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PKEFACE 


As the original issue of this book had no preface there was no 
opportunity of thanking the friends whose advice had been 
useful to me in preparing it. I am glad, therefore, to take 
the present occasion of making acknowledgments ; and must 
especially mention my brothers-in-law, Mr. E. S. Thompson 
of Chftst’s College and Prof. C. M. Thompson of Cardiff, and 
^ my old friend Mr. Thomas Whittaker. It would have been 
impossible for me to hazard so many comments upon so many 
subjects as pass under review in this book without the super- 
vision of those whc^ orf one matter or another are better judges 
than myself. ** ’ 

It is reasonable, too, to offer some explanation of certain 
shortcomings in the composition of The Metaphysics of Nature. 
I write in constant dread of wearying the reader with verbiage 
and commonplaces. So. far good ; but in the effort to attain 
the utmost condensation, some passages have been left obscure, 
and some discussions have not been extended in proportion to 
their philosophical interest. To further elucidate the more 
important doctrines, then, I have in this edition added appen- 
dices on Truth, Consciousness, Transcendent Being, and Moral 

• p 

Freedom. * ' c 

Again, the order of topics in this work may not always 
be the best that could have been arranged ; and this is due 
partly to th*e conditions under which it was written. It is 
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not in my power to carry on original composition ^ except in 
holidays ; a chapter at Christmas, another at Easter,* two in 
the Summer, and so again the next year until all is over. 
The result of this process is that chapters acquire thff character 
of detached essays, and have to be rewritten and rearranged. 
The order of topics is the best I could give then under such 
conditions. But, in fact, a difficulty of arrangement arises 
from the nature of the work : it is not a deductive system 
from principles, advancing from the simple to the complex, 
from the general to the particular, or according to some such 
formula ; but is everywhere a reflection upon experience in the 
light of common-sense. It starts everywhere from the facts, 
and these may not have a necessary order. For example, it 
would have seemed very natural to take the fourth Book (on 
the Categories) immediately after the first Book (cffi the 
Criterion of Truth). I believe that I was induced to adopt 
another plan chiefly by the consideration that Substancff is 
historically the moat important of the categories, but partly 
by a regard for symmetry : a weakne^, io be sure. Or it 
would have been possible to* treat ‘'of Psychology before 
Cosmology. But here, too, I was influenced by the history 
of Philosophy, in which the World was studied before the Soul, 
and in which our knowledge of the World was the first object 
of Scepticism. Hence Cosmology follows the chapters on 
Scepticism and Relativity. 

Some expressions of mine (as in Chap. I. § 1) concerning the 
need of a metaphysics of Ideals to supplement the metaphysics 
of Nature have incited more than one of my reviewers ^o say 
that I now owe a work on the metaphysics of Ideals. In 

m 9 

fact the conception of such a wor^ baa long sfoocf before me ; 
but I do not feel myself pledged to write it, because it is 
above my powers. Ideals are not the work of reason, and 
they are sure to suffer under ratiocinative diSmssion. To 
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treat of th^ is not the proper task of a merely analytic 
thinker, and the prospect of attempting to treat of them 
mis me with dismay. They are hardly fit for prose. My 
next volume, it is true (according to my plans), will be a kind 
of preparation for the metaphysics of Ideals, namely, an essay 
on Natural and social morals ; but so far as I have advanced 
with it, instead of smoothing the way for a philosophical treatise 
of Ideals, it seems only to increase the difi&culty of approach- 
ing such a task. 

On the whole, my critics have been very kind to me, 
perhaps too kind. It would have been helpful if they had 
more freely pointed out my failures and shortcomings. 
There seems at present to be a reaction against the style of 
the early reviewers, such as Gifford and Macaulay, who were 
often qiarrelsome and even insulting. We do not all realise 
that it is possible to combine politeness, good humour and 
even •cordial appreciation, where it is warrantable, with fidelity 
to logic and common-sense and with the determination to 
vindicate them agaij^st* their opponents, even though these 
may be our friends. Th^efore, ’without ingratitude to critics 
who have said nothing but kind things, I am particularly 
indebted to those who have dealt faithfully with me : amongst 
whom I may mention Prof. Bakewell in the Philosophical 
Review (May 1906), Ds. Morrison in Mind (October 1906), 
and the Saturday Review (October 21, 1905). In the 
appendices to the present edition (whilst ignoring everything 
personal or devoid of philosophical significance) I have replied 
to som§ of their animadversions, which (of course) are not 
always perfectly enlightened. But they have taken so much 
pains to unflersfand me that, if their success is only partial, 
the fault must be in some measure my own. In such a subject 
as metaphysics we may put down (say) one third or more 
of any misunderstanding to the obscurity of the thing itself, 
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on© third or more to the author, and one third oy less to the 
critic : assigning some portion of blame to the lasif by pure 
reason, as necessarily concluded from the premises that all 
authors are fallible and that critics are a sort of airthors. 

CAKVETH BEAD. 

SspicTYiber 10 , 1908 . 
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INTRODUCTION 




CHAPTER I 

BBLIKF AND KNOWLEDGE 

§ 1. Afl to the nature and scope of Philosophy, two opinions 
are current. Some regard it as no more than the organisation 
of the Sciences : that further content is unattainable has been 
shown^ they say, by experience of repeated failure and by 
reflection upon the nature of the case. According to others, 
there are prescientific beliefs that still have a necessary place 
in human life ; and, even if no definite predications can be 
madfe outside the% circle of the sciences, still the grounds of 
the sdSncea themselves must be examined, and their claims to 
be a comprehensive aand sufficient explanation of the course 
of jthe world and of hiiSnan e^^rience must be vindicated. 
Those opposing doctrines may conveniently be called the 
Positive and the Critical. To me it seems that, when reason- 
ably stated, they are not opposed, but that both are necessary 
and complementary one to another. 

Positive Philosophy,* the attempt to unite the Sciencjes in 
one system, to expound their mutual relations and the 
harmony of their law^ is such a manifest demand of reason, 
that almost at the beginning of European speculation it was 
felt by •Plato (ifop. B. VII.) ; at the beginning of modem 
thought, by Baipon ; since Comte the idea has becoitie popular, 
and the first^roblem of the Positive Philosophy, the Cl&ssifica- 
tion of the Seiehoes, is now a common exercisa The great 
body Bodtive Philosophy (not merely Oomtian) ia 

constituted bj those sciences which give an account of the 
genesk' Wid histcoy oC the world, Astronomy, Geology, 

8 
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Psychology, Sociol(^ : ths Ai^ytic Soiei^QQB, tmting 
at tiie modes of energy or activity wl^ch the 9oietiooa 

are, — Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Ecso- 
ni^cs, etc. : the Formal Scdenoes, Logic a&d M^^limnatics, 
iiiVestigate the conditions of proving the relationB and laws of 
I^Snon^ena in general^ bo far as proof is possible from acoepted 
premiseB. 

Critical Philosophy, which takes its name from Kant, 
and which I shall usually call Metaphysira, is the study of 
the validity and adequacy of knowledge and belief Positive 
Philosophy, with its premises, is, therefore, part of the object 
of Metaphysics; but only a part: for Metaphysics has two 
branches, the Metaphysics of Kature and Science, and the 
Metaphysics of Ideala The Ideals are expressed in Polity, 
Beligion, Art, and Virtue ; but these humak Ideals and ^it 
metaphysical significance are beyond the scope ctf this volume. 
The Metaphysics of Nature, as Nature is presented to, us in 
science and experience, is my subject ; but since the regions of 
sdence are certainly greater than I can explor6> I shall 
only with their most general principles, ^rbere they come 
nearest to philosophical interest, are Igost technica], an^ have 
now become an element of general culture ; and it is a rule 
from which I never depart, not to attempt to solve a priori 
any problem, that can only be effectually treated by inductive 
methods. The criticism of knowledge and beliefs, then ; and, 
of course, some extensions and interpretations of them, in aider 
to give roundness and coherence to ^he whole; in fact, an 
essay toward the Prima PMlosophia. 

He who makes the Sciences of Hktnie or Ideals of 
Hnmataity the object of criticism, ^pd invei^igates their 
validity and value, is not therefore aceptical about thmiL In 
wane ages it is a fashionable distincti^^ of the oHmute 
Philpsoipher to doubt of the Ideals; at pceeeut^^ perhaps, to 
doubt of the^ Sdenoes ; but it very’^imStip^ of me 

to chum merit upon either soors; It is,^ mdeed, fooljii^ hot to 
reqpgmse that Natural Science, so reoeni a growth, must be 
or nqi to admt that mimh mm of wt^ is 
e^ksIgMd to hate been 6stablisli|^ 
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ertor. It ifl alao cla^onA tbat popular morala are li^ better 
tJmn badit||iioTi9, and phSoc|ophio morals often narrow, timid 
and oomprd&uBing ; tbat popular religion is wavering, confused 
and auperatitioui^ and that philosophical religion usually con- 
sists in ofierin^ One’sj personal persuasions as an apcdogy for 
isathobc dogma^^ But these things cannot hide the 'equally 
obvious truth that our daily life dependl in every detail upon 
scienod, and for its stability and amelioration upon morals and 
religion. 

There is indeed one conception characteristic of our age 
and sprung from its profoundest reflections, which may yet 
paralyse us with self-suspicion and fear, So long has been 
the process of the world, so long the period of human existence, 
so leoent is the growth of science and moral enlightenment ; 
so long is to be the future of mankind, so vast perhaps the 
expansion of civilisation and intelligence : what hope that we 
can ye® have achieved or perfected anything ? Must not all 
our culture appear shallow and vain in the comprehension of 
the* World to come? May not our own descendants be the 

superior beings ^ to show a Newton as we show an ape ? 

But to let ourselves be inhibited by such forebodings is the 
surest way to prevent their realisation. The city founded on 
sc^ce which* Plc^ and Bacon beheld in prophetic vision, can 
only be built by the continuous labour of human generations ; 
of which ours is ona As the past is not aboUshed but re- 

embodied in ourselves, so shall it fare with tis hereafter. 

And indeed better; foi we are hardly rid of the illusion of 
astoniabment or even laughter at the errors of ancient or even 
recent predecessoi^ ; but Time, with equal travail the mother 
of truth and error, will at last give birth to comprehensive 
driticism. 

it is true and significant that philosophy, n<^ jpb 
8000 years jold, is a new thing in the world, and that 90^ 
yea^ henbe i% will fitili new : whether we ^ 

imneibuss j^eriod of pifi^iaration for thought duiiiig the growth 
of 0^^ or the inunense prospective period 

of fhat remai^, and will remrin, % the hunnui or 

tupar^Cmin mind, lindasty, therefore, becomes us well, but 
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nii^ If 'ibanj of ova bell^ aHra erroiudii; If lititiKi 

id Mt when what has passed' foi^ 1tnowle^'%kiniS out 
.to.wvelve Some mistake or overBi^t;'if the soienote stand in 
of perpetual revision' and^ readjos^ent ; y^^jdatpaiison 
(fjiad britacism, rejection amd oonfirmatioili/siBlTos add integra- 
tion gd bopefullj forward; and in da(di age it v the part 
of Metaphjafa» to carry oat the prooess methodioaU^ with 
refiarenoe to those doctrines and conceptions that at ilie time 
{U% assumed to be fundamental Scientific discoveries, social 
changes and the indefinable growth of the public mind, have 
again and again thrown the older CriticismB and systematasa- 
tions out of use, like last year’s onab-shella To readjust the 
world’s beliefs the philosopher was needed ; he was a wcial 
organ for that purpose; without him the public mind must 
have remained either cramped or formless: and whatever 
mjsntal blemishes he may have had, such ^ fandftilness, 
paralogy, megalomania, — all most incident to that sort of man, 
who is as much an imagination as an mutero tanding , hq, 
brought the plasticity that is necessary to legdi^atment. sdnd 
the task which ^nts of old accomplished single-handed must 
now be discharged by the regiment; efcb of ns doing his 
^re. 


§ 2. As to the use of the terms Belief, Knowledge, Science, 
not much refinement is required, and I mean to avoid needless 
technicality. Every one thinks of science as the most definite, 
systematic, and best -ascertained kind of knowledge. The 
meaning of belief is less settled. It iometimes ctan^ for the 


n^on of opinion or doctrine about whidi we are not quite 
confident ; so that we recognise degrees of belief, or of Isabjee- 
tive assent ; whereas we shonid hesitdte fo say that we had 


knowledge or science of anything bonconing triueh fblt 
dodhtfo], or saw any reasonatfib grounds for doul^^. ' l^iinb* 
l^mde, «gain,*a fact or doCtriaite ^ «dled iho 


Ibgioial reason can be givmi fyi ifl l&mgh it ma; 
tiui utmost force of convlctioni 
ttfo; supposed to life grbmcbied i^on 

staged aaftd^ m Oj^diiiued.^^ , 

.cf 'uifeenqe ar»’~»dfi iJO'-ihe'^aadbiiQli'^' 
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KHowwa^ 

logie^ readoae ^san lie 
giW, knowbdge and scdeoc^i w them- 

BelveB Ifaipd axe thefefmre even lesa certain 

.tfaia Hhefy are deriTed. Or, again, if it be 

said tiwt aeziaa-p^llq^ons and the iilttution of asioms- are 
diiv^ eogiutka^ thia is more akin to lienee than 

to b^deC tfae ^teidm are oommonly uaad ; it may be replied 

tjiat^ at any rate> ^ greater part of any man’s science depends 
upon memory, or upon the testimony of othere, and that tiiis 
is certainly called beliiC , Besides, there is no impropriety in 
saying that a man * bdieves ' the fifth proposition of Euclid, 
though 1x0 may just h^ve demonstrated it ; and even the 
wildest beHeis of savii^es are based upon some sort of evidence 
and elaborated by some sort of reasoning. 

Em my part, 1 shall use Belief as the most comin^hensive 
teim^ including Knowledge, which again includes Science. For 
altboi^ a science may have some appearance of being an 
indepead^t structure, it is better to regard it as an outgrowth 
of beliefs, having the original nature in every part, without 
which^ it would *have no hold upon us or serions interest. 
Belief is the subjective acceptance of Eeality : whatever we 
believe in is regarded as feal, or ^as grounded in, or correspond- 
tcg with^ reality : and whatever we take to be real is thereby 
an object of belief, and determines our conduct accordingly. 
Our discussions will be concerned hereafter with the validity 
Belief, Knowledge, or Science ; that is, only sq far as it is 
regarded as implying Ba^ty. Metaphysics is not like formal 
Logic, which may deal with ’ X is Y,' no matter what X and Y 
stand for ; and it cannot, Hke formal Logic, deal with judg- 
ments or propositio 9 i without reference to the attitude or 
process of believing or knowing them. To give a full accouixt 
of bcdief ae mmely subjective, and of all the processes of pere^- 
end belongs, indeed, especially tj{ 

l|iid 11^^ account of belief is giy^ ^by 

Th 0 mitm€m Mind (diap. xiL) ; but Mel^pjiylacs, 

' ^ oa^^^ * ^ulse of aU tibe ooienoea !We xatu^ 

BO far &B the7 tihitm, iqpbn 
though oar object ia BeBcf for the 
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^cs m 

ptk»M;!Slaa3aby', Sttality «aanot beris^Jaled fro^k tis^ mbjMit^ 
which it ariaesv^liv each of, as and itfuids 

j< P^ehobgiata seam not to have bean to oany 
investigation of the nature of belief medi beyond the 
lid^t that was reached by Home (^so^, P. U, Sects, v. to x.; 
iia^try, Soot, v., P. 2). They have drawn more attention to 
^ importance of our amotions and activities in establishing 
bi^bef, but be did n(^ oveibx^ theae foctors. Now Homo 
firand that belief diffns from ‘ oonoeptaon ’ or ‘ fiction,’ not in 
its content, but imly in the manaar of conception, or (ntmre 
precisely) in a certain “ feeling or sentiment ” it has in the 
mind ; a feeling that cannot be defined any more than Add or 
auger, that is, than any state of nfind that Lockie would have 
called a “ simple idea ” ; because, of coarse, sueb states cannot 
be analysed : they must be severally experinieed. This nenlt 
gives him some embarrassment : “ For my part I r uodM own 
idtdt 1 find a ocmsidetable difficulty in the esse ; and tbatoven 
when 1 think I understand the matter thoroughly, I am^ a 
loss for terms to express my meaning, . . . °And this different 
feeling I endeavour to explain by calling it a superior force, 
or vivadty, or solidity, or firppieas, o( ste&dhieaa ... And in 
Philoeopby we can go no further than assart, that it is some* 
thing fdt by the mind, which distinguishes the ideas of the 
jfex^ment from the fictions of the imaginatiem. It gives them 
more force and infinence ; it makes them aj^pear of greater 
importance, it fixes them in the mind; and renoden them Ae 
govuming principlee of all onr acturma” 

Sgme’s embanassm^t has generally been shaned by hu 
reodera.v. partly, parhapa, because 'fesUng* is the name of so 
many axperiences that axe fogitivQ iasigBificant;; ohisfty 
,b^s«iue^it is paradoxical to xefer the Ifeslity ef tito 
tg my feeling er enttlmpnk ; Bitt' 

Sesofis fean identifying tto xnetSg^qfsicid 

logfeal point of view, the potion of sd|MB(«in(doiM||||i^ 

ufynlves metaphynif^ *aali^BB9.* 

daotEiad''idiaB^ieaa -if , BsidUgr 'be 

witb.awdi ^Ufoiai *''rt6«i|Bai^^!^v«bat 
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fligr baa dfisbeiudttd bom 
I)Q|PWrt 6 e<^^ \m^m& lio^j^Oflisted upon pioTiiig aU things, 
bat boeaxim he bond to hold fast by except self- 

coBSciQUSiia||r ; for the HegeUan interpretation of this position, 
as implTiiig universality, vras far from !^seurtes's mind 'The 
ffiimtenoe of plater pae^ than ourselves may indeed be sup- 
ported by argaments; we may say ^ that (a) they are like 
ourselreta externally, therefore internally; (&) they proceed 
from mmilar generative causes, therefore afe aitmlar effiacte; 
(c) they answer whed we consult them, and thus verify the 
hypothesis of their being conscious. Thus a justification may 
be obtained for recognising tiieir assent or dissent ; but such 
aignments cannot be said to cany conviction, since they add 
nothing to the conviction wa already have ; and to urge them 
seems a disparagement of the instinctive belief that existed in 
fill! force before they were thought of. 

Buf whatever difficulty Hume may profess to find in the 
oonclasioa that belief is a kind of feeling, he is, of course, 
j^eaiod with the literary efifect of his paradox ; and he goes 
on to ijiquire into*the causes of belief. He observes first that 
belief always attends the memory and the senses. This is 
imiversally admitted'; K^t id89.tifi08 Beality with sensuous 
data.v Amougi the senses some are more convincing than 
others; the prerogative of sight is witnessed by the proverb, 
‘'Seeiug is believing,'’ and the still greater efficacy of active 
touch, by the teat of St Thomas. That is especially real 
which we act upon and which limits our activity by acting 
or reacting upon ua 

But Hume's next remark takes us deeper ; an impression 
of the senses communioates its vivacity and force to all ideas 
rdajted to it. Henoe memory is distinguished &om 
tkm bf Its groater vivacity and also by the fixity in the 
ii^ba% derived born the order of the origin^ 

lAe v%mr and vivacity of mental piooaBSe^ 

attention, by the asflOGial&ve 
contiguity, and, more eepeOially, 
by repetition m custom. Bva& asi idM of 
whii^ fbrgott^ the correspondent impteadm jim 
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itedf v become the gFoond of and intoenoe; beoanae 

whatem fimmesB or vivacity it haa it must be abla to beatow 
dn whatever ia related to it Of these ixnpreesioiie or ideas 
of the memocy we form a kind of system^ coQiprehending 
whatever we remember to have been present, either to our 
internal perception or senses ; and every particular of that 
i^Btem, joined to the present impressions, we are pleased to 
call a reality. But the mind stops not hera For finding 
that with this system of perceptions, there is another connected 
by custom, or if you will, by the relation of cause and effect, 
it proceeds to the consideration of their ideas ; and as it feels 
that it is in a manner necessarily determined to view these 
particular ideas, and that the custom or relation, by which it 
is determined, admits not of the least change, it forms th^ 
into a new system, which it likewise dignifies with the title 
of realities. The first of these systems is the object of the 
memory and the senses, the second of the judgment. Tis 
this latter principle which peoples the world, and brings us 
acquainted with such existences as, by their removal in d^ime 
and place, lie beyond the reach of the senses and n^moiy/’ 
Hence, although the passions and the excitement of poetry 
and oratory, by increasing ^;he force and vivacity of ideas, 
influence our beliefs, yet by reflection and, gaiiei^ rol^, 
the understanding corrects the appearances of the senses,'* and 
determines the judgment, "even contrary to present observa- 
tion and experience.” ^ 

Thus in reviewing the causes of Belief, Hume, staring 
Drom sensation as its origin, has effected a transition to science 
as more coercive. His explanation of this is that the 
system of general rul^ rests upon customary experience, and 
thi^ the mass of this overcomes the strength of any partimilar 
in^fisssion that seems to oppose it He has not cdbopJetejly 
gimrdq^ hisjposition: a genial rule caimot, of ocmrSh, Ofir- 
coma a single impression jper mi M I see vIed/ t see 
but a rule may determine the aignificanoe of 
if 1 tal^ it for blood, the Me may amm xn0 it fo or 

tyen that it has a subjective ^»i^;in with no foiclecnal^ 
spondenee. One might also comiitin that dnty bl^a 
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interpretatioli eab belief in sjistematic science be daid to 
be based the costona Of experience : so much analysis 

intervenes. Yet it is eesest^^j true that, first, the redi^tion 
of general IftXvs und^ others still more general, and these 
a^in under otherSj as in the sTstematisation of science, 
cbiMxiQB one bj another through identification of the relations 
involved^ in a manner analogous to the confirmation hj 
repetition of particular passages of experience, such as the 
striking of a flint and the outburst of fire ; for every physical 
laW, as a relation of cause and effect, is a repetition of every 
other t and that, secondly, as a sensation or idea '' transports 
the mind t5 such ideas as are related to it,” and '' likewise 
communicates to them a share of its force and vivacity,” all 
the elements of experience embodied in a general rule must 
strengthen and enliven one another, and so must all the rules 
related together in any system. It is easy, therefore, to 
undemt&d that in such a system the greatest intensity and 
stability of belief is found ; especially in those who have not 
merely learnt to rehearse its formulse but in whom it has been 
renewed by experience and labour; for a hearsay system 
depends upon who, or h(m many, are heard to say it, and may 
not prevail over other prejudices. • 

Exception inay be taken to another expression of Hume’s : 
he says that " we form " the system of memory, and that .the 
mind " forms ” the system of understanding ; but this seems 
to me true only in the sense that an acorn forms an oak. It 
is manifest that the system of memory grows, and that in 
most^ men a very small part of it is designedly formed ; and 
the same is true of the system of understanding. Hnme's 
ekpresaion too strongly ^ggests an artificiality in our systems 
of belief. On Hxe ot^er hand, he observes in the Inqmry that 
belief ^^ipends not on the will, nor can be cxtmmanded at 
pleasnure ; that is« belief depends not on an immediate act 
erf wilL The l^osopher of “ Common Sense " 

4)^agreee^with him: It is not in our power to 
^ vSll, The judgment is carried aloOg neoessarily 
by Of seeming, which appears to us at 

the Plainly, f upon evidence, far horn beii^ 
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vdliliotel, iB a kind of acquiesoenote But hor^ again, MHoae 
i^piali^^dation is needed^ for if, as Hume Bays, attention and 
^ paaakmB help to^etermine belief, it foUowfl that, without 
decign, the cumulative affeot of volition may ba>ery great; 
and, accordingly, it ia a common remark that people believe as 
they list ; and Pasteur had reason to say that " the greatest 
disorder the mind is to allow the will to direct belief” The 
passions determine belief by communicating a " greater force, 
vivacity, solidity,” to ideas ; that the sthenic emotions have 
such influence is easily understood ; but so have the a^henic, 
by the infusion of fear which (as Mosso shows) is pathologic 
and exerts a fascination — whence the power of superstitions. 
And voluntary action itself strengthens belief without any 
direct ^ will to believe ’ ; for having an end in view, and being 
busy with means toward it, we are concerned with relations of 
causation, which (as Hume might say) afford m easy transitioh 
of thought ; and, moreover, the reaction of our efforts frradiates 
from the kinsesthesis the whole region of correlated ideas. 

§ 4. There remains an important cause^of Belief of which 
Hume says remarkably little : the influence of social life in 
the various forms of education, tradition, authooity, comnKHi 
sense, conflrming ahke our fences and our supe^stitionB. It 
seems to have been characteristic of the Sophiste to dwell upon 
this topic, insisting that what was taken for truth or justice 
existed only by institution or convention, not by nature; 
whereas Plato and his followers have maintained that in 
natiue or the reason of nature, the truth of everything is 
grounded : Armtotk, for example, argues that both obsedute 
justice and slavery are by nature. For me this dispute toms 
upon on exajggerated distinction beti^ften nature and society ; 
sinpe institaticuiffl and conventions are as natural as tiees in 
the forest ; where, also, poiKmons weeds are found, fiett Bodal 
ii^neijicie iq^roduces new causes belief ; for Soeis^ faks 
interests besides those of which* it9%emben^ar^ iwiuw; and 
&om social relations grow many distinctively hutnian sdhti* 
emtsr Boch fs loysdty, honour, justice; tinoe it ih Idtceisiu^ 
should coKq)^te : and feding# our 

cl thinldng. The gipert Orgfc of sptiad ,llbliB^ce is 
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language^ wbgae dierive their meaning from experieneO; 
aod propo^tio&Bi bringing Hbase terms together in thought, as 
experience Bringe & 0 t 8 or eyente together produce, where there 
is no overwbdming conflict, some degree of belief. For what 
else is the use of language ? But see the couBequences. 'As 
sdon as we can talk, the right of private judgment is en- 
croached upon by irresistible power, and every artifice is 
adopted to bury the nascent understanding under a load of 
prejudice. What might not happen could there ever be an 
int^Uctua sibi parmissm I Socrates, perhaps, by fighting his 
way back^ got nearest to it ; and no such force to make others 
think has ever appeared in the world But family, school, 
church, and State inatruot the boy and the man what to think 
and what to do. Inheriting a nature fit for such a life, his 
instincts of imitation, honour, sympathy, reverence, and the 
rest, aU co-operate in delivering him over to the great tutor 
or arch-sophist (however you regard it), Society, till both in 
thought and manners— 

’ • ^hiBtom lies upon him with a weight 

• Heavy ae froet and deep almost aa life. 

m 

The habit of believing ^wsertiops, become almost instinctive, 
gives opportunity to liars and other imaginative persons. 
Falsehood and romance, imperfectly differentiated, flourish 
amongst children and savages ; and this is quite natural, for 
deceit is common in organic Nature. Hence, if we may 
assume (on the principle of natural selection) that in a 
successful tribe or nation most of the prevalent beliefig are, or 
have been, useful, still we cannot infer without special inquiry 
that any particular belief is true. 

§ 5. Philosophy, then, coming late in human life, meets 
at the otftset \rith a great difficulty : how to begin the dis- 
odmination of truth and error, what to accepj^, what to 
reject 7 Home's ftmarir about Beligion at the beginning of hia 
iKsItoi^^is every belief : there are two questions 

to Ilf — ^^'its foundation in reason," and ''its origin 
in Batura" The mass of beliefs, ingrained in child- 

hood and l^uth, abides ^th us ; preceding the exercise, it is 
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amon^ the found a tkiM ■<>£ ieaatm. l|o(Q^tiaiea 
iduIpBOplW has affe^ed to disregard mtaati(^,^to base 
his stractnre of thoughts or words upon ome first princi^e. Or 
eivm. to proceed without asstuning anything at ^ -^heieaa, 
in fact) even the greatest philosophers rely on tiM history of 
cnltD«e and the attainments of their own age, and in the 
elaboia^on of their doctrines at last depart at but fisw points 
from common sense ; are sometimes anxious to show ^at it is 
the c^her philosophers who are at issue with “ the plain man ” ; 
or if they yenture to maintain h^ and there a monstrous 
paradox or two, they compound for it, and excuse their treason 
to King Moh, by deducing thence through unexpected linln* 
of inference all the most popular oonclusions. Who doeS' not 
see that the pretended conclusions are the real premises ? 
The Sceptics abolish all knowledge, and then restore it ondm: 
the n&ioB of probability. On the other band, thou^ smne- 
thing must be assumed, we cannot b^n by accepting the 
whole accumulated traditions of our race. But, fortunately, 
wherever Philosophy becomes possible distincticms have alx^s^ 
been recognised, by those who can be interested in Philosophy, 
between various groups of beliefs as more or less trustworthy. 
Not only belief but criticism is antecedent to Pbilotopby. 
Why not take frank advant^e of t£is, and assume provision- 
ally all toat is accepted by well-informed, and sensible people ; 
in fact, as much as a candid reader is likely to grant ? 

Akin to the illusory purism of deductive method, evading 
the traditional foundations of knowledge, is the egotian of 
9ome Philosophers as- against their predecessors and rivals, Hieir 
2 laim to originality. Each man, indeed, feels bound to tnaJk 
dl Um problems that have formerly ])een dealt with, and he 
recognises a closer relationship to some of the dead than to 
jthers, and sometimes approsns of an attitude of mind or oVma 
id(^t| a fmmiala ; but, on whol^jbe undextakw toMnwale 
mew the intellectaal world bj lhe''intmwMti<m;Of his owh 
word; if others had the righ|i point view, 
the hmdscape in its tame perspective; if th^ h*^ f of 
rsQssd priimiple, -they had no ftoedy 

the tmeessary iafinenosa ; '^ds fi»';|thda!ii4^''''Whm 
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philoBOpI^ l8^ sjinpathj but rather antipathy^ hia 
mticisme pf eo uniutelligent that he may be 

fiuspected of haviu^^liakeu litUe pains really to understand what 
they were tmng^to wy. In short, hitherto, by hia account pf 
it, mankind nad sat in the cave, gazing at shadows, and he first 
had ^tanaged to ti^tn round, to climb up to the sunlight, and 
to behold the world of things in their t^th and substance. 
In ooneequence of euch egomania, a philosopher’s view, though 
often ingenious or even sublime, is manifestly one-sided and 
partial ; it is just his view ; we leam from his works only what 
the infinite world seemed like as reflected in his little head. 

Eclectictanii meanwhile, has been a term of reproach ; it 
meam the unreasoned adoption from others of incoherent 
principles by mere subjective preference. And it must be 
acknowledged that those who have been especially called 
Eclectics have been second-rate thinkers ; a good deal of self^ 
oonfidenaa is natural to the great man. But the possibilities 
of really independent performance are greatly exaggerated. The 
Iknits of individuality are narrow ; no one man is equal to any 
great task. In sueh a personal matter as epic and dramatic 
poetry, Ihe greatest geniuses never invent their own fables, but 
are content to give a new form to that upon which the human 
Tgii^ has long brooded. Similarly in science and mechanical 
in^reution, each "discoverer builds upon the labours of oJiheTa 
And BO, in fact, it must be in Philosophy ; the systems, tlVat 
make such a figure in history age after age, are patchworks ; 
the critical historian has no difficulty in tracing the materials 
to former owners, and in many cases he might trace them to 
folk-lore. . Is it not better to acknowledge all this ; to recognise 
that in experience, traction, speculation, the foundations of 
Fhiloeophy have already been laid ; that other foundations cfim 
np man lay ; that the work belongs to the ages, not merely to 
and that as it was well begun long before we ^ut to 

1|, ao af^ we have done our Ijest and gone away it must be 
^ countless generations ? 

cafises.of Belief manifestly give rise to both truth 
§1^ In^sfmple, barbarous tribes the dificrepanci^ oi 

mmular traata are slioThtlr^lBlt With the trrowth of exnerkiu^ 
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of teoordfl, with th»^mgb of igeial ititemte 
wA osbkbliflhBtetit of ord^ly and ocmditioaA^of life» tluNO 

oontaM&$ti^ of with &ncy and of faneias with one 
anxibbOT are gzadnallj forced upon the attention of^he more 
reflective minds. Henoe, as we said, before the rise of Philo^ 
Sophy j9ome beliefs have become less trusted than others. Belief 
admits of aU degrees of intensity, from the sabjeotive feel- 
ing of “necessity," through degrees of probability, to doubt 
and Buspensicui of judgment; and, again, through degrees of 
improbability, to disbelief. Subjective probability and improba- 
bility differ hum belief and disbelief, not merely in the intensity 
of their feeling ; as states of mind they are more complex and 
a later attainment ; and suspension of judgment is the^usoi^ 
complex and the latest attainment of all Bain*8 ‘ primitive 
credulity " rules the savage life. Considerable growth in tbe 
organisation of thought is requisite before those compaxismiB 
are made by which it is explicitly recognised that oae belief 
excludes another ; which, therefore, must be rejected and 
disbelieved ; and prior to such growth, belief persist in spitO 
of many and glaring contradictions of fact. A sense of 
improbability depends upon a more refined appreciation of con- 
fliot amongst the causes of belief and therefore amongst ex- 
pectations. Suspension of judgment implies; that incompatible 
beliefs are felt to be equally balanced in a min^ susoeptable to 
their influence at the same time, that is, within the psy^o- 
logical present ; therefore, in a highly co-ordinated mind. For 
an imperfectly co-ordinated mind, it is well known, may he 
possessed at different times with incompatible belief^ and never 
BCKtOfire them at one and the same time ; may be quite unaware 
of their incompatibility, and perhaps ^capable of comparing 
them. We may all of us be more or less in this condition, and 
^he ideal Philosopher, entir^y from oonftision aiid Utaht 
nlf-oc^Wradiction, may not be hcsn foi^ some thousands of yean 
to coma . -'J ^ 

The causes of Belief are always, m tha finit 
sa reasons for beUeving ; wt^otew, at 
d^t^eraiinea the judgment, may ha adduced ^ I 

aepa foU ao ^ It is a a|pvy ^ 
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9 ft# it in a ^>99121 ^ t in certain conditions of society ai« 
i(9tiK>ncL ^t wlien' Hobbee observes, that the laslr of them k 
otjmyalfint to I* dafeftaht that I saw it,” every one mules, and 
recognises t|)at the value of evidence changes with the mind 
of man, and that to assign the cause of one’s own belief is not 
to give a catholic reason for assenting to it. But what security 
can olir 'o#n age have, or any age, that its ' reasons ’ not 
excite Uie smiles of posterity ? Will it not be always true 
that, in giving reasons for a belief, mankind must point at last 
to some of its causes ? Is it possible in the case of any belief, 
to draw clearly Hume’s distinction between its foundation in 
reason ” and “ its origin in human nature ” 1 

Argumentative discussions and scientific investigations 
having drawn attention to the methods of arranging and 
formulating evidence, or of reasoning, which are especially 
embodied in Logic and Mathematics ; the effectiveness of this 
OTganon^^within certain limits, and the exultation of command- 
ing it, have led men to identify it with Eeason itself, and to 
iftv 9 ^ it with all the glory of the differentia of the paragon of 
animal^ It has Ifeen supposed to carry conviction by means 
altogether different from^ those that excite vulgar credulity ; 
and in comparison with ij; every ^ other kind of evidence has 
been disparage^ and experience itself regarded as irrational 
and inGondusive.' Inasmuch as these systems of reason, Logic 
and Mathematics, must have some basis, this, we are told) is 
iidttitive reason, which gives the axioms or necessary grounds ; 
80 that the formal systems ate reason throughout ; intuitive 
and discursive reasm are ground and snpBrstructure, If any 
account of intuitive reason be asked for, it is a priori, ' innate,’ 
' heaven-implanted ’ ; ajl which phrases amount to a refused 
to give any explanation at alL And in this faith many a thin 
m&thusiaaC will still live and die. The theory of evolutimi. 


however^ to any one who accepts it, is, I suppose, ^com]}atibie 
az|y but an* experiential origin of intuitions, as inu^nb^ 
W developed in the human mind ft&d 

An intuitive axiom is a geum^ 
unconditional truth : gmibr* 

perception of fact, and its imcon^ 
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1$ "sm mibtjlphtbkb of ufastubs 

diteaatrf% from diseorsive leaacm, wtdbfr <m ^^emiaeii; 

It was in attempting, under some miavippieli^miOn the frusta, 
to explain the intuition of causation that Hume attributed it 
to ^custom”; and for this he is always chaiged wi^ scepticism 
oonoeming reason ; whereas he was only giving the best 
aooouBt he could of the growth of reason as to this concept : 
^ Custom " is intuitive reason in the making. Intuition, then, 
is at once a resultant and an element of experience, and as 
such it is a cause of beliel But, further, not only is the haw 
of Logic and Mathematics to be derived frx>m experience, but 
unless their forms are filled with the content of experimiGe, they 
are absolutely useless not only in practice but in the discovery 
of truth, and can never make us believe anything. All^xeaaon, 
therefore, rests upon, and is merely a mode of formulating, 
material that is not technically rational, namely^ experience, . 

It must be acknowledged that such a way of oonsideruig 
beliefs, as wholly determined by experience^ suggests a 
mechanical interpretation of thought, as if Truth Were the 
survival of a conflict in the mind, as the equilibration of 
system depends on the cancellation of disturbing forces.^ More- 
over, so far as experiences can be ppronOd in propoeiticKOB 
they may be exhibited as reasons, but in extmiflive n^ions of 
experience this may be impossible ; for much^ctf cmx expciidiioe 
is subconscious, and our subconscious life powerfully :inflaeaioaB 
judgment and belief, but cannot be read into the forms of 
Lq^d If then, in fact, such expeiienoe determines beliefs that 
are inexpugnable and a neceasaiy complement to those in Wl^ich 
formal reason plays its greatest pai^, our judgment seems to 
be gfrren over to a power beyond our oontrol and beyond the 
leach of analysis. o 

the concdderation of Belief in relation to reason and 
experience, draws us from the subjective to the ohjo^ve 
of knpwled^ An attenijpt to diyriTniimte tile chsxBtcteM cl 
truth and error; to colfoct mi Jgamine the 
which philosoi^terB have em^vouied to jii«ti|y 
ox their scraplee ; and til inqiihre wlmt^ 
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RttALITY AND TEUTH 

§ 1. OpPOSiTK me, at a distance of about 500 yards, a hill 
risee stee|dy to a height of about 1000 feet At its foot lies 
a narrow meadow surrounded by dark green woods of oak, 
chestnut and fir. Above the wood runs a brighter border of 
ferns, then heather, and at the top grey crags. In the blue 
overarching sky a few white or grey clouds drift slowly along. 
From the valley at the foot of the hill is heard the rushing of 
a*iQp|Uitain stream, hidden by trees, and from this side of it a 
meadow, and lawn* slope up to my window. Cattle browse 
aoppss the meadows ; swallows skim by in the air, and a light 
wi^d rustles through the ^oodland. 

This is Empirioal Beahty, matter of fact, the scene of 
t^ie activity and interest of life, the beauty of the world, which 
can never be “explained away,” and for which no theory can 
ever be substituted. Why not be content with this, instead 
ot main Tig a theory about it ? 

Still, this being a working hour, terms of the Schools 
begin to jangle in my ears and gurgle in my throat I 
observe grimly that thf scene before me is matter in space, 
a continuum of points of resistance and intervals of free move- 
BMht; tikAt 1 am neoesaarily impressed with its permanenoe 
m A whole, in iq^ite of changes among its parts ; w:yk iJfe 
iWjCh0|iN^idenee of myself, in tha sense that others will see it 
9l%n |^^ eWny, aiid that if I come back next year it 

the daxBiQ^- I see that all objects in the lani|a6|ipa 
that only oak, and fir, and 
feni, and look just like that;, that oi^ 
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gmglofWfl and one or two other bltda with similar winga 
hate just that casting, sweeping flight; that onlj’ mountain 
^ti«ams make just that everlasting noise. And aa to all this 
no serious doubt is poaoible, and if any one suggests a doubt 
there is no use in aiguing about it. A belief so primitive as 
gaiendly to be inarticulate, no other can compare with it in 
" fome, solidity, firmness, or steadiness.” 

This Empirical Beality is equivalent to human sense- 
perception. It involves much more than sensation, more 
than the sense -perception of an animal such aa the cow 
yonder; nay, to one man sense -perception has far more 
significance than to another. As mind develops all its 
functions develop, and sense - pmception comes to include 
more and more the elements which, considered abstractly, 
are ascribed to thought. In fact no clear separation of 
mental functions is possible, but only a distinction of view 
for special purposes. Thought is immanent in perception 
and perception is implied in all thought. We may say that 
most characteristic of thought are the soiehtific proceom^f 
classification and explanation ; and these are plainly involved 
in the present perception ; for I classify in Buying that I see 
oaks,^ chestnuts and fir trees ; ancL I explain in saying that 
I hear the noise of a river that cannot be Been, 

However, by thought these processes are carried much 
farther than by perception. Thought, dealing with oonczeto 
things, has chiefly three investigations, what things are, h<^ 
they came to be so, and what they do ; or their nature, ttieii 
caase^ and their effects. Not content with seeing that certain 
trees are oak, dieatnut and fir, aooordihg to popular recogni- 
tion, we desire to know exactly the structure of each of them 
and how they difEer from one another. We find that the oak 
and oheetnnt are much more alike than either of tWlli IB to 
the fir. We also learn that thesf ^trees and all other piants 
consist of cells, and ^hat this i^also true of oows and strldlowa 
and all other anifnala ; that the cells again conrist 
nndeeules, and that thm intimate struotnie it 
tPiith the rodm at the top ^ hiB. it ^y be 

iiid. is 'what t hlmy a are. 
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As to hiMT oame to be such as we now perceivie 

them, thetoottchu^ns are present less definite; but a 
botanist or zocdk^gist would giro some account, or suggestions 
toward an •account, of how oaks or cows arose ; and a 
geologist would explain that the rocks at the top of the hill 
(whi<4i I believe to be weathered slate) were long ago deposited 
as fine mud at the bottom of the ocean then covered with 
other deposits, and during disturbances of the earth’s crust 
subjected to enormous lateral pressure at a great depth and 
probably at high temperature ; whence resulted their character- 
istic cleavage and the tilting and fracture of their stratification. 
Beyond the deposition of the mud lies a region of surmise 
Gonoeming still earlier rocks, and farther back still the 
supposed cooling of the planet, after its origin in the oon- 
densation of a cloud of molecules. 

What things do depends upon what they are. Now they 
are regarded as special arrangements of molecules ; so that 
what they do depends upon the nature and grouping of these 
molecules according as they constitute inorganic or organic 
bodies, .plants or animals, oaks or cows. Amongst theii 
activities, it is explained, are those that enable ns to see 
tiiem, hefitr, smell, taste them, feel, them to be warm or cold ; 
for these elemepta of experience are scientifically regarded as 
m^:ely our sensations, not belonging to the EeaJity as simh. 
The OBdllations of the molecules of a body, for example^ 
by setting in motion the ether, stimulate the nerves of oui 
eyes or skin, and thereby the sense of light or warmth arisea. 
Since, then, as every inquiry brings us to a world of molecules 
and ether, and of their movements, it is very common to 
speak of these as real in an eminent degree, to the disparage- 
m^t of the manifold of Empirical Reality, as if this were 
^SteparatiVely unreal An obvious impropriety: to avoid 
shall call the world, as conceived by scient^c thsttglit] 
Reality.^ • 

i reduce Reality to much narrowest 

that the only absolute existepoci ill 
the wvtlpBroeiva ise Substance or suhstratum, oC which 

PhyiBcad l^pirioal Realities are merely the manifefstati^ 
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tsoBffeioufflien. Thd pxypex^e^^ot (die F^g^aiGal Wiarld, 
taHl^aiiOe, extenfidon, and motion, tli^ call primm^ qualities 
cf ilis nubstanoe ; and the further piDperties of the Rnnurioal 
World, colour, sound, eto.^ they call secondaiy quality There 
axe Tarious ways of formulating this doctrine; but they all 
agree*' in degrading the world of perception and scientific 
ilmalyidB to the position of a phenomenon, haying only a 
conditional reality and lying, in fact, as Plato says, somer 
where between reality and nothingness. We may call the 
substance which all appearances'* or phenomena are said to 
depend on, or inhere in, but which is never directly known. 
Transcendent Reality, or Being. 

As to the nature of this substance, however, whilst the 
commoner practice is (or has been) to call it Matter, others 
maintain that it is essentially Thought. The^u^tivity ctf the 
Divine Mind, they say, or the self-existent Ideas of things 
(for here again there are various opinions) must be regarded 
as the ultimate ground of phenomenal existexuse. And the 
nltimAte ground, thus conceived, it may be convenient ti^Mall 
Koumenal ReaUty. • 

Reality is, however, not exhausted by the object of perosp- 
tion and its supposed conditions.. Looking out upcm the 
landscape, I am aware of my own delight and interest in it, an 
expanding curiosity, activity, and exhilaration ; listening to the 
rodti of the liver, I cannot hdp wishing that the trees on this 
side of the valley were a little thinner, that I might idso see 
shimmer of the waters ; if whilst watching the swallows it 
oceoira to me that &yej are catching many insects, there may 
cross tny mind some disturbing oonsidnnitionB (dm ravmi of 
nattzre, mitigated by far(dier oonaiderstions oi the anm^mme 
that trould caused by too many inseote; and so (Ul 
them feelings, wishes, inferences also baloi^ to 
Beali^ ; itjB the reality of what l^odke calls * Beflec^oia^t^ 
maybe termed ' subjective ' to disCinguish it toe sii^e^fe 


Bes^ty of PwseptioiL 

There is nothing in'^ tbe snbjeofive^ 

qn^dity of be nisus ^ 
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; bat titUi Ofmnot be regarded bqth as a eonditl^a 
of other liodias ^..MnaoioiiBaeBa and at the same time inde- 
pexident (d them, ^ mcdeoulm are in relation to yisoal and 
auditory sessations. 

A Transcendent Eeality of Befleotion is generally recognised 
4ind^ the.names of Mental Sulmtance, Ego, Saif or Spirit f or, 
considering it as infomdng and animating the body^iuid (by 
most) as capable of subsisting independently, it is called the 
Soul. Concerning the nature of this mental snbstance, how- 
ever, and its relations to the thoughts and feelings which are 
its properties, modes, or activities, there is, as in the corre- 
sponding case of material substance, much difference of opinion ; 
and, according to Materialism, the substance of mind is the 
body. 

Finally, the Self, or Soul, or particular human (or animal) 
43onBQioasne8s is sometimes treated as an emanation or proc^ 
or phase of the Universal or Divine Consciousness; and, 
according to this doctrine, the worlds of perception and reflection 
the same fundamental Noumenal BeaHty. 

^ 2. The notions of Beality and Truth are sometimes 
identified, as when it ia said that the truth of the world is 
tine Good ; meaning that .Good i^ the ultimate Beality. But 
it aee^ bettei; to say that Beality is that of which Truth is a 
mme or less adequate representation; or that Truth is the 
ooncespondenoe of cognition with Beality. It may be com- 
plained that this is to give a secondary place and an inferior 
dignity to truth ; wd further that, thus understood, truth 
oannot be ascribed at all to the Divine Cansciousness, which 
is Beality itself. Soch difficulties, arising from traditionaiy 
associationB of words, ase amongst the reasons why Metaphysics 
finOBt be written. It seems to me that human conaciousnesB 
Beality itself. Whether the Universal ConseionB- 
be caUbd 'true,' matters little: 1 despair o^dpiug 
to the A&olute by an^accumulation of predicatn^ 
ifnprd tfenth inpiplies the possibility of error, it be 

Divine Mind ; and it seems an adnottege 
ni tiitAbove that it regards truth aa only appertain- 

ir# to ooneciqftwiees, imd restrains. tim viganM of 
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ipdbltlatiEUi by the consideration that what seek ie ^ 
oKifOh^ ^ 

Truth, tbes, must be considered under each of the 
leoQgniaed modes of cognition and representation, Percept, 
llmage. Concept, Judgment; and in relation to the various 
modes of concea^g Eeality. 

The Percept, indeed, may seem identical with S^pirical 
Eeality ; and so it may be as far as it goes ; but it is never 
adequate, as we may see by looking closer at an oak tree, by 
tearing off the bark, making sectionB of the wood, examining 
it under a microscope. The percept, again, may contain 
representations that accurate inspection will not verify ; that 
is, it may be illusory. Besides, not every one looking at yonder 
hill can discriniinate all the shades of its manifold coloration ; 
some are blind, or colour-blind in various degrees ; there are 
limits of discrimination to the most delicate sense : nor, listen- 
ing to the concert of nature, can every one hear the various 
tones of stream, thrush, grasshopper ; nor when |iight falls, the 
cry of bats in altisaimo, the hooting of owls and stilL'4he 
mshing of the stream ; some are deaf, some Lear various noises 
but no music. There are, therefoi^, three ways in which 
perception may come short qf the truth of Empirical Eeality : 
it may be abnormal, or illusory, or inadequate. , 

The content of any percept is direct Empincal Eeality for 
perceiving Subject ; but so &r as it does not agree with 
the perception of other Subjects in the same circumtiiaaoes, it 
is abnormal or illusory. So far as merely inadequate, it is 
tymhplic or representative of a whole ; and it is true so &r as 
it aigaifles further possible percepts discoverable, immediately 
or conceptually, by exploratioit • 

Perception may be especially inadequate in inspect of tiie 
relations and reciprocal influeiM^e of things. Whi^” a thu^ 
is, seeps to^ perception a imedlessi ijnestion, but it Is JM*y 
difficu^ to answer; how fsr tilings are dbtuit from one 
aBotM; may be perceived nsore or less aecurately, but imly 
ipthin narrow limita T^ a ewtain Ime ^nrifllies in one 
aituetion and not in another ; tfant one taee titedowe barren 
AXoffiM, wh0Bt another allowa tikO of iitaaefiOr under- 
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^ood: BO mmoh p^hapa, be said to peroOivei but ijiiA 

the prooeises tbal^ bave these results. We cannot percdv^ 
how vegetable life depends upon soil and sunshine; how 
Animal life depends upon vegetable, and vegetable upon 
animal ; the processes and conditions of dependeni^ are secret 
and obscure. We perceive the voice of thb river and the 
light of the sun, but not the means hy which they i^each us. 
Thus, when we try- to trace the connections of things and 
events, the inadequacy of direct perception drives us from 
Empirical to Physical Eeality. 

Now the elements of Physical Beality, atoms and ether, 
cannot be directly perceived at all, cannot be sensibly dis- 
tinguished from space, being too refined to offer any sensible 
resistance to our movements. Atoms massed together, indeed, 
become directly perceptible by manipulation ; but this is a 
very coarse means of perception, since millions of atoms may 
be added to, or subtracted from, a given mass without our 
being at all aware of it. The size and qualities of atoms, the 
nature of the ether and the movements of these things are 
altogether conceptual Conceptual truth, which will presently 
be considered, is entirely representative ; it is not only 
symbolic of something else, but iU is also no part of that which 
it symbolises ; ^or the name or definition of oxygen is no part 
of the gas, as the colour of a rose is part of its Empidcal 
Beality. 

Ab to the truth of percepts in relation to Transcendent 
Beality, Substance was supposed by Locke to resemble 
Empirical Beality (ideas of sensation) in its primary qualities, 
but no further. Spencer tries to show that, whilst there is 
no direct resemblancdi there must be a correspondence of 
rdations between the world as perceived and the Unknowable 
^oroe ; olhers have even denied that a transcendent Substance 
eiiBtfl.mt all Noumenal Beality presents similaa diffiai&Mes: 
PlatO:#reats the Vutb of the phenomena (percepts) somatimeB 
iMia fiartici^^ m^iamnetimes as an imitation of, Ideas and 
he that great perplexity arises in either course. In feet, 

we ane Ifere efeafronted with a great traditionary question of 
25etaphy8|b& (See VIII.) 
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^ iiit^«t ai^ttcdiea to Ahe tnztii ^ 

^mgaa : I mean the phantasms oi traoes that p6zoepti<m8 
leatn ia the mind and which fill our study of memory or 
imt^nation. On the whole, it must be considered to foUow 
&e truth of perception itself ; that is, images may be normal 
or abnormal, or^ illusory, culequate or inadequate ; and, in the 
latter case, either as to objects and events, or to their order 
and relationa The older psychologists greatly exaggerated 
the extent to which, in ordinary minds, inmges aie copies of 
their original percepts. A few people have very vivid and 
complete mental pictures, most people much leas perfect, some 
hardly any that can be said to resemble objects or occurrences : 
rimilarly with phantasms of hearing and of active touch; 
of other sense -perceptions still less. In general, as pero^ 
tion is inadequate, it is symbolic; and imagery is far more 
so, as we see in the swift and synoptic career of memory; 
but this is a matter of Psychology rather than of Meta- 
physics. Mental imagery is a great source of illusions and 
primitive superstitions ; but with the development of itaeon 
imagery and the vague ideas it supports are superseded by 
concepts, and become important chiefly as scdwidiary to the 
conceptual system, , , 

If you mention an oak to any Englishmaz^ who baa ever 
lived in the country, it may call up some image of a tree |p?ow- 
ing in a wood or in a meadow ; it will at least suggest eeitein 
obaracteristics of such a tree in verbal schemes if you adc tmn 
to describe it ; as that it bears leaves of a certain shape and 
ooloiir» branohee almost horixontal with sharp lateral twists, 
has scorns for fruit, eometimee carries oaJr-ai^as, makes a 
hard durable wood of a certain structora This is his idea 
of an oak. A botanist mak^ this idea more definite aqd 
detailed, explams that oak-apples are not a nattuaf predudj 
assigui^a. pastiealar oak to its gmauiMnd species, showmg^liaw 
it differs from other allied Idnda This is tBs oonc^^hMpI au 
oak. The botanist may go on to explaifi bow ^ oak 
laading upcm the soil and sfr;; how ite leareh 

aud aiEhale <»cygeu,^ Ipr |t|ia mture of he 

nribv you to Iho chend^, waml >l|ls with 
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(kfiidtioiis or ^noeptB of %}iBm and their laws. Thus, agaih, 
the cono^tufld system is created to make good the short- 
eominga of peroeptibn imd imagination, Physical Beality to 
Dhmplete Empiric^ Beality. The creation of this conceptual 
^stem is carried out by a combination of observation, 
hypOthesii, deduction and induction, for which I refer to books 
on Logic and Methodology. The phy^cal method proceeds 
Erom percepts to concepts concerning their nature and con- 
nection, and comes back to percepts again : the return to 
percepts being the verification of the conceptual construction. 
At every stage the conceptual process must conform to the 
analogy of perception, and is checked by perceptual conditions 
By conforming to the analogy of perception, I mean that the 
[jhingB conceived must be endowed only with such qualities 
md movements as bear some resemblance to the qualities 
ind movements of things perceived, though they may not 
reaSmble the very percepts of which they are conceptions : 
the vibrations of molecules are not like the perceived fact 
yt •dieat, but t^jey are like vibrations that are things 
pereeived. That the process is checked by perceptual 
conditions means that if (for example) it is conceived that 
plants exhale oxygen, ait must be shown to perception 
that^ the gas . exhaled has the properties and reactions of 
Dxygen ; and the properties of pure oxygen are inferred 
Eh>in the reactions of a gas obtained under conditions 
»uoh as to satisfy our perception that nothing else can be 
present. 

It follows fh)m this that the conceptual process, in spite 
yt its highly symbolic character, is an imaginable one, at teast 
to those whose imagination is tolerably powerful ; and this 
has two consequences. First, imagination may prepare the 
way for con6eptual theory ; since by its means even atrons 
Hvilrt^ier may be seen, as fay an indefinitely powerfah 
iiig«^ba8. See^idly, the that the conceptual proem nan 
to j^tured^W intuitively represented^ whether by via^ or 
'iBcbeite^ it into the same plane with toe 

perci^pltial piftoera; so \hat Empirical and Physical Beality 
Nto ami^thereby that MtisfibOtiou nucbtained 
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foSl? >1^ sake of which the mind creates Physical Beality. 
Wltimnt intnitionj no understanding. 

There lemain, however, two discrepancies between these 
n^ldas of Beality. The first is that, whilst the Smpirioal is 
midiily static, the Physical is a world of incessant movement. 
The scene brfore me presents indeed some objects moving at 
various rates — the dashing swallows, the rushing stream, the 
browsing cattle; but the meadows and mountains give an 
irresistible impression of pennanenoe, and even the sunshine 
seems a steady illumination. The oonoeptions of Phyaioal 
Beality represent the whole as a scene of incessant change. 
The motions of ftnimalR are attributed to molecular motions 
going on inside them, most of which are active when the 
animal lies at rest ; the hills are whirling with me through 
vpace in a frantically complex figure, and all their rocks 
vibrating with thermal and other latent forces : any apparent 
rest is relative to my position or my perceptive powers. The 
sniushine that gives such steady illumination dances past with 
incredible activity, and its apparent steadiness is mere soaBB^ 
ticm. That introduces the second discrepancy : Physical and 
Fhnpirical Beality are only conceived ^ a continuum in reject 
of the primary qualities of matter, as if these were not 
sensation : the secondary qualities are r^ardec} es oonnected 
wiUi the primary only in Empirical Beality. 

§ 4. So far we have only considered the Truth of objective 
oonsciousness, but in the subjective region we may draw 
parallel distinctions. Corresponding with the percepticHi of 
thingsi^ there is introspection of mental states and prooeSses^ 
whether whoUy subjective (like toothache), or (like yellew) 
objective in their first significance but atow ixmsidered merely 
in themselves or in subjective relationa Introapection may 
be abnormal or pathological in various ways ; but ws^are 
ocnoenn^ wf^ its adequacy or iimdeqnacy, because is 
the condition of its truth in relation to subjedGive Bealit^i 

Tha ocmtent of every intmspection m, like the contain 
ei^ peaccept, symbolie and, in ^t sense, i^pMenstatitaF of /a 
srjbidt oompnsmg fta moie than ^mmediafig^niid distiiict 
oom^iMuinesB of ^ i OenecaD^^ eleaef tatten^ 
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ooatent i$ to Imng to light elements that at first \yere 

imdi^^iinilinated. To reaj^ this, any one who is not familiar 
Mrith snob matters has only to read the description of Anger 
or Fear in ^ psychological text-book ; though indeed noyelists 
and poete often say the same things in their own way. These 
writeors draw our attention to much that the distracted mind 
neglects * but there is a great deal in a fit of anger that will 
never be set down in books. Perhaps the symbolic character 
of oonsdousness may be most easily seen in this, that every 
emotion develops through a series of stages, but we know 
what is the matter with us as soon as one begins : the initial 
stage is a sign of all that is to follow. 

Direct analysis by mere attention shows us much, but 
indirect analysis brings out much more, as every one must 
have realised on first reading Berkeley’s Theory of Vision : the 
first great triumph in Psychology of indirect analysis. This 
proves to us that we must have certain sensations which it 
costs some eflFort to become aware o£ Clearly, therefore, 
intoospection, like^perception, is inadequate and representative 
or symbolic ; and it is true, as distinct from real, so far as it 
signifies further possible content of introspection discoverable, 
immediately or conceptually, by ^ploration. 

* 6. Discqjverable immediately or conceptually I say ; for 

here too we may distinguish the Empirical Beality of intro- 
spection from something analogous to Physical Beality, namely, 
a conceptual system designed to connect and iiomplete the 
inadequate and fragmentary contents of introspection. The 
possibility of such a system has been indicated by such con- 
ceptions as leibniz^B petites perceptions, Spencer’s atomic 
feelings, and Fechner’i subliminal consciousness. All th<^ 
expressions point to depths of mental life that underlie, in 
indefinite remoteness and obscurity, all that can be 

the region of self-ocmsciouanese : a mentaUli fty Ih o laws 
nf Wiiose growtR must contam the explanation (if th^ be 
any) 0^ the work and play of our superficial thonghbl and 
hypotheses are often scouted by w^bo 

tiiink that pl^^bgioaf conditions give a sufficient ex^ana-^ 
tiob of t||b mand, and hf those who teach that the of 
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uatroajpe^ooa: are the limits of anslTsis. the formei 

are palpably mistake, and the tetter soon sorrender to 
To take the final results of introspection as t}ie Umite 
4d peychdogical analyaiB is as unreasonable as .to confine 
Physios to the data of sense. Some would even make the 
paneeption oi space an ultimate datum, though space is the 
subject of all Geometry, and has therefore an infinitely diversi- 
fied content. But it seems to me that even the sensations of 
blue or yellow, however apparently struotureless, as they are 
correlative with the functions of an bncient and complex organ, 
must carry in their constitution the records of that organ’s 
growth. To fix upon any data as ultimate is to repeat the 
error of those “ limitary cherubs ” who, in the name innate 
ideas or a priori forms, have affected to settle for ns all the 
questions of nature and genesis ; it is to inMnge the interest 
of Beason in everlasting labour. 

This conceptual system of Psychology, as it bears numy 
analogies to Physical Reality, must be investigated by tiie 
Physical Method, proceeding from introspective data, thrqiigfi 
oonoepts, to introspective verification. But there are curtain 
differences between the subjective and objective conceptual 
systems ; ( 1 ) The subjective ,16 not, like the objective syrtem, 
^ scene of incessant motion ; for it is not in ^Moe, whieteis 
a eondition of motion ; but it is the scene of incessant diange 
of quality, of intensity, and of feeling-tone. ( 2 ) The diatine- 
tion of primary and secondary qualities has no ^aoe iu 
subjective Reality, nor in sensations considered as sub^etive 
3xpentmi6 ; ka the whole of consciousness is real in the 
wnwA «Qd in the same degree. ( 3 ) Low-grade or sub-Uminal 
jonseiouanees in the psycWogical ooneeptuM systmu is more 
iifficult to imi^ine than the play of atoms and etiisr in 
[]hsinistry and Physfos; for, by hypothesis, low-gAde oon- 
ieicn]aasl% o^mot be imitated by o^ imagmaticm, wh^>ls 
dways high-giada One wbuld like to be a dd|^ or a 
nr a ^inal gangikm fin a time ; for the fSailuBS M imagitMitimi 
fifikw tha hrirar life dtecoaragw the oadentiuidhipinid 
gilihait tee tasddy^’aBqniseBe m pawiy phyitixdtiloal 
inti ; Am IntiwiiBet^ if 
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reUtivel^ aa,poi|^er^ aa those used in Physiology, it would 
still (like- thedi in their own functaou) fall £ar short of 
revaaliog the laUng BdmtuUimius and the IcUms pracesinU 
of seusatio). Biologioal and physical analogies most help, 
or some other way may yet be found- > 

§ .6- As to the truth of concepts, it may be considered, 
first, as a question of their consistency with one another ; but 
this is Bufflciently treated of in Formal Logic under the heads 
of Division and the Predioablea Secondly, there is the 
relation of concepts to Empirical Beality ; and this, again, is 
treated of in Inductive Logic under the heads of Classification 
and Nomenclature. But, thirdly, there is the relation of 
coimepts to Physical Beality ; and this at first may seem to 
need no special discussion, for, it may be eiaked, what is 
Physical Beality except concepts ? But it is much more ; for 
the concept is a function of cognition, and beyond it lie the 
things to be known by it The concepts of Physical Beality 
are symbolic of something; and their truth consists in 
atgq^ying things and processes in such a way that inferences 
drawn from them Tsan be verified in Empirical Beality : where 
waT^ from the depths ^of Nature come to the surface and 
break in the light of daj. We ^verify perceptually as far as 
posfitble, but the weakness of our senses leaves a conceptual 
r^ion which is believed to correspond to something impercept- 
ible; just as perception itself does, except that perception is 
identical with Beality in that character which is a sign of 
the rest. That further region is conceived as if it might 
be perceived ; and is, therefore, conceived on the analogy of 
perception, so that it may also be imagined. For if the 
conoeptual system , is ^educed to merely arbitrary symbols, 
such as mathematical equations, these may be verifiable and 
very uaefhl ; but to formulate is not to explain, for it dees 
plil^nt to ns the continuity of the World ; npr, 
doee^j^^snbserveHhat fin^ use of science and phUce^diy, tike 
Nsl^ore intp Self-consciousness. 

; ^ ^ between the question of the tpitlk of 

conceit in ^s^ption to Physical Beality on the end 

on il^^otlyw han^ in relation to Txansoendent Beality; ia 
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l^fWaBendBot Bealifcy ia eonoeived ot as having its bstog 
ol^^rwise tha^ aa possible peiceptiozL But if, hy hjpothcnos, 
|s imperoeptible, how ow it be conoeivsbte ? Undoubtedlyi 
" Substauoe and Idea ” present themselyes to us ^ concepts ; 
but can we a^ign them anj distinct content or connotation 
and any Deference or denotation beyond themselyes 7 This, 
like the corresponding question with regard to percepts, is a 
traditionary problem of Metaphysics, and we must hereafter 
try to solye it Philosophers often assure us the solution is 
unattainable, that the transcendent is nnknowable; bat it 
presently appears that this is only an exordium to stimulate 
ourioeity whilst they go on to tell us all about it They seem 
anxious to restrain the yagaries of other minds; unbridled 
speculation is such a waste of time, they say : like Locke, who 
nevertheless cannot restiuin his own speculations oonoeming 
charubinL But Locke, like Sir Thomas Browne, may have 
seen reason “ to fear the prophecy of Elias,” and that the time 
of this world was running to its dregs. We have better 
hopes, or at least we have longer viewa Why sboul^tUe 
human race, now assured of its youth, be iii eus great a huny 
as when anticipating its decrepitude ? Is it certain that 
philosophers can waste their^time ? , Would they, if otherwise 
enq^yed, be very useful ? But meanwhile they do no harm : 
a statesman usually does more mischief by a single Act of 
Parliament than the whole line of philosophers have aceom- 
pliahed sinoe Thales. r 

But we cannot hope to approach l^nnsoendent Beslity 
eatii^ by the Physical Method, proceeding from peioepto 
thro^h analogtms concepts to empirical verification, to 
maintain that this is the only valid inetbod for sB investiga- 
tions that deserve the name of sdence, no matter how largely 
the conceptual element may predominate in thexfi : this I 
take tohe true positicm of Emfi^cal Philosophy ; and 
Physical Method must be foUewed as far sB it will laid m 
The opposite method is to begin with concept^ to endeivonr 
to istahlish tbw velatiei^ to cme an<^h«r« md to 

loi tois pnoceirnDB, that is, the syikitoatiait^ 
o w to opto , to the eole reoutote veiificatiom mtohod 
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no t^ogic. Plato's plan of Dialect^ 

maket the near«|t a^iroadi to it» Bud l^gel has made the 
most ^borate akalapt ^to eany it out We are oftea amred 
tilat Hegel |hd not dwegard the &cts ; and t^t is true : to 
ffisregaxd the faets is impossible, for without th^ there oould 
be no amise in conoepts. But he had no dear view of the 
place of facts in the method of investigatien and proof, nor of 
the uses of facts in relation to different orders of concepts. 
Hmiee, so far as it is based upon fects, his Bationaliain is onlj 
mi unintelligent EmpiriciBin. We must begin with experience, 
since otherwise there is no problem ; and return to expmenee, 
sim^ otherwise no solution is made good ; and proceed on the 
analogy of experience, since otherwise there is a failure of 
that continuity and resemblance in which explanation consists. 
The use of quitting the cave is to find the essential nature 
and connection of the shadows, and to return, and to interpret 
them. But the chief concepts of the transcendent world, 
Substance ” and '' Idea,'’ have not the definiteness of content 
wBic]^ the Physical Method presupposes. No inference has 
ever been drawn frofn them that could be verified by particular 
expdiieiice in perception eg: introspection. And the truth is, 
I^thkik, that they are not. concepts of science or knowledge, 
but 6C that backbond of Belief out of which knowledge has 
been diff^mitiatw as science has been out of knowledge. If 
such ccmcepts are to be justified, it must be as appertaining to 
the neoessaiy background of our picture of the World ; and it 
should appear possible by fair inferences (though imperfect 
beoauM unveiifiable) — to trace in that obscurity a few faint 
outHnes of resemblance to things that stand in the foreground 
and are more dktioc^y known. 

§ 7. Befleoting cm the above discussion, we find that to 
question the truth of perception or of oonceptiem implioar 
tihllt' thegf are modes of Judgment. To distinguish Jhniwuthrrifi 
proottM^ 1^ be^necemary in# Psychology or in Lcgic, but 
the third is involved in the two Irnmer* 
HibepiU^the j^hemm^non that suggests to me an oalc ^ d 
im insjilaotion to liiue the further piopexi^ 
whether yonder lock is elate or granito, yowdir 

" 8 
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% Swallow or a martin ; or whether any of them are even 
solid bodies r these and innumerable other points in the region 
of present perception may be doubtful ; and in deciding in 
one way or another, I judge. Similarly with th^ concept : it 
is not only that, as Hamilton observes, every concept is a 
fasdculus of judgments," implying as many judgments as it 
comprises attributes and relations between the attributes ; so 
that if the concept A hew the attributes b, c, d, we may be 
said to judge, logically, that b, c, d, coexist, and that each of 
them determines A ; but, further, if the concept is used cogni- 
tively, which is its only interest for Metaphysics, we judge 
that b, c, d, belong to the reality that A represents, and 
ooinhere in that reality Hence a doctrine of Categories or 
highest Concepts is properly a doctrine of Judgments, and is 
concerned with their truth or relation to reality. Eant shows 
that it is the reference to objects that distinguishes the meta- 
physical from the merely logical forms of the understanding. 
The Truth of Judgments, then, is the ultimate question as to 
truth of every kind. ^ * 

A judgment comprises a sign and something signified : it 
is a representation or symbolic consciousness of the relations 
of connection or resemblance in j^hich certain elements of 
reality stand to one another. There is no^ impropriety in 
saying that to judge is to conceive the relation of such or such 
terms ; but it is always something more, namely, to believe in 
that relation ; for in no other way can it constitute experience 
or science. The elements related may belong to the same 
order, Empirical, Physical, Transcendent ; or these orders may 
be cross -related in a judgment: that oil of vitriol (for 
instance) is H^SO^, is an empirico-phyrical judgment. But 
let us avoid as much as possible the humours of technicality. 
Locke held that any body perceived resembled in fts primary 
quaUlifis t^e corresponding unknown substance ; but he could 
not have called this on empirico-transcendefit judgment. 

Metaphysics, however, does not inquire into the truth Of 
all possible judgments : it is enough to deal (1) with those for 
which no forms of proof are giveo^ by LogicNu: Mathematics, 
munely, judgments taken for grained by those Sciences them- 
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selves ; (2) the first principles of the Natural Sciences, so far 
as tiiey have been ascertained ; and (3) certain judgments that 
have merely been preserved by philosophical tradition; for 
this tradition must be continuous. Metaphysics, then, is the 
criticism of those judgments, whether scientific or traditionary, 
which cannot be proved from other judgments, and therefore, 
strictly speaking, cannot be proved at all ; judgments of which 
no methodical proof is possible, because method supposes some 
more general principle (which must be a judgment) on which 
to proceed. Yet, without method, how can there even be 
criticism ? It becomes necessary to try to advance “ considera- 
tions determining the mind ” (in Mill’s phrase), in order to 
induce reasonable people to grant some principle upon which 
a method may be founded. Hence the fundamental problem 
of Philosophy is the possibility of a criterion or test of truth. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE TEST OF TBTTTH. 1. HISTORICAL 

§ 1. Both in the preparatory and in the great age of Greek 
Philosophy, Reason was confident in her own powers. Daring 
and constmctive thinkers seem to have been of Spinoza’s mind 
that the truth reveals both itself and error : mne sicut lux 
§eip8am et tenehrOB manifestat, sic 'veritas norma sm, et falsi 
est. Plato, indeed, mentions the principle of Contradiction 
as a ground of discrimination {Rejp, 436 b), and infallibility 
(47^ distinctness (478 c) as characteristics of science 

in contrast with o{)inion ; but although these remarks remind 
US of many anxious attempts in subsequent ages to define the 
nature of truth, for Platj they are rather descriptive than 
canonical, and show more security than caution. As in the 
course of investigation difficulties accumulated, he acknow- 
ledged that truth had not yet been attained, left the Good 
undetermined, as to the origin and nature of the world was 
content with probability; Aristotle, too, whilst carefully 
investigating the conditions of formal truth, or consistency, 
admitted Chance amongst the principles of things, and irre- 
ducible accidentia amoqgst the consequences. Yet they both 
assumed that truth was attainable, and that when attained it 
would m^Cnifest itself as a systematic explanation of a world 
of Reason ; that such a world of Reason exists, and Ijj^^refore 
is by Reason knewable. It w^ only in the age of speculative 
disappointment and of political and social depression that the 
force pf negative criticism drove men to seek a criterion or 
teat of truth :#dedulous^to lay sure foundations for the |few 
structure ^f practical lifg ^ indisputable principles, if not of 
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KatQz«, at l(mt of human conduct . It waa .in behalf oi 
xationid action that the Epicaieans and StoicB tried to solve 
the initoal question of Philosophy. 

' There were, in fact, two questions : (1) Whatis Beality \ 
and (2) How do I know that my judgment eorresponds with 
Beality ? 

According to Epionrus, a materialist of the School oi 
Democritus, the criterion of troth ixmoemmg Nature is sense- 
perception, which must be distinct and ultimate, i*. 

incapable of being shaken or confiilnad by reasoning {iXoyo^). 
Touch is the most trustworthy of the senses, because it g^vee 
direct knowledge of the properties of the only reality in the 
world, atbma, when in sufficient mass to be perceptible. This 
is a criterion of Empirical Beality rather than of Truth. 

Opinion and belief Epicurus traced to the peraistenoe oi 
perceptions in the mind, and therefore held that, to be trust- 
worthy, they too must be distinct and verifiable by the senses ; 
at least they must not be contradicted by the senses. Even 
the atoms, since they are not severally perceptible, can only he 
tile object of bdief, and they come under t&e rule that " con- 
ceming things imperceptible it is necessary to draw inferences 
&om the^ phenomena." This is t^p way of analogy, and it 
implies a belief in the uniformity of Nature. It also implies 
that perception is our authority not only for particular sensa- 
tiona but also for their relations or syntbeau ; and tiist the 
qmthesis of belief must also be derived &om the perceived 
oonneotions of things. The only definite synthetic primsiple 
diaoovat^le in Epicureanism is the maxim that “nothing 
atusB firom nothing or perishes into nothingness.” And thii 
u now recognised as one of the ooimtitiientB of the law oi 
Oansation; yet the way of analogy which governed the 
QOE^ectures of Epicurus seems to have been oonoettibd (if we 
may j^ge fir^ the remains of Philoddnus) not with cuuationi 
hut with the properties of kimls (c£ Di^. Laert x. 20, and 
Wallace's Bpieunamitm, c. z.). 

SiacnTus fJaimed the attainment of positive knowledge 
only eo fiir es it tendied human intefeeta A»to tiie legion 
#'staa itiid metemu be was oanteat.with anv hypotiMsis that 
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waa not caotradi^tad by the eeneea; einoe any posiible ex- 
planation of these tliitigB on physical analogies would dispense 
with the intervention of the Gods: contemplative idlers in 
intramondvie gardens, for whose perfect leisure and repose' he 
wps fdways ohiody almoisB. 

The Stoics, materialists of the School of Heraclitus, also 
derived knowledge from sense-perception: the test of truth, 
they said, is the irresistibility of conviction that 

accompanies imprassionB. Home's superior force, vivacity, 
and solidity " is not quite the same thing ; for KardKrpjnf: was 
due rathe)r to the apprehension of the Subject than to the im- 
pressions tbCmselvea In fact, of course, both physical and 
mental agencies are necessary. 

Next to sensations, according to the Stoics, certain con- 
ceptions are trustworthy, namely, those that are common to 
all ttien {/mvaX Ivvouu), But they must have been aware that 
such percepts or concepts could test only the elements of truth ; 
for they had learnt from Aristotle that truth, or knowledge, 
rfiqq^res a synthesis and can only belong to judgments ; and 
nothing is more memorable of them than their sublime con- 
oeption of the order, law,, and unity of the World, No doubt 
they tried to arrive at such ju4gments and to correct and 
justify them b^ the logical methods which they studied and 
elaborated; but no logic can give an original synthesis, iai 
their attempts to avoid this difficulty seem to have incited the 
later Pyrrhonists to attack the doctrine of the syllogism and 
all first principles on which syllogisms depend. 

Cicero, though in speculative questions an Academic, 
followed the Stoics in moral philosophy; and one tendency 
of their school attainedan his writings to great distinctness of 
expression : I mean the tendency, derived from the Cynics, to 
lay stieffl* upon what seemed to them " natural " or aooorditig 
to Nature, as necessarily good and true. It was this led 
tlwffn tO B^ basis of truth in perceptions and in comiocHi 
OQPOepttots formed by a natural pmess of gro\eth (Hke Aria- 
in i^te of their addiction to the artificial 
peoeeans of Lo|^ and r^ugnance to the semmoua relatixms of 
hmnan li£ak Cicero followed them ia<regarding peree^tions as 
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pariyi^g oonviqtioQ in spite of frequent ] and 
^ «omil hrpQuu (at leasts of mor^) appear in his writingB as 
t^tie famous docteine of innate ideas : swrU tnim vngmii^ no^tris 
ilwino innata virhUtm (Tubc. iii 1. 2). « 

Whether indeed this notion, bo oontraiy to the earlier 
Stoic Psychology, was original with Cicero, cannot, I suppose, 
be known. It may be traceable to the Platonic reminiscence, 
which, Th. Whittaker tells us, in his Neo-PlatoniBts (chap. v. § 1), 
was transformed by Plotinus into a doctrine of innate ideas 
potentially present. It also occurs in Epictetus, who asked, 
according to Arrian (A^arpi^. ii. 11. 3), whether of good or 
evil, of what we ought and ought not to do, there was eyer 
any one without an innate idea (Ip^fnrrav Ivpotav), This is 
something more definite and universal than the hereditary 
potentiality of virtue recognised by Plato and Aristotle. If the 
seed of virtue were allowed to mature, Cicero thought. Nature 
herself would lead us to a happy Ufa Moral ideas, common to 
all men, are dearest in children and those who stand nearest 
to the origins; being, in fact, the expression of that diyiife 
Beason which is the life of Nature in the humkn mind : ommsfum 
cofisenstts naturae vox est {Tunc, i ^5. 35). It is vicious 
customs and institutions tlia( obscuip the light of Nature, 

If, however, we inquire strictly for the test of truth in 
this theory, we can hardly find it in the innate ideas them- 
sdve8,riiiice some test is necessary to determine what they are : 
aseh as their universal recognition, the canon of cathoUc truth, 
qwd sempeTy quod v^nquey quod ab omnibus. The trace of this 
argument is left upon Locke's polmnic. 

By whom self-evidence was first alleged as the test of 
synthetic judgment, I caimot discover perhaps by the mathe- 
maticians: for Plato (Rep, 610) says that the mathematioisas 
set forth their prindples as self-evident and rejected all proh 
posala^ pTQva them. It implies coil^dence not so much in 
a system of reason as in speoific intuitions? At any rate, 
Galen {Repair, Me^. i 4) sp&tks of two kinds of manifest truth 
recognised by ancient phUosophers : the one, peroe]^imti of 
particulffl sez^tion, the other, ii^UBclual cognilticnm, indemon* 
s^hls, hut evidoni^upon tlm firet^inspectimi. of tiie 
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latter he entu&erates : things equed to the same thing are equal 
if equals be added to or taken from equals, the sums or re- 
mainders are equal ; nothing happens without a cause ; nothing 
arises from* nothing or corrupts into nothing ; and, finally, 
the principle of Excluded Middle. 

If, then, we sum up the criteria which commended them- 
selves to Greek philosojiiers, of various ages and schools, we 
may say that (1) the earlier inquirers trusted to a systematic 
or (at least) a comprehensive explanation of the world as its 
own justification ; that Uien (2) the principles of logical con- 
sistency Were worked oub; that next, when partly by force of 
this] Logic, partly from other causes, truth seemed farther off 
than ever, (3) trust was put in sense-perceptions, either for 
their clearness or their aggressiveness, as supplying the elements 
of knowledge and the means of verifying concepts and judg- 
ments; that (4) self-evidence was regarded as a ground for 
accepting axioms as well as percepts; that (5) naturalness, 
original endowment, universal consent — they come to the same 
thing — was more and more relied on by the Stoics ; and that 
(6) on the whole, in spite of some inconsistencies, the uniformity 
of Nature (always implied in the belief in a rational world) 
became more and more explicit amongst both the Stoics and 
the Epicureans.^ 

With the revival of Philosophy (that is, of personal 
unoflBcial speculation, the Philosophy of private judgment) the 
search for the Criterion revived; for the Middle Age, like 
that of the free Greek Cities, had its own confidence, though 
not exactly of the same kind; and now again criticmm, 
accompanying vast social and political changes, had destroyed 
that confidence. Th^ Renascence, like the later Greek 
schools, professed (at least, in its most conspicuous leaders) to 
seek kuD^edge for the sake of Ufe, but with far wider interests 
and better hope than the Stoics and Epicureans, ^nd in fact 
disintereetedly. * • 

. § The influence of those scIlooIs upon the modems is 
Wtf obvious. The modems went back not to Plato and 
Aristotle — the^latter especially having been discredited by 
imjmthses and unfashionable friends,— but to those who 
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liliwk either (like Bnmo aad Oodwoi^) 

l!#>'tiw#J!Feo-HatoiiistB, or to the Stoics end Epknteene. 

' -aaey be said to have had Spiouraan afflnitieB; bat 
i| iS' ilOt eoiy to state his raiterion briefly and aatia&ctorily, 
nor n it neoeesary to attempt it, smoe tbis is not an ex* 
itanrti'PB histiuy of the subject, but an inquiry as to the main 
positions ; and the unqueationable oharaoters of Bacon's method, 
bbeervatioa, ccanprehenaiTe oomparison, experiment, elimination, 
will be met with elsewheie. 

The doctrine of Descartes, according to its most conspicuous 
and oA-repeated statement, is that those things are true wbiob 
we elearly and distinotly conceive ' (Discows, P. iv); that 
is, a clear and distinct oonoeption answers for the fbct ; and 
althou^ the terms ‘ clear ' and ‘ distinot ’ remind one of the 
Epicurean ipdpyeia rather than of the Stoical icordXir^, yet 
his derivation of such oonoeptions (according to the more 
prominent pamages) not from pexoeptian but from the innate 
oapacity of the soul, sufficiently indicates the line of teaditum ; 
and, indeed, he oaUs them eomwunes notiones, though in scune 
men they are obscured by prejudice (iVtw^Mu, i § 50)^ 
The ^ths which he thus adduced and relied npon were not 
<mly abetiact concepts, such as self-ezutence and perfection, 
but also axioms : if equals be added to equals, the wholes ate 
equal (Frincipia, L § 13), and that 'nothing eannot be the 
cause of anything' (.Mntipia, i. § 76). 

What Descartes understood by 'clear' and 'distinot' is 
explained in the Frineipia (L § 45) : " Cleat I call that which 
to an attentive mind is present and open (apertd ) ; distinot, 
that which, besides bring dear, is so separated and marked off 
bxmi everything else, as to omtain indtsrif nothing but what 
is cleat.” That, then, is a true coDoeption which is clear in 
its contents and distinct in all its relationa Des&artes -did 
not SIB thi^ such ideas imply an already omiqdeted systmn ct 
knowledge, and ore to be hoped for not in fte initiation but 
in the consummation rif Ph&osophy. Couidsr tlmeoiiae|ihl of 
■mlf’ M ' porfeotioii in bU 1 XTn 

idmiUd oom^ain tint many people nesnr all tblll' lifaa fOtsafrib 
Hiytlni^ In the in sriiieh akfrft it can be jtl^ged ot 
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Ccmc^tions, .dear and distinolf m far as thsy hme leen 
umstiftUedj murt etill eerve tbe Bdsnoe of many a generation. 
Pediaps, however, in spite of the fiequency with whidi 
diteriqn of oleamese and distinctiMBS of conception is 
il)au4ed on bj Beecaxtes, and ite prominence in the famone 
fonr^ part of the IHscows de la Mithode, we ought to look for 
his views of systematic proof in the ^th part of that essay, 
where the use of experiments is explained He there tells us 
that his philosophy, assuming at first certain principles of 
nature, dependent only on the creative activity of Grod, and 
derived from certain seeds of truth that exist by nature in 
our souls," goes on to deduce from these the phenomena of 
heaven and earth ; and that when, as sometimes happens, these 
phenomena are such that they seem deducible in many 
difTerent ways, these is no other expedient but '' to seek out 
experiments of such a kind that their results will not be the 
same if the explanation ought to be in one of those ways as 
it would be if the explanation should be in another way." 
llia^ is to say, the test of truth is a crucial experiment 
according to the Physical Method, except that the premises 
are not inductions. The Uniformity of Nature which this 
metlmd presupposes is represented by the perfect and immut- 
able nature of God ; but the experiment itself depends on 
sense-perception. And, in fact, whether Descartes is rightly 
to be considered as a Nationalist, relying upon pure thought 
as exposed to aensation, is very questionable. For although 
wh^ speaking of ideas and principles he uses the verb 
concevoir or concipere, he also uses percipere : in the Frincipta 
having said (L 30) that everything is true qiuUenus dare ei 
diitiwU perdpitwr, he adds (§ 32) sentire, imagiimri, et pwe 
ifUdli0$r€, sunt tantum diversi modi percipisndi. Hence it 
appears tBat he did not place the test of truth in conception 
in opposition to sense, but held that clear and distinct Jmow- 
whatever mode is its own assurance. But be is 
to dissociate himself &om the Epicureans (with wlmm 
mis some risk of confusing him) ; and, indeed, he 
ssents to limit ydsar sense-perception to the sublet-matter of 
p the Bolfl iiiTaia^le character of body {Prine^pia, ii 
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§ 11) ; : although his fapeoulations extended to maiif phenomena 
%hieh did not then, and do not even now, admit of reduotion 
to ^tension, figure, and motiom 

§ S. Desoartes wae a bom eyatem-maker, bo whom doubt 
was an hypothesis and self-confidence an instinct ; his specu- 
latite ambition was noble and boundless, though its expression 
waa restrained by prudence. But as every man is imperfect, 
one must be set against another in the dialectic of History. 
Speculative caution is also precious, if uninspiring. There 
were more extravagant adventurers than Descartes : and Locke, 
therefore, set himself ** to prevail with the busy mind of man 
to be more cautious in meddling with things exceeding its 
comprehension"; to find how far the understanding “has 
faculties to attain certainty,” and in what cases it can only 
judge and guess {Ussays of Hwman UnderstaThding^ L chap. 1, 
§ 4). He was a philoBopher by occasion, nob by profession ; 
and it is absurd to criticise him with the same strictness as 
the rest of them. Upon every subject he was content to say 
the most sensible thing, and to refrain from any afidnuatioa or 
denial that seemed extravagant or paradoxic^ 

According to Locke, knowledge consists in ideas, derived 
from sensation and reflection, and compared by the mind 
receiving them. Truth belongs not to ideas as such, but to 
propositionB or judgments concerning their agreement or dis- 
agreement. The excellence of an idea lies in its being dear, 
distinct, and adequate ; the truth of our judgment conoeming 
it depends upon its agreement with its object (which it is a 
sign pf), namely, either an idea in another mind, or some real 
exiat^ce {Assays, ii.32, §6). Asto the latter case, sensations, 
or simple ideas, which the mind can* by no means make to 
itself, cany with them all the conformity which is inten^Bd, or 
which our state requires ; for they represent to ^ls tbingti 
undei«tho8e.appearauo68, which th^ ai^ fitted to produce in 
us" (iv. 4, § 4). But our ideas of sensatfon resemble tiie 
things sensed only in the primary qualities of body ; and b&w 
even this can be known he never exjfiains ; ideas produced m 
by secondaiy qualities have no resemblancsito them at all 
(ii 8, 8 18)* And ideas are navorito be iudsfed tone of the 
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real essexices ^ things, the eonstitatioii of their irisensible parts 
(Bacon’s lateng BchematisfMoi) ; because they are never adequate 
to such a representation (ii 32, § 24). Of such things in 
nature as fall not within the reach of our senses we can only 
judge by ‘ fioialogy ’ ; as, finding that friction produces heat^ we 
have reason to think that what we call heat and fire consists 
in a violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the 
burning matter (iv. 16, § 12). Having no conception of 
inductive method, it may, he says, be suspected that natural 
philosophy is not capable of being made a science ” ; though 
great probability is attained concerning objects, when the 
genersd consent of mankind concurs with one’s own constant 
experience (iv. c. 16). So far as to material things. 

Of our own existence we have ' intuitive knowledge ' by an 
immediate comparison of ideas ; it is " an internal infallible 
perception. In every act of sensation, reasoning, or thinking, 
we are conscious to ourselves of our own being ” (iv. c. 9). 
This implies that our being ” is an idea immediately com- 
parqd with every sensation or thought. The existence of God 
may be demonstraled from the knowledge of our own existence 
and the. maxim that “ bare nothing cannot produce any real 
being ” : which also we know by intuitive certainty (iv. c, 10). 

Further than this, truth is unattainable with regard to 
particular existences ; but knowledge admits of further exten- 
sion, for it includes all the agreements or disagreements of 
our ideas amongst themselves, as expressed in any proposition 
(iv. c. 6). General propositions concern not existence, but 
only the relations of our abstract ideas. When the mind can 
bring two ideas together to perceive by immediate comparison 
their agreement or disagreement, this we may call intuitive 
knowl^ge; and this gives the greatest certainty.' But if the 
ideas to bS compared cannot be brought together immediately, 
the mind " is then fain, by the intervention of other ideas, to 
diabbvet the agi*Sement or disagreement which it searches”; 
mi this is reasoning or demonstration. Each step of such 
reftiiluBg mnst be intuitively certain (iv. u 2). 

Hence aris^ihe Sciences ; of which Mathematics is a great 
example ; whilst Physics and Moral Phil(^phy are very back-* 
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in fhjeiea the nuon of this ii, tjMt wa ideM 
bUng '‘teadeqnate to the rml eaaeaoe vi thinga, en Intnitivt 
eon^snson^of them is inefiectnsl to disoover the tr^iL • For il 
o^eaBcre ns of nothing that paaaes withont the sniid. Bii( 
in Moral Philosophy om backwsrdneas is doe to indifietencM 
•nd infirmity; becsnse the desire of esteem^ nohea, or power 
mcdEes men espouse the well-endowed opinions in fashion.' 
For in MoialB, as in Haematics, the ideas to be oompared 
such as angle and oirole, murder and government, ar« 
oonslmcted by the mind itself^ so that the nominal and real 
eseenoee coincide. There is nothing, therefore, to prevent 
Moral PMlosophy from becoming as demonstrative as Geometry; 
except the greater complexity of its ideas, and the imposaibilit^ 
of representing them to sense-perception. Unfortunately, as 
exAmplea of axioms of demonstrative morals he offem only 
identical propositions: “Where there is no property there is 
no injustice,” and “ no government allows absolute liberty ” 
(iv. c. 3). 

In short, Locke’s demand for certainty seems to have he& 
solely determined, like that of the Stoics ahd Epicureans, by 
practical needs. By sensation and jtbe intuitive oompariscm 
of ideas we have enough knowledge to guide ns in "tikis 
twilight state " : God has made the world habitable, tboqgh 
by no means transparent The most pious of ptailosoidien, 
Locke, never thinks of man except as Gkxl’s feeble creature 
and ceaseless care, ill-equipped for any knowledge that sub- 
serves not convenience or virtua How near tiiis position is to 
Bpeculstive Scepticism it hardly needed the l^ht of Hume to 
tikow us. 

§ 4. Contra^ with it the primiti^ security of Beason in 
hers^ as we find it expressed in Cudworth’s Etenud and 
ImmwtdbU Morality. “How all the knowledge and wisdooi 
that is in creaturee whether angels or ^‘men, is nothing else 
but a psTticapation of that lone eternal, 4mmntidh^, and 
incceated wisdom of God^ (i ‘3). ‘‘Tim first int^^/is 
essentially and siebetypally all rati«^, and vesitiss; sfal idt 
j^aKticuhtr oeeated intelleots ane but derivati||f. p artioi p sifeaa: 
life it ” (ir. 4). “ B«t> sense bmmr but an idioUthy,yive can* 
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not be absoliJWly criMnin bj it that every other person or 
anisnal has the : same^'paaskoi, or affection, or phantasm in it 
£rom the same corporeal object that we ourselves have/' 
Hence, ^^th^ necessary truth of no geometrical theorem can 
ever be examined, proved, or determined by sensible things 
mechanically. And though the eternal, divine intellect be 
the archetypal rule of truth, we cannot consult that neither 
to see whether our conceptions be commensurate with it. I 
answer, therefcae, that the criterion of true knowledge is not to be 
looked for anywhere abroad out of our own minds, neither in 
the height above nor in the depth beneath, but only in our 
Imowledge wd conceptions themselves. For the entity of all 
theoretical truth is nothing else but clear intelligibility, and 
whatever is clearly conceived is an entity and a truth ; but 
that whatever is false, divine power itself cannot make it to 
be clearly and distinctly understood" Hence it comes to pass 
that phUosophers and divines have without scruple measured 
the divine omnipotence itself, and the possibility of things, by 
th^ir^own clear intellections concerning them" (v. 5). 

This is the doctrine of intuitive knowledge. When 
Descartes says that any ujiiversal truth or axiom is " innate,” 
he seems to me to claim merely th^t it is intuitive. Spinoza's 
attitude, as we observed, shows just the same confidence ; 
" He that has a true idea knows that he has a true idea'." 
Such certainty may be attained either by dedugtion from 
adequate ideas of the properties of things, or by intuition 
(ecientia intidtiva), as when 1 : 2 : : 3 : x being given, every- 
body sees that a = 6 (Uthica, ii. 40). By the latter 
method, he says in the De Intellectvs Emendatioihe, he has 
not yet been able to kiyw many things : and no wonder, for 
by intuitive knowledge I understand him to mean direct 
insight infb what is usually discovered by deduction. But 
in the examples ^ven by Spinoza (much the same in •both 
works), namely, ftireet cognitions of the equality of simple 
ratdos, we have the same mental activity as in the intuitions 
Eo^e and the clear iutellections of Cudworth. It is not 
imAg^tion, in fmy sense in which these three authors would 
intentionally US6 the word ;«n«r is it pure ” undeistai^dmg, in 

4 
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t^e Benue of depending on definitions alone ; but a process in 
which imagination and understanding are undifferentiated. 

There is an instinotiYe disposition to know, as well as to 
do : it operates with representative ideas ; and 1 take it to be 
essentially a kmaesthetio Imagination, Working under a given 
cognitive interest. The typical case is geometrical intuition. 
It may, or may not, have pictorial or quasi-pictorial accom- 
paniments, according to a man’s cast of mind. Whewell says 
intuition is “imaginary looking*' {Hist, of Sc. Ideas, ii. 9, 
§ 6); and it would be an interesting inquiry, how far the 
philoBOphers have left in their writings traces of their mental 
habits, as visile, motile, etc., or only verbile, mistaking the 
custom of language for insight ; and what are the correlated 
doctrines. Plato and Bacon are plainly visiles; but visual- 
isation of the pictorial sort is, after all, never more than an 
accompaniment or introduction to the kmaesthesis ; and whilst 
in some men it persists, as a sort of generous excess or extra- 
vagance of ideation, in others, for greater concentration, it is 
omitted, like many other links, in the economic abbreviiition 
of organised processes. The depth of the differences between 
visile, audile, motile, types, is easily exaggerated : motility 
is fundamental in objective. judgment. 

But in such “ imaginary looking," what is it that is seen ? 
Cudworth and Spinoza are deplorably vague in their state- 
ments. Locke in his fourth Book (chaps, i. ii iii) is much more 
explicit, and indicates relations of likeness and difference, 
equality and inequality, as the contents of intuition, in 
contrast with relations of time and place, of which we can 
very imperfectly discover uniformities, and only by experience. 
It was probably from these passage^ that Hume derived his 
doctrine ; and, 1 believe, he was the first to set the matter 
in a clear light. In the Treatise he begins the firsl section of 
Part%III. by re-enumerating the ‘^ieven different kinds of 
philosophical relation," aijji aays : “ These delations may be 
divided into two classes ; into such as de^nd entirely upon 
the ideas which we compare togetljer, and such as may be 
changed without any change in the idetyil^ Those that 
depend “solely upon ideas can^ba the objects knowledge 
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and certainty,^" natn^y, resemblance, contrariety, degrees in 
quality, and proportions in quantity or number. Of the 
other three relations, situation in time and place, identity, 
and causation, we receive information from experience and 
not from abstract reasoning or reflection. Such remarks, 
immediately following Hume*s criticism of Mathematics and 
introducing his criticism of Causation, constitute the central 
turning-point of his work, and may be compared to the 
metahaais of a tragedy. Intuition, demonstration, the self- 
evident concatenation of reasoning are only possible in some 
mode of resemblance. If the resemblances are merely of 
qualitative terms, we are restricted to climbing up and down 
in Porphyry's tree, proving that Bucephalus is an animal, 
and that some animal is Bucephalus. Resemblance of 
quantity opens the whole range of Mathematics. But of 
coexistence, succession, identity, there is no intuition or 
demonstration, but only inference from observation. 

Still, even in the intuition of resemblance or equality, 
thfi ^rms compared are grounded in experience. And so, 
of course, are all (Jifferences, and amongst them quantitative 
differences or ratios, whigh are the materials of an intui- 
tion of equality, that is, proportion. Similarly, relations of 
coexistence and succession, having been learnt by experience, 
become the materials of intuitive comparison ; and it is by 
this means that all the Laws of Nature (constant relations 
of phenomena) are explained by discovering their resemblance 
to one another. And as the ultimate form of all such 
resemblance is causation, this (as Hume says) is the sole 
foundation of our knowledge concerning either identity or 
regularity of coexi8tenc| and succession amongst concrete 
thinga Compare the discussions of reasoning by intuitions 
of conjunct*and of disjunct relations in Spencer's Prirwiples of 
Psychology (Part VI. chaps. L-viii.). He has not made it 
clear enough that intuitions o& dimrmct relations involve a 
comparison of the terms related ; ^as omitted, in fact^ the 
equivalent of the minor jjremise in a syllogism. This is true 
of proportion as iwell as of syllogism. 

§ 5. Leibniz's views of nature of truth are, historically, 
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rery impOTtm In the first place, he dividpB propoaitioiu 
into those of fact, those of reason, and those that are mixed 
tixaX is, deriyed from premises of both the fom^ kinds 
General propositionB of Beason are necessary^ and theii 
opposites are impossible; tbc^ of Fact are obtained hy 
observation or induction, and are not necessary, because we 
do not see their necessity. Mixed propositions follow as to 
certitude their weaker premise, that is, the proposition ol 
fact upon which they depend (^Nouv. Uss, iv. 11. 13; c£ 
Mdnadoloffie, § 33). 

The foundation of our certitude as to universal and eternal 
truths is in the ideas themselves, and (like a pure and intel- 
ligible idea, such as being or unity) does not depend upon 
the senses (K E. iv. 4. 2). The chief necessary truths are 
the principle of Contradiction — that of two contradictoiy 
propositions one is true and the other false, or that which 
involves a contradiction is false ; and the principle dt la 
raison dAUrminariU (or suffisante) — that is, that nothing 
happens without a cause, or at least a raison d 4 termif 4 Me, 
to show a priori why it exists thus rather than otherwise. 
To an omniscient Being there mu^t be such reasons ; though 
they may not be clearly kiiown to us, or even, for the most 
part, cannot be known to us at all {TJUodicie, L 44 ; 
MoTUidologiz, 31-32). In his Remarques swr It livre dt 
M, King (§ 14) we read that one may say in some sort 
that these two principles are implied in the definitions ol 
True and of Falsa Still, eternal truths are at bottom all con- 
ditional, that is, they posit the existence of the subject : thus 
' Every figure that has three sides has three angles ’ means, 
‘ Supposing a figure to have three ^id^ the same figure has 
three angles' {N. E, iv. 11. 11). 

The first truths of fact, or a posteriori, are thb immediate 
perceptions of our own existence itiid of our thoughts {N. E. 
iv. 9. 2). But of an universal truth «we can noyOr by 
induction from any numl)er of particular experienoes prove the 
universality, without a knowledge of its neqessity % reason 
{N. K L 1. 6). Nor is certainty of innat^ principles to be 
based upon universal cox^nt^ £or aU trut^ .that are not 
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primitive shovUf be Semonatrated {N. H, i. 1. 4). Of course 
'tmiversal conseiit' dim oaljr be known by induction. The 
principle of sufficient reason is indeed applicable to truths of 
fewjt, or contingent truths, though we can rarely traoe it 
Every event depends upon conditions, and these upon others, 
in a series leading back to Gnd : a neceesary substance out- 
side of the series of contingencies, daris laquelle le detail des 
chaTigt'ttiens ne soit qu'eminemment, but which is the last and 
sufficient reason of them alL The foundation of all truths 
is the supreme and universal spirit whose understanding is 
la rigion des vhriUs itemelles ; and these contain the sufficient 
reason and regulative principle of existences themselves and, 
in a word, of the laws of the universe (iV! iv. 11. 13; 
MoTiadologie, §§ 36-38). This is inconsistent with the position 
that eternal truths are conditionaL 

Most important in the history of Philosophy is Leibniz's 
doctrine that an induction, never being complete, cannot give 
us necessary truth. This had been an ancient sceptical topic, 
hut it now derived fresh significance from the progress of 
physical science. ^Together with Hume's criticism of causation 
it led Kant to write the Transcendental Analytic. The 
doctrine is groundless if there is an uniformity of Nature, and 
if our experience is a fair sample of Nature ; which there is 
no reason to doubt : for the necessity of a law has no de- 
pendence upon our seeing or feeling its necessity.- Leibniz, 
however, seems to have held that in our experience there 
may not be any necessary order ; for although he tells us 
(^Discows de MUaphysique, § 6) that there is an order in 
eviirything that God does, yet his explanations show that to 
us, in his opinion, this #)rder may present the utmost irregu- 
larity, Natural prcxiesses obey certain maximes subalternes ; 
but Nature is only a cousiuine de Dieu (§ 7), which may be 
altered whenever He sees reason. It is by Him, for Him. 

This order, fuch as it i&f nevertheless be known 
analytioally from the complete concept of an individual sub- 
Stolioe : for such a concept is infinite, including all deter- 
)!UfrKattOhs of tflb substance, and therefore its whole history 
and relations to everything eSse : so that eyery substance is n 
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miitor of the world God, then, having a concept of any sub- 
ataiice or of the world, sees in it the ground and reason of all 
^truths; and every such truth is an identical proposition (§ 8). 
Hence the principle of sufficient reason is not really co-ordinate 
with the prindples of Formal Logic ; for the analysis of the 
concept of the world in the mind of Qod requires only 
Id^tity and Contradiction. 

The analytic method of Formal Logic and Mathematics 
became for Leibniz an Idol of t^e Den : it was to explain 
everything ; but in a mind not wholly devoted to scientific 
interests it provided excuses for obscurantism, and issued in 
puerile inconsistences. 

§ 6. In the TransceTidentale Logik {Eird, § 3) Kant says 
that a criterion of material truth cannot possibly be found, 
because such a criterion must hold good of all material 
cognitions, whereas their truth depends upon their particular 
contents, being in fact the U^ereinstimmung einer Erkenntniss 
mit ihrem Oegtyistandt. But, as Henry Sidgwick observes in 
Mind (No. 33 N.S.), this argument assumes '*that otrue 
cognitions as such cannot have any common characteristic 
except that of agreeing with their objects ; but that is surely 
to assume the very point tin question.” Accordingly, it is 
easy to find in the Critique of Pure Reason an investigation 
into the criterion of truth, and the above passage may be 
considered as an oversight. 

Kant followed Leibniz in holding that true or strict 
universality cannot be known by experience. A nei^ssary 
and universal judgment must be known a priori ; and such 
judgments — necessary, universal, and synthetic — are found in 
Mathematics, in all physical sciences, ^nd are, indeed, implied 
in the possibility of experience itself and its certainty accord- 
ing to rules {K. d. r. F,, Mini. ii.). ^ 

But the principle of Contradiction, so important to 
Leibniz, he regarded as living only logical validity as the 
criterion of all analytical cognition, and therefore altered its 
form of statement Instead of It is.irnpossihle that anything 
can at the same time be and not be,” where^Uie menMhn of 
' time' is foreign tojnerely logioeFuse, he wrote^ “ Kottdng can 
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hate a predicate that coiifciadicte it ” (its definitiori); for in the 
osoil statement moompatR)ilitj is alleged between two suppos- 
able predicates of the same subject, both of which may be true 
at different ^times ; not, as it should be, between the predicate 
and Ihe subject itself, which is always the same. The point 
is a predicate whose truth depends t^n time implies a 
syntheuo judgment, and the principle of Contradiction is to 
be reserved exclusively for analytic judgments. But, thus 
restricted, the principle applies only to a contradiction in 
terms ; whereas synthetic propositions may be contradictory 
without any reference to time. Must we then invent another 
principle to demonstrate that one of them is false ? 

For synthetic propositions (Kant goes on), in which the 
predicate is something quite different from the subject, we re- 
quire some other criterion than the principle of Contradiction. 
The different elements of a judgment must be brought together 
by the imagination into the unity of apperception ; and, 
furthw, if the judgment is to have objective reality, it must 
be related to some actual or possible object of experience, 
without which it* is a mere playing with representations 
{V^stellungen). (Trans^endentdle Analytik, Buch II. 2nd 
Saupst, 1 . 2 .) 

Toward the end of the same Book, under the Postulate des 
eimpirischen DeTHkeris, we find a fuller account of the criteria 
of objective truth. That is possible^ he says, which agrees 
with the fdrmal conditions of experience both as to intuition 
and conception ; that is to say, it must be capable of existing 
in time and space and of being determined by the Categories. 
But to be Teal {wirklich) it must also cohere with the 
material conditions of experience; perception, and therefore 
sensation {Wahmehmung mithin Empfindung), is requisite. 
It is not," indeed, requisite that we should immediately per- 
ceive the object itself, but we must perceive somqjihing 
with which it« is connected^ au^rding to the amJogies 
of Kcperience; thus magnetic nfetter is not directly cog- 
nisable, but only by seeing how a magnet attracts iron 
* thougbi if our” senses were more acute, we should 
perceive the magnetic mat^er.itself. It is in this sense that 
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we meat imderstatid the expreadon in the paragrapli : 

"" xelated to some actual or posaible object of experieim" 
Finally, that 18 iMctstary whose coherence with reality is 
detennined according to imiversal conditions of « experi^ncOi 
that is, as an effect of known causes. The category of neoctsity, 
therefore, is only applicable to phenomena, not to subs^oes, 
which can never be regarded as empirical effeots, dr as 
beginning or changing. 

We may be snipised that in this passage, after speak- 
ing of “ the universal conditions of experience,** Katit only 
particularises causation. But, plainly, the general meaning 
is that the criterion of synthetic truth is not some principle 
that may, like the law of Contradiction, be directly applied 
to any given analytic judgment merely on its own merits, but 
demands that every judgment shall be in ha^ony with all 
others in a phenomenal world, or experience, which consiitutes 
a posaible representation in one unity of apperception. This, 
however, is a characteristic common to all oognitiois of 
material truth, the very thing which in an earlier pai^pa^ 
Kant had declared to be impossible. If is the complex 
content of Empirical and Physical^ Reality according to a 
system of laws, for which, ip any particular detail, no genetal 
anticipatory principle can be laid down, except that it mtst 
involve sensation. ' 

§ 7. The importance to Kant of the Category of Causation 
as an universal condition of experience may be attributed to 
the ever-increasing interest of the physical sciencea To 
establish the possibility of such bodies of neoesBary truth 
concerning phenomena, against Rationalism which dii^araged 
experience, and Scepticism which disparaged the neoesrity of 
law, was one of the three leading puipoeee of the CritMsal 
Philosophy. A very different procedure brings MiR io a 
similar re^t in signalising Causatic^* as the ultimate grobnd 
of the sdences of Natura was in no ^y influenOed by 
Kant, whose writings were*little studied in this ebimt 97 
after Mill had completed the circle of his ideas ; and it niUBt 
always be regretted that he saw Kant only iip the di8|oriui^ 
mirrors of Bandltooi and WhewelU But having himself 
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th^ taak of expljlnii^ the methods of science, and of supple- 
meating and p^ectmg the Aristotelian Logic by discovering 
the ground of all genmlieation, he was lad to recognise the 
law of cauqfition as that which is implied in all the canons 
of experiments proofl The want of any such governing 
principle is the chief defect in Bacon's Organon : the defect 
was made good by Hume, who showed that causation is the 
ground of elimination : and by means of it Mill was able 
to amend the Baconian method of observation, comparison, 
elimination, verification ; to extend it by recognising the part 
of Mathematics and deductive reasoning, and to draw the 
outlines of the Logic of Induction in (I believe) their 
permanent form. 

Mill's writings present a fair summary of the results of the 
Empirical Philosophy in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The Test of Truth is experience : in Psychology, introspection ; 
in the sciences of the external world, the senses. But experience 
needs interpretation ; it is subject to illusion ; for every state 
of consciousness enters into associations with others, which 
may obscure it Dr be confounded with it ; and all such 
growths must be disentangled in order to discover the 
immediately present idea or sen^tion. Observation always 
consists partly of direct consciousness, partly of inference : 
this cannot be tfvoided ; but good observation requires that we 
should be awEU'e of the distinction between the immediate and 
the inferential factors, and verify the inferential (^LogiCy Book 
IV. chap. L ; Book V. chap, iv.). 

But science consists not merely of observations, but of 
Laws, and these are generalised after a comparison of observa- 
tions: they state observed uniformities in the connections of 
phsuoniena. In order to know and formulate such general 
law% we must have general or abstract ideas or conceptions ; 
|kl^ these are arrived at by comparing individual things : a 
of ^ite things fof ms the abstract idea ' white ' ; 
of irotui^ the idea ' circulaf.' When such ideas have 

been formed they become types with which to compare further 
tbin^ (Book \V, chap. ii). 

V To foe an idea it is. generally col^^eoted with a word, 
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thoilgK oth^ signs may serve as tbe point of att^hment ; and 
it is tiieii possible to cany on a train of tiiought by means of 
the signs without always referring to the ideas or the things 
they represent (On HwmiUon, ohap. iviL). ^ 

Laws, however, though expressed in the signs of conoep- 
tions, are not laws of ideas, but of the phenomena denoted. 
The chief kinds of laws are (1) those of Mcdihematics and (2) 
those of Causation. The axioms of mathematicB are experi- 
mental truths ; generalisations from observation ; e.g, that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a space ; that 1 + 1^2; etc. 
(Book IL chaps, v.-vi.). The Law of Causation is generalised 
from a comparison of less extensive uniformities of succession ; 
and these are found by observation of particular sequences of 
events. There is no method of proving it, because there is 
no more general principle ; but it rests on unoontradicted 
experience. Having assumed it, a ground is obtained for the 
methodical proof of all other laws according to the Canons ; 
and then every law so estabUshed confirms the major premise, 
the law of causation. The method must not be regarded Ss 
superseding experience or having any authority of its own : 
causation, the method of induction^ and all particular laws 
have only one basis, experience itself (Book IIL chap. xxL). 

The evidence, says Mill, may now be considered, for 
practical purposes, complete ; but theoretically* we must reflect 
that Causation, being based on experience, cannot be assumed 
to prevail far beyond the limits of experience ; t,g. in remote 
parts of the stellar universe (Book IIL chap. xxL) : and that 
it involves no necessity (Book IIL chap. ii). We may under- 
stand ' necessity ’ to mean either : (1) a strong feeling of con^ 
nection, which may be due to asstjciations by no meazis 
corresponding with universal experience; or (2) necessary 
dependence on certain premises. In the lattor sSi^, laws 
of J^thematics or Causation are necessarily true,: if tilie 
axioms are (Book IL chap, y.) ; they art hypubhetidally 
neoessary. • , , 

Finally, experience is confined to phenomena ] and ^ere- 
fere all axioms and conceptions, beii^ uerived Utom atparieiMse, 
are concerned pnly ^th the order apd rdatiom of {^Ifftoinena, 
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have no hol|^ Upon or "mind'' ptr se. In fact, 

these very notions are only oonstroctions from experience, 

§ 8. In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
theory of evolution in its application to mental life gave so 
new a turn to certain doctrines of the Empirical Philosophy 
and to the whole of Psychology, with which those doctrines 
were intimately connected, that it might be expected to 
throw some fresh light upon the old problem of the Criterion 
of Truth. 

Spencer discusses the test of truth in his pTiTiciples of 
Psychology, Part VII., with special reference to the metaphysical 
controversy between Idealists and Eealists (cf. his essay ^on 
the T&st of Truth). This controversy, he says, persists because 
the parties to it do not, or will not, agree upon a criterion, 
yet " there must be somewhere, in some shape, some funda- 
mental act of thought [some ultimate law of intelligence, 
§ 417] by which the validities of other acts of thought 
are to be determined” (§ 416). In chap. xL he states 
this, Universal Postulate : " The inconceivableness of its nega- 
tion is that which shows a cognition to possess the highest 
rank, is the criterion by. which its unsurpassable validity is 
known” (§ 426). 

This principle must be clearly understood and carefully 
applied. The iAconceivable is not to be confounded with the 
merely incredible. “An inconceivable proposition • is one of 
which the terms cannot by any effort be brought before con- 
sciousness in that relation which the proposition asserts 
betwen them ” : " An unbelievable proposition is one which 
admits of being framed in thought, but is so much at variance 
with experience that i^p terms cannot be put in the alleged 
relation without effort” It is unbelievable that a cannon 
ball should be fired from England to America, but not 
iimonoeivable : but it is inconceivable that one side • of a 
^laiDgle should equal to the sum of the other two, not 
simply incredible (§ 427). * 

iln applying the criterion we must consider the kind of 
proportion to which it is applicable, and do our best to apply 
it rigoro^ly. The kind of proposition to be dealt with is not 
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a cdsapkx one, of which the tenoa and their ^lations are 
liahle to ^be indefinitely conceived, but a simple one which is 
^'not further decompoeable " (§ 428). “ That there lure anti- 

podee,*' a proposition once inconceivable (as Mill ui^ged), is too 
complex to be tested in this way. Fairer examples are: 
'' whatever resists has extension,'' and the axioms of Mathe- 
matii^ and Logic. Again, in the most sincere endeavour to 
apply the criterion, we are liable to lapses of thought and 
attention ; hence " that must be the most certain conclusion 
which involves the postulate the fewest times ” (chap. xii.). 

This criterion is a higher warrant for a cognition than 
any direct appeal to experiences, such as an empiricist might 
make, because '"it represents experiences almost infinitely 
numerous in comparison-" Propositions of which the nega- 
tions are inconceivable depend on nervous structures devebped 
through innumerable generations in correspondence with 
external relations, and are fixed in proportion as the outer 
relations are fixed. The inconceivableness of the negation 
of an axiom results from the impossibility of inverting ^tlfe 
actions of the correlative nervous structures (§ 430). 

Now it is not my object to disci^dit any useful criteria of 
Truth; I would gladly see ^ them multiply; but this is im- 
possibb as long as any of them cbims to be exclusive. It is 
therefore necessary to draw attention to an afnbiguity in the 
use of the term “ inconceivabla" Spencer has distinguished 
it from incredible ; but there remains another cognate term, 
unimaginable," and this he seems to have overlooked. The 
opposite of the judgment "whatever resists has extension'* 
seems to me unimaginabb, but not inconoeivabb ; and its 
unimaginability no doubt depends uppn the fixed connection 
of correbtive nervous strictures. Biit inconceivability re- 
quires that the difficulty of conceptbn should result" frmh the 
definiticms or meanings of the terms;' and I find nothing in 
the meanings of ' resistance * and ' extension ' to prevent these 
terms being separated in thought If their eeparatian is to be 
calbd inconceivabb, it must be in a psychological, not in the 
logical, sense. It is otherwise with 'mch an eJImn as^ Thii^ 
eqtttl to the sat^ third areequaL" tin this case the ($ogiutiO]| 
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is not inalytio^ depending on the meanings of the 

terms only; but the inTolved is nevertheless guided 

and determined by the meanings of ' equality ' and * sameness ' : 
tbe attempt to compare in thought the ' two things ' with the 
^ thir4 ' is governed by the caution that severally they are to 
be really equal to it, and that it is to remain strictly the same 
thing. Hence, however, the axiom is far from being a simple 
proposition. 

That this distinction between the unimaginable and the 
inconceivable is not impertinent may perhaps appear, if we 
inquire how they are severally affected by the alleged guarantee 
of neuro-psychical evolution. Such a guarantee, by the way, 
is not to be mistaken for a ciTcvlus in demonstrando : this 
seems to me a puerile objection. Spencer's design is, I take 
it, not to give a reason for the criterion itself, but to show 
how it has come to be the foundation of reasoning ; his 
argument is explanatory, not demonstrative. If we are now 
to determine the test of truth, it is reasonable to do so, in 
of all our present knowledge ; for it must agree with 
all the structural lines of that knowledge ; and the reference 
to organic evolution has, especial weight on this ground, that 
the teat of truth, whatever it b^ must be reconcilable with 
the history of the human mind. On the other hand, this 
very reference (fraws attention to the limitations attaching to 
Spencer's criterion, mimely, the experiential range of the 
zoological individual, a range so narrow, indiscriminate, and 
merely practical in all sub-human species, that it cannot be 
supposed to include ' a fair sample of all Eeality.' Is it not 
more reasonable to suppose that such experience would give 
rise to almost inexpugq|ible prejudices, such as the disbelief in 
antipodes, than that it would prepare a criterion of universal 
truth? But whatever influence sub-human experience has 
i^on our minds, it must affect imaginations rather than con- 
captions ; for iisagmation is w outgrowth of perception, and 
is exerdlsed by many animals ; but conception, though some 
rudiments of it may ejdst in some species, yet attains any 
of developiient only in man. There must be a com 
development of the signs of thought before thoughts 
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can be compared according to the meaning their aigm 
A^d if we consider the definiteness and the caution necessary 
in conceptual thinking, and how much this depends upon 
discipline (though some men have an apter disposition for it 
than others), it seems that those who are judges of what is 
inconceivable must be few, and to be selected rather for their 
education than for their ancestry; and not at all fmr their 
remote ancestry ; which, beyond a few generations, is the same 
for all mankind, and common to Socrates and Sambo. 

Again, granting that the inconceivability of the negation 
may have some value as a test of truth, still it seems to hold 
a secondary place, whilst the direct intuition of relations is 
the primary and essential ground of intellectual certitude. 
As Spencer says, the axiom concerning equal magnitudes " was 
held by the Greeks, no less than by ourselves, as a direct 
verdict of consciousnesa from which there can be no appeal. 
Each step in each demonstration of Euclid we accept, as they 
accepted it, because we immediately see that the alleged rela- 
tion is as alleged ; Euid that it is impossible to conceimg *it 
otherwise'' (§ 428). But has not the last clause, which I ^ve 
italicised, somewhat the air of an ^terthought ? Is it not 
the immediate insight into ^ the equality or inequality of tlie 
relations compared that carries conviction to the reader of 
Euclid ? They, I believe, are very few who A each step try 
to think the opposite ; though to do so would certainly be a 
N harmless, and might even be a wise, precaution. 

From this brief survey of the history of the Test of Truth 
it appears that modem inquirers have, on the whole, confirmed 
the conclusions of the Greeks: (1) the principles of logical 
consistency have been recognised as pecessary to systematic 
thought ; (2) sense-perception has been generally accepted as 
the test of Empirical Beality (though its merely pfienom^ud 
charaater has been oftener insisted dn), and the improved 
analysis of Belations has shown that the connection of parti- 
cular phenomena in time Snd space can only be known by 
observation ; (3) the self-evidence of ^ intuition has been ac- 
knowledged by thinkers of schools the most djpposed on other 
grounds, and cl^neas and distinctness haVe li^n treated as 
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esB^tial to §11 cognitiion; (4) the value of general consent, 
though not frequentlj^ appealed to and sometimes denied, 
Was defended by the Philosopher of Common Sense, and the 
agreement «f competent judges is generally efiective, if not 
conclusive; (6) the Uniformity of Nature, as the necessary 
correlate of consistent thought and a rational system of ex- 
perience, and as implied in eyery inference and induction, has 
been generally assumed, and often explicitly stated It is at 
this point that the modems have made the greatest advance 
upon ancient thought, by defining the principles of Continuity 
and Conservation in aU changes of the world, and by showing 
their complication with the explanatory function of Under- 
standing. Hume and Kant agreed in signalising Causation 
as the essential judgment that gives coherence to the ever- 
lasting movement of the world. This was probably suggested, 
as it is continually illustrated, by the progress of the physical 
sciences ; and it is this that gives na the surest grounds for 
hope that in the course of ages a comprehensive and systematic 
e^l|nation of Nature may justify the confidence of Keason 
in herself. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TEST OF TRUTH. TL ANALYTIC 

§ 1. ( a ) That sense-perception is the criterion of Empirical 
Reality must be assumed by every science or philosophy that 
professes to be a study or explanation of exp^rienca How- 
ever remote the explanation of experienoe may be from its 
immediacy, even if the explanation be sought in transcendent 
Ideas, nothing can be done, there is no assignable problem, 
unless the immediacy is accepted as matter-of-fact. After 
Plato's dialectician had spent some time in that upper r^on 
where things are to be seen in their absolute nature, his'duty 
was to return to the cave and instruct his former companions 
concerning the shadows on the wall ; but his task would be 
impossible unless these shadows had a definite character ; its 
possibility would be strictly proportional to their definiteness, 
and its value to their interest for human life. 

It must be further assumed that the contents of sense- 
perception can be determined for a normal snbject by eliminat- 
ing personal errors, and that it is possible to discn^Liinate 
between what is directly observed and what is inferred, 
represented, or signified. But how tp ensure these conditiems 
is the problem of Methodology, not of Metaphysics. Wa ^an 
see, however, that whether that whiclj^ is infi^Ted hr signified 
is really connected with that which is observed, can only be 
known either by further ^flirect observation^or by hypothesis 
and verification. Everything perceived— say a tree Bmn in 
the meadow — is a yimial piotumi Juududing 01 seeming to 
include various qualities which, as they ari# only knowalde 
by other smiseB than the eye, camiot in b& cseen> but 

H 
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EU^ associfttod 4lP^ wi£h the visual picture and eub- 

represented in it; whiter are truly represented must be 
di^vered by exerciaii^ the other sens^ 

It must again be assumed, then, not only, that a single 
perception gives Empirical Eeality, but also that the connection 
of i)tscrizn|uated perceptions in one judgmdtrt gives Empirical 
BeaUty. This is implied in verifying the represented contents 
□f a thing perceived; and exactly the same assumption is 
made in perceiving the whole context of things that constitutes 
Nature or objective experience. The order of things in place 
and time can only be known to the understanding by the 
BOnnection of discriminated perceptions in one judgment, and 
□f many such judgments in one comprehensive unity of 
apperception ; but the source and the verification of such 
judgments ;iB the detail of sense-perception, 

Befle^^ive ana^sia of Empirical Keality has two con- 
sequencefiL First, the feeling of Reality seems to evaporate ; 
immedia^ experience turns into a shadow - world ; and no 
W(fli(^,|for the feeling of Reality depends not on discrimina- 
tion ajid judgment, but upon the growth of perceptive powere 
ill organic consciousness.. Empirical Reality is originally 
constructed upon the animal plan® of intelligence, and ever 
such confidence as deliberate judgment possesses is transmitter] 
to it from the ^rceptive system. Hence intuition is ai 
‘'imaginary looking.” But, secondly, the reflective analysh 
of immediate experience reveals its miscellaneous and frag- 
mentary character. Although human perception is impossible 
without classification, still the resemblances recognised in 
perception by no means satisfy the human understanding ; 
and this gives rise to attempts at constructing conceptual 
systems ; which,^ when constructed, are sometimes used to 
^il^rage sdnse-perception as an illusion and deceit : data and 
^RSriltcation are supposed to be sublated by an hypothesis that 
deEriv^ f)rom thenp its whole vitality^ 

(iJ) One way of disparaging sense-perception by means of 
ce^eaptA. is to dtstinguish^ between formal and material truths 
ail’d (ibo certainty and necessity only to the formal 

But truth ” and ” material truth ” ^ both oi them 

5 
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em^adicHones in ad^^o\ for the eisi^ee of /truth ia the 
ooxrei^ndenoe of form with matter, the verifiable agreemeut 
of judgment with Sealitj. It is in thiB senae that truth ia 
the aubject of MetaphTsica. o 

In Logic, indeed, the distinction between form and matter 
is all - important : for first, it determines the limita ^ of that 
Science ; which diacusaes the form of pr(^K)BitionB or judg- 
menta, that is, the relations of terms, and whatever is implied 
therein, without regard to any special character of the tmos ; 
and secondly, it thereby makes conspicuous Ihe inadequacy 
of a m^ely logical treatment of any concrete matter of fact 
apart from observation. The Logician says (or should be 
understood to say), let us aee what can be said about the 
relations of things without considering the things themselves, 
or about the form of knowledge apart from the things to be 
known. This may lead to consistency, but not to troth. 

But the problem of Metaphysics is altogether Aithrent 
from this ; it is to survey knowledge in relation to existence ; 
if possible, the whole of knowledge in relation to the wholf of 
existence ; and therefore cannot regard the forms of the world 
apart from the world itself, unless they exist separately. Now 
they are only regarded as, existing separately according to a 
certain possible doctrine ascribed to Plato. But that doctrine 
turns the forms or Ideas into the essential BSality, with which 
our knowledge can only be a correspondence. For Metajdiysics 
it is true that this Ideal Theory is but a duplication of Nature, 
for the metaphysical problem remains the sama And so it 
most if noumenal Beality be the presence at tubings to the 
Divine mind, where they exist not merely fcnnually but 
eminently, not in bare relation bu^ in greater fulnera and 
g^ry than for ua. Eeality in whatever mode is always the 
object, and can never be the content, qf Metaphym& ; hot ean 
any conceptual system concerning B^lity convince the human 
mind that is not verifia^ ky human orgasm, by the prying 
eye and the searching finger. 

Hence the vanity at any sud^ ^eme as Ipoke popoposed 
for a Moral Philosophy based xipfm, ideas wiich we make for 
onrselvdB, coaoenimg property^ justice, and other preeumptive 
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oontentB of th^ ongizial ooiitr£U3^> not upon observation of the 
Shnpirical Sealitj of Morals, tliat is, human life. It could 
only be a place of verbal prt^KXdtions where the law of Con- 
tradiction was supreme. Whether that law has any appli- 
cation to Reality will be considered in Chapter XTV, ; but as a 
test of formal or analytic “ truth ” (more properiy consistency), 
the place given it by Leibniz and Kant, it can have for Meta- 
physics Q^y a methodological interest in the elaboration of 
concepts. 

(t?) The universality of a belief, in the sense that it has 
been held by all mankind, was justly rejected by Leibniz as a 
test of truth. If a Church takes the universal acceptance of a 
doctrine by its adherents to be evidence of truth, it may mean 
that the doctrine has been acknowledged by all Councils, and 
that may be ascertainable. But the assent of all mankind can 
only be discovered by exhaustive observation : as impossible in 
the case of man as in any other kind of natural objects. 
Attempts to cany out the investigation have led to much cross- 
exalnining of timid troglodytes and sullen anthropophagi ; bnt 
many a tribe near to the origins, a depository of primitive 
wisdom, has departed beyond the reach of your questionnaire : 
those precious witnesses, the Tasmanians, have just escaped, 
and we shall never know whether ex nihUo nihil was a tenet 
of theira For lay part, I deny that, in a philosophical 
question concerning men, the zoological definition’ of Man 
affords a satiafeictory means of determining the individuals 
referred to. 

It is true, of course, that the consent of others strongly 
confirms our own belief ; and the support of the expert, the 
specialist, the initiated, Hie illuminated, and the inspired is 
partioularly comforting. Most people are incapable of believ* 
ing except in a crowd, and those who can be happy alone upon 
the bleak mountains of speculation are rare indeed. Still, even 
if the universalitjTof beliefs could established, it would only 
be conditional evidence of their objective truth. Giranting 
that smdi beliefs must seat upon a oorrelatively wide and 
lasting experiendb, yet we have seen that the value of any 
experiame depends upon whether it gives a fair sample of 
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; if it does, the quantity of it iBUuimpCkrt^t ; if it does 
BOt, no amount of it is oonclusim Kow many things that 
are universal in the experience of men may^ nevei^helesB, be 
peculiar to human nature or to its circumstances on thia earth, 
and 60 give occasion to Idols of the Tribe. This is notorious. 
Or, again, granting that universal beliefs must be useful, it 
will remain to inquire how utility is to be estimated, and 
whether we are prepared to maintain that it is never weU to 
be deceived, and that the usefulnesp of a belief is a proof of its 
objective truth. In short, the alleged universality of a belief, 
far from proving its validity, makes it an interesting object of 
history, analysis, and interpretation. 

As for the doctrine of innate ideas or principles, which is 
historically connected with that of 7 U)ti 07 Us communes, it seems 
not to have been urged by any one that innateneas is an ulti- 
mate criterion of truth, since reasons are given for believing 
such or such ideas to be innate : as that they are common to 
all men ; that they are clearest in children ; that they become 
manifest (like gout) in the maturity of life ; that with fanji^e 
BO useful Gk)d must have endowed us ; that, like Descartes’s 
idea of perfection, they are too good for a poor man to have 
invented ; or that we cannot imagine how else they came to 
us, and that acceptance of traditionary phrases is more com- 
fortable than suspension of judgment. 

The Kantian modification of this doctrine, speaking of 
a priori forms of intuition and understanding, instead of innate 
ideas, explicitly infers the activity of such forms from the given 
fact that there are true sciences of Mathematios and Physios. 
But this separation of the form from the content of Sdienoe, 
whilst it is admitted that neither of t^em can ever be separately 
known, is the same idle whim as the belief in Laws of Nature 
as having some sort of existence apart |Tom the order of evwta 
The laws of Beason are an abstraction and generalisation of 
perceptions and rea 8 oning|. • * 

The theory of mental evolution gives a new aspect to the 
doctrine of innate principles ; bn#, instead ol assigning titem 
any origin other than experiemse, it ascribes Uliein to heredity 
and sriection ; v&pt ^suggesting ttedf they ultiitiedie, but 
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fljw ^TT^iTig the ^unifonnity of Batore and an orderly world to 
which they were out aaoestnd adaptations; pointing as 
emphatically to the limitations as to the antiquity of experi- 
ence^ and therefore as fevourable to scepticism as to scienoe. 
Inherited dispositions to perceive or judge^ though essential 
to experience and influential in speculation, do not dispense 
with analysis and verification, nor preclude the soothing 
reflection that one hour in a physical laboratory is more 
instructive than a thousand years of clambering in the 
Congo forest* 

(c?) The clearness and distinctness of cognition, insisted on 
under various conditions by Epicurus, Descartes, and Locke, 
certainly increases with advancing knowledge ; and, no doubt, 
it is one criterion of truth. Clearness and distinctness of 
perception is instinctively held to be a teat of Empirical 
Reality ; and to increase the adequacy of perception we always 
endeavour to make it more and more clear and distinct 
Conception, by its very nature, has these characteristics ; for 
a Sb^oept is nothing but the complete determination of an 
abstract or general idea by methodical analysis ; and, accord- 
ingly, it is expressed by# a definition. Similarly with the 
more explicit acts of judgment concerning the relations of 
percepts or concepts ; these, too, when they are really intel- 
lectual acts and ndt merely associations of custom, asseveration, 
or interest, are regarded as trustworthy in proportion as they 
are dear and distinct Convinced by a demonstration of 
Euclid, a boy says that he dearly sees it ; and this is what 
Locke and others mean by ' intuitive knowledge.’ The intuition 
of equality — the masterform of understanding — is the most 
dear and distinct of all. , 

Still, whilst dearness and distinctness are characteristics 
of truth, they do not seem to be peculiar to it ; and, if not; 
they do not afford an adequate criterion : not, at least, if wo 
take the percepts *or concepts so marked, in the limited sense 
that would seem to have satisfleif Epicurus and Descartes* 
For an halludnation be very dear and distinct. My 
Gonoept of a ceiAaur is, I think, clear and distinct and so is 
the jud^ent that Hercules dew Nessus. My reason for not 
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segajrding such things as true is not Uisir^ iraguanesa or 
obscurity, but a want of oyidence that they cohere with the 
matmal conditions of experietiee, and assimilate with other 
(bonoepts and judgments that have such cM>herenoe. The 
reports of ancient authorities concerning centaurs are deficient 
in the guarantees of observation, and are in conflict with the 
teacdiings of Comparative Anatomy, that is, with the analogy 
of experience; whilst they assiniilate readily enough with 
other incredible things, — for the great world of The Incredible 
has its own laws and intuitions. 

It may be objected that the concept of a centaur is not 
really clear and distinct ; two cheats, two stomachs with the 
appurtenances (it may be said), how is this conceivable ? It 
1$ conceivable in the Limited sense which seems to have 
sufficed when this criterion was relied upon. The real objec- 
tion is, that such a conception is not what it ought to be, in 
view of the animal system ; that no concept by itself can be 
adequate, because nothing in Nature is isolated. The meaning 
of a concept is always relative to other concepts inoSfime 
scientific scheme, Eiccording to the character of the relations 
conceived. Hence the clearness and distinctness of a cogni- 
tion per se is not a sufficient criterion : its relations must be 
considered and the analogy of experience consulted. 

{e) To follow the analogy of experience^ then, is oertainly 
another characteristic of Truth, as Epicurus saw, t^ugh 
vaguely. It implies the uniformity of Nature and other 
concepts which cannot now be discussed without anticiparing 
future chapters: If interpreted as including the * ex i^h/iiQ 
iMiil* it is an essential postulate of all reasoning and explana- 
tion; and hence some such meaning has generally been 
regarded as the valuable element in Leibniz’s principle of 
Suffiment Beason ; but whatever his meaning tnsf have been, 
he has, in the spirit of the pre-Eantian Metaphysks, purposely 
expressed it in such a way as* to carry the toain or context of 
conditions beyond the bounds of experience. The same 
Qiiterion is implied in the belief of Bacon and Descartes as 
to the value of cmeial matanoes ; for HLogidUnB have shown 
that omcial instances dmiva their probative foro^ the 
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law of Causation/ whidi is the chief clue to the analogy of 
expenenca Accordingly, Rant says that that is necessary 
whose coherence with reality is determined according to 
uniyersal conditions of experience, that is, as an effect of 
known causes ; and Mill regards Causation as a principle fit 
to be the test of all others concerning changes in the 
{dienomenal world, though not as a necessary truth. 

§ 2 . Whatever is true is necessary. Mill’s detestation 
of this word 'necessary’ probably arose from his observing 
how readily men use it to consecrate their prejudices, as a 
sort of taboo in defence of tradition, or as a brow -beating 
term to intimidate opponents. It may seem to check inquiry 
in all directions ; or, at any present stage of inquiry, to claim 
too much for human certitude. Still, I suppose a principle 
may be necessary '' humanly speaking ” ; and no doubt it is in 
this sense that Spencer regards those simple propositions of 
which the opposite is inconceivable as necessarily true. Now 
I have already observed that inconceivability, as distinguished 
frfin} unimaginability, requires that the difficulty of concep- 
tion idiould result from the definition or meaning of the 
terms; and those synthetic judgments are most clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and confidently held that^are guided and determined 
by the definitions or meanings of the terms ; and in this it is 
implied that the terms themselves are clearly and distinctly 
conceived. 

Such terms and such judgments belong to methodical 
aystems of knowledge, of which the whole structure has been 
framed according to the analogies of experience. And those 
systemfl of knowledge, both as wholes and in their parts, will 
be most precisely conceivable (and their opposites most incon- 
ceivable) whose terms and relatSons admit of the most clear, 
disttnot, aSid adequate definition. Such are Mathematics and 
Physics, and therefore they were rightly selected by Kant as 
the exemplars ..of necessary truth. In these sciences the 
terms are precisely defined, and^the relation of judgment, 
BqoaU^, is the most definite of all relations. Causaticm in 
PhyH|Q0 is not*m^ly a qualitative relation, but is treated 
quaiiMtatively as the rediatribution of matter and energy ; bo 
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the effect, so far ae quantitative, being givw in ^ eause 
]6ip4 the cause in the e^t, the doctrine of Hume ^ado{4ied 
inoonaiatently by Kant) that cause and effect are different 
IfeingB, and that one cannot be anticipated the other, 

ceases in this quantitative aspect of them to be true ; in other 
words, the conceivability of the causal relation is dstemimed 
by the definition of the terms. For the same reason its 
n^ative is inconceivable, and the causal judgment becomes 
necessary. 

If it be said that, according to this doctrine, necessity 
would seem to characterise any consistent body of judgments 
concerning clear and definite terms and relations, though it had 
no coherence with experience, I reply that necessity would 
characterise the internal relations of such a system, which 
would be a gigantic illustration of formal Logic ; but that the 
construction of systems so extensive as the sciences, without 
the data of experience, surpasses human ingenuity. At least, 
no assurance that it can be done will content me unless 
accompanied by a fair sample of its accomplishment Sch^ofiee 
that, like the Ptolemaic system, depart from the analogy of 
experience, even though they start from experience, break 
down ; so do those that, like Rational Ontology, vaguely apply 
the analogies of experience to nothing that is verifiable. And, 
finally, even if such a system had an internal, relative, or 
hypothetical necessity, still, since (by hypothesis) it would not 
also cohere with Empirical Reality, the necessity attaching to 
it would not have that quality of belief which arises from 
connection with experience and practice. 

Bnt if the precise conception of relations (Qiat is, judgment) 
and the inconceivability of^ the opposite, result fi^m the 
determination of judgment by the definitions of the teirms 
compared; and if the terms thus defined are*'fbund in 
methodical systems of knowledge constructed from the data, 
and according to the analogy^ of experience^ it follows that 
conceivability and inconceivability as tests of necessary truth, 
are only modes oi appealing to Idle a^a^logy of experimioe. And 
this agrees with Spencer's view that they |ttan an 

tnfirnte inberited experience; and ^ith his positioii in Mrst 
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Priwiflts (§ 40V these 19 ^ leode of establkhing the 
vaJiditj of any belief except t^at of showing its entire 
congruity witlf other beliefa" 

Apparently, than, a companson of the doctrines of all the 
pfailoeophers (not being sceptics) who have investigated the 
criterion of Truth, shows that they agree in regarding it as — 
clear and distinct conceptions and judgments cohering with 
Reality and harmonising amongst themselves according to the 
analogy of experience. 

§ 3, To return to the nature of scientific necessity : it is 
not, I take it, a quality of pure cognition (of course, there is 
no such thing as pure cognition), but a mode of feeling that 
accompanies clear intuitions, and is in some respects similar to 
the feeling that accompanies other cognitions and beliefs of 
very different kinds. When a necessary belief ” is in question, 
it is not the fact of necessity but the feeling of it that has 
to be explained ; knowledge of the fact, so far as attainable, 
depends upon systematic verification, and upon the exemplary 
clftiju^teT of our experience. For example, a man may feel 
the neceesary truth of Euclid's 47th Proposition, and he may 
also feel that the omission of some ceremonial observance is 
necessarily connected with retribqtory misfortune. But the 
causes of the feeling in these two cases are very different ; and 
the feeling, like ^ery effect, differs according to the nature of 
its causea Every one may consult his own consciousness for 
the difference between the necessity of demonstration and the 
necessity of prejudice. The latter seems to be sufficiently 
explained as a case of what Mill calls ' inseparable association.’ 
Suppose that a man has been told often, ’ and in awful 
circumstances, that omi^on will be punished; that he has 
conformed from childhood under fear of punishment, and has 
known ocdUirences which he interpreted as verifications of the 
fear (overlooking ^ negative instances ') ; that the belief coheres 
wit^ the whole system of his roUgious life, and has the cons^t 
of all his Mends and neighbours; so that it has become 
impossible lor him to of breaking his custom without 

ha^dag, a terrifying premonition of supernatural v^goance. 
No Gm ^Ul contend that £b feeling of necessity thus generated 
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jjm anif gtiaranted ot a ootxespfmdmg xeality of oomioolion 
bot^raexi the terms of the belief! 

B^t our sense of the neoesmty of Eoelid's 47th Propocdtkm 
has quite another origin. It depends upon the olear oonoaten- 
ation of the argument^ which the inward eye seems to follow 
from premise to conclusion through the definite relotiona of 
equality. The effect is ffimilAr to that of looking around the 
room and seeing the position of the walls and furniture, 
the cognition of which is necessary.^ To be sure, the inward 
rarely has the distinctness and steadiness of the bodily eye ; 
but in geometrical reasoning this defect is corrected by the 
definitions, which call hack and illumine the mind's eye when- 
ever it wanders and grows dim ; and by resort to perception 
or imagination in constructed figures, by which it is plain 
that any appreciable departure from the hypothesis there (say, 
an ill-drawn right angle) involves a corresponding incongrui^ 
with the conclusion. 

Hence it was that, so early in the history of philosophy, 
the mere rudiments of Mathematics could suggest to 
BUBoeptibility the exalted conception of science as necessary 
and universal truth ; and hence his lanxiety in the Bepiiblie to 
reduce science to its pure , mathematical elements, treating of 
Acoustics without sounds and Astronomy without stars ; the 
sensuous element of knowledge being intractable by the same 
methods. Plato’s conception of science descended to Kant; 
that science consists of synthetic propositions universal and 
neoessary, is one of l^e main foundations of the Critique of 
Pure PUaeon (the other is, that perception is the test of 
Beality) ; and 'the scope of science is still regarded by him as 
limited to Mathematics and mathematical Phyfdos. The 
success of his speculations upon this basis was astonishing, 
and remains instructive in spite of bis arcbaio Psychology. 
And the soundness of his foundations may be judged by the 
comparative failure of his attempt to derive the theory of 
conduct, in a similar way, from the concept of Duty as a 
command of Beaaon requiring imcpiiditioiial obedieiioe; for 
Gondact belongs to a region in ndiieh the apprilpriate oonoepts 
imd their xdabio&s axe not vet aofficientlr detemnniate lor 
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neceseary rsfwoiiliag. The sai^ae charHcteristics of precision 
and contiiiuity that charmed Plato continue to captivate the 
scientific^ mind; whence the nnceasing effort to extend and 
univei^aliae the quantitative and mechanical wSy of conceiving 
Ktitnre ; and the tendency to regard the conceptual Physical 
World as more neceesarily true and more real than the fulness 
of Empirical Beality. 

1 do not contend that association has nothing to do with 
the sense of scientific necessity. Whatever judgment is taken 
up into a system of judgments already held with conviction, 
will be Buflused with the same feeling. And any method that 
has been pursued with good results in one department of 
research, will retain a certain prestige when carried into 
another. Reasonings about a fourth dimension of space may 
acquire plausibility from this influence. Even when the 
transference of method is superficially formal and quite 
illusory, this effect of quasi -necessity may be produced, as 
in Spinoza’s Ethics : where the simulation of mathematical 
ritethod is entirely external ; since the judgments throughout 
are as often concerned with co-existence and succession as 
with quantity; and the# many excellent results obtained are 
due not at all to the method hut .to native insight and induc- 
tion. This fact is but slightly obscured by giving the name 
of * axiom ’ or ‘ jfostulate ’ to observations and inductions : as in 
the remarkable passage between Propositions 13 and 14, in 
Part IL 

§ 4. But besides the definiteness of conception and relation 
that characterises the exact sciences, there is*another condition 
of the sense of necessary cognition which ttey share with 
other departments of ^owledge ; and that is the interest of 
consistency. If we have the luck to form a true judgment 
we adhere to it for our own sakes ; in intercourse with others 
we are bound to use words in their accepted meanings and 
relations ; and, indeed, such ia tl^ charm of consistency that 
even if we fall into an error, there is a strong temptation to 
everything else square with it. Bain says: ^^It is a 
requisite of reasoning, as well as of oommunica- 
tioh by speeohi that what is affirmed in one fomi of words 
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be afiSnaed in anotiber/* If weaay^n^^p ia heavy/ 
Vee Wust admit that it ^ gravitates/ and eo forth, ** 10 ^ these 
edif^ooiiBistentj though varicraBly worded, afiSrmations is 
a^flied the description Necessary Truth, A exact de- 
signation would be an eqwoaltvJt^ implica^edf or 
assertion (Zoyic, Introd. § 21). To this kind of neoelBaxy 
truth belongs every verbal or analytic proposition, in which 
the predicate is part of the definition of the subject, and of 
which, as Kant says, the principle of CJontradiction (in his 
version of it) is the universal and sufficient regulative. The 
doctrine of Conversion and Obversion in Logic is an out- 
growth of this demand for consistency, and an attempt to 
determine the formal conditions of it. 

The logical doctrine of the Syllogism is also a^heme of 
consistent statement, with one further condition, namely, that 
its axiom be true ; and this, whether expressed as the Dictum 
or NoUi Nbtae, is an exfiimple of distinct precdse judgmmit 
guided and determined by definite concepts-—' middle term * 
or *mark* It is characteristic of the Syllogism thatjbRe 
conclusion is true if the premises are ; and Mi ll, extending 
this characteristic to the deductive «iiences in general, says : 

When it is affirmed that ^the conclusions of geometry (for 
ej^ample) are necessary truths, the necessity consists in reality 
only in this, that they correctly follow from "the suppositions 
fimm which they are deduced ” {Logic, iL 5, § 1) : that is, 
from the axioms and from the hypothesis that things exist 
corresponding to the definitions, line, circle, and so on (which 
is not quite true). ■ Thus, so far as Mill will recognise n^csesfisty 
at all in our cognitions, he identifies it mth consistency. Now 
the ground of the consistency of judgn^nt and of the necessity 
of it is that consistency or uniformity of Nature which, found 
in fragments or diving in Empirical B^ality, is carried out 
into Physical Beality and verified. 

If, then, we suppose the whole of possible •Knowledge and 
Belief to have be^n organi^ into Scienoes, and all sciences 
to have attained the predsum and^ coherence of JPhysice 
(siq^dally if feey diould have become brandM of 

body of kiidvidp(%e, starting vfrom E mpf r foal B^ty, 
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coh^nt aud^WizionioBS in all its judgments and verified in 
Empirical Beality, would constitute Positive Philosophy and 
would be felt to be neoessary truth. It would be our nearest 
approa^ t# realising Leibniz’s conception of the system of the 
world as in tbe tlivine Mind eternally extant. The derivative 
laws of such a system would be necessary in the sense that 
they could not be denied without denying the Axioms and 
Causation. Nor could the Axioms and Causation be denied 
without denying all their consequences : for although it is 
generally good logic that the denial of an antecedent does not 
Bublate the consequent, yet in this case it does, because the 
Axioms and Causation are the sole logical conditions of the 
derivative laws, and indeed for human knowledge they have 
no separate existence. The whole system would also have the 
guarantee of Empirical Reality, from which its concepts are 
shaped and in analogy with which its judgments are determined; 
BO far at least as it succeeded in supplementing the inadequacy 
of perceptions : but I cannot say that it would attain to equal 
ndb^iaity. For, again, it is vain to apply the logical maxim 
that the denial of the consequent sublates the antecedent, 
since there is no hypothesis about Empirical Reality : it 
existed before any conceptual syst^, has survived the failure 
of many, and may see the passing of many more. 

How the precision and consistency of science, the great 
system of definitions and equations, produce the sense of 
neoesaity in a good mind, may be seen in the confessions of 
the growth of conviction which Whewell somewhat naively 
makes, and which are quoted against his own a prioH theory 
of necessary truth by Mill {Logic, ii 6, § 6) “ Though the 
disoovery of the first Jaw of motion was made, historically 
speaking, by means of experiment, we have now attained a 
point of View in which we see that it might have been 
qertainly known to be true independently of experience.” And 
again : “ Ttat they (the laws of chemical composition) could 
nWBT have been clearly understood, and therefore never firmly 
eatebHshdd^ without laborious and exact researches, is certain : 

may venture to say, that being once known, tJiej 
portesB an evidence beyond that of mere experiment. Fox 
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how, in fact, can we conceive oombinations otiierwiae tiian as 
de^te in kind and quality ? Thus, even beyond the sphere 
df . Physios, in Chemistry, where the prooeases cannot be 
follow^ with the same intuitive precision, the influenoe of 
systematio treatpient, the analogy of the oonoepts of unifcnrmity 
and equality to those of the mathematical sciences 4knd, 
generally, what may be called the scientific way of thinking 
(and not, I think, merely, as Mill says, habitual association), 
produce the effect which (as above suggested) is to be expected, 
in such circumstances. And I hope the view h^ set forth 
of the nature of necessary intuition may reconcile the historical 
adiools of disputants represented by Whewell and Mill ; since 
it shows that whilst sense-perception is the test of Beality 
and the starting-point of the conceptual process, it is only the 
test of truth when working in alliance with the intuitive 
imagination and the scientific understanding. 

§ 5. But it may naturally be objected that such a state 
of scientific development as I have described is very far firom 
having been reached : the system of Positive PbUosqphy 
contemplated is only an ideaL How then can it be us^ as 
a criterion of truth ? Besides, if suoh a system were complete, 
a criterion would no longer be needed. But although the 
system does not yet exist, and if it did would be needless as 
a Criterion, the method and the character of the system are 
sufficiently known to serve our purposa It must start from, 
and return to. Empirical Beality ; its judgments must consist 
of definite concepts definitely related ; the things and prooesses 
supposed to obtain beyond the region of sense-perception must 
be intuited on the analogy of those within this region ; 
judgments (or laws) concerning thesp things and processes 
must harmonise with one another, and conspire to form one 
system under the presiding schemata f of the aj&oms cmd 
causation. Surely, these conditions admit of being applied to 
any judgment, law, or hypothesis that is caHed in question, 
due fidlowance being made for the different stages ol progress 
that have been reached in different d^partfii^ite df study. In 
each study there is possible, at any given time, u certain degree 
of defimtenm of conception and intuition and u certain quality 
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of sfBtematic CfHlrdiiiatioa ; aad (ae you may have heard) a 
good mind with the appropriate culture knows what it is. 
But in every study, in proportion as definiteness of conception, 
rigour of verification,' or systematic co-ordination is wanting, 
in that proportion a good mind does not experience necessary 
conviction. 

Indeed, is not this the criterion actually employed at 
present, so far as method is understood or instinctively 
appi^ehended ? Suppose that a great outburst of scientific 
genius should astonish the world ; that men should arise in 
eweiy department of inquiry with power to revolutionise it, 
discovering more commanding generalisations than the Atomic 
Theory, the Undulatory Theory, Gravitation, the Laws of 
Motion, and more certain principles than the Axioms and 
Causation : how could they make good their claims, except by 
greater definiteness of conception, greater strictness of verifica- 
tion, and more systematic co-ordination of results ? 

It may be some confirmation of this view of the criterion 
to«^aerve that definiteness, verification, and co-ordination are 
the difierentiae of Science and Philosophy in contrast with 
popular Knowledge ; that each Science as it grows, strengthens 
and comforts itself (as Bacon might say) by the increase of 
these characters ; and that such progress is the instinct of the 
scientific mind and the aim of every philosopher : except some 
Sceptics. 



CHAPTER V 

SCEPTICISM 

§ 1. The chief diasenaiona between schoola of Philosophy seem 
to begin with their sense of the modality of Knowledge — 
whether apodeictic, or assertory, or problematic. There are 
thinkers, such as Kant, who maintain that some cognitions^ 
mathematical, physical, moral, are necessary. Others, sach as 
Mill, regard our knowledge as at most assertory ; we may, 
they say, hold with entire confidence an extensive array ol 
propositions as true, according to our powers of discov^png 
truth ] but to treat them as absolutely true of the Universe, 
er as if the objective correspondejice could not have been 
otherwise, is to go beyond ^ our warranty. But besides these 
drools there are the Sceptics, the mildest of whom will not 
Bibnit that knowledge can be better than problematic. 

It might seem, if we considered only this sense of the 
modality of knowledge, that the problematic philosopbers 
most be more opposed to both the assertory and the apodeictic, 
than these to one another. Yet I think it will be admitted 
that, historically, the closest sympathy upon general gfounds 
haw existed between the problematic and assertory schools; 
or, let us say, since it comes to much the same thing, between 
the Sceptics and Empiricists. But this |;rouping dannot last 
much longer ; for the difiference between apodeictic and 
afisertory philosoptiers tends tq disappear. 1^ &t least, cannot 
nnd^tand how any Empindst can deny that whatever is 
true is necessary, and that certain iijtaiitions am botli men to 
lie lane and felt to be .neoessary^^whaterer tlie such 

feeing. On tile othm band, the alaim to know by intuition 
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the imiversal; in Kattoe of certain truths, is palpably 

InconsiBtent pert of TratiseraMlentalists who accept the 

argoment of Eeibniz ; for intuitions are only particular 
eqerimenta in knowledge, and therefore can never give 
neooBfidigr to a g^fneral judgment. It is inde^ a contradiction 
in terms to daim for pwre cognition a quality that is essentially 
feeling. As for the tenet that mental conditions a ^priori are 
implied in what we take to be universal and necessary 
knowledge, it must be abandoned by any one who accepts (as 
I do) the biological theory of the growth of the mind : and 
the attempt to save it by limiting the conditions of cognition 
a priori to the activity of the Subject is vain ; seeing that 
the activity of the conscious organism is, of course, a doctrine 
of the physiologists. Hence the spiritualistic interest of the 
apodeictio character of knowledge is lost ; the issues involved 
in it cannot be discussed merely on speculative grounds. 

Should we then expect that the apodeictic and assertory 
schools of philosophy will coalesce, recognising that aU truth 
is M^^essary, but that whether any general proposition is true, 
depends upon whether human experience comprises a fair 
sample of the Universe ; oi; is it more likely that many minds, 
that in former times would have enjDraced the apodeictic view 
of truth, will henceforth incline, at least in physical specula- 
tioua, to the problematic, and enforce the doctrine and discipline 
of Scepticism ? As to this, one cannot read anything more 
instructive than the candid chapter that brings to a close 
Jevons’s work on the Prijicipha qf Science. 

It is remarkable that in spite of the conflict of dogmas in 
Greece, Scepticism was, until the end of the fo’urth century, 
ouly sporadic there. Speculative contradiction alone was not 
enough to give it continuous vitality: it was social and 
political deChy, the loss of the City's sovxanty and the citizen s 
dignity, lesponsihility and incentive, that infected Philosophy 
mth the taint of iranity and faihire^and gave occasion to the 
patasitio sect that fed upon the corruption of systems. 

/ S^tice, hawever, maj be divided into two groups: (1) 
Oameades and Hume, admit that we 
kt l^t probable knowledge, and for whom therefore 

0 
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modality of troth ig problematic ; and (2) tl^o PyrrhmiiBta, 
|llio dispute the possibility of any knowledge whatevmv^ 
iMalteotual Kihilists, undertaking to show that any proportion 
and its contradictory may be supported by evfiWoe equally 
Mrong, that is to say, equally weak; for whmn, thex|fore, 
truth is not so much problematic as antilogis^c. 

To begin chronologically with the latterwiciotrine i the ten 
Pyrrhonic tropes (supposed to have bew listed by ^^Inesidmus) 
are given in every history of Philosophy. On reviewing them, 
it is easily seen that they are all reducible to two heads, the 
relativity of perception and the inconsistency of opinions. 
Ibe doctrine of Belativity, as affecting the modality of 
knowledge, I purpose to examine in the next chapter. As to 
the inconsistency of opinions, to make that the test of untruth 
implies the admission that a teat of truth is consistency, or 
the systematic harmony of knowledge^ if it be attainable. 
The refutation of this sceptical animadversion, therefore, must 
be left to posterity; let them construct, if they can, the 
PoEdtiye Philosophy. 

I do not bring against the Sceptics the stale objection, 
that the denial of all certainty inffrolves the denial of their 
own position, that if they cannot be sure of emything 
they cannot be sure even of that ; for these men, being not 
altogether dull, at least no duller than thsir critics, seem to 
have anticipated this tolerably obvious reflection, and to 
have explained that they only balanced one argument against 
another, so that judgment remained in suspense between 
them ; that they employed even the forms of deductive 
reasoning as a concession to opponents who would argue in 
that way ; in short, that they thr^w upon ^the rest of the 
world the onus of proving something. 

Much less do I regard the Sceptics^ as legitimate objects 
of moral reprobation. Their characters range through all 
gradations of friyolity an(^^ earnestness. A man may hold that 
to believe anything is in bad taste, at least, for a cultivated 
mind ; ot that if anything can be jfiroved, veiy inoonvenient 
tenets may get a foo&old; or that if nothing can he vproved, 
belief becomes a matter of choice^ and then one^a owp 
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pt^judioes majl; ge(^^ tbe most voteci ; or that hj recognising 
any snooeas in attainment of truth, we limit the held 
of teaearch. In fact, Soeptidsm seems to be a necessary 
appuition when^^i;, in the movement of social life, tradi^ 
tionlby foiinnlse become obsolescent, whilst, the new-fangled 
are still inadequate. If such be the actual state of affairs, 
to comprehend and iUnstzate it, to express what many feel, to 
define what many aUrmise, may be a useful social function ; 
and the man who discharges that function effectually is, for 
the most 'psrt^ smdi a !E^phues that to live the ordinary life 
of honour and integrity comes easy to him without the sup- 
port of priest or scholarch. Moreover, the sceptical and the 
mystical evaluations of this world's good and evil lead to 
mnch the same result ; so that the Ilissus may flow into the 
Ganges. 

It seems to be agreed that in the present age of the 
World, Scepticism of some sort is a good thing ; that it is 
a necessary condition of all prudent investigation ; that our 
opponents have much too little of it in regard to their own 
demonstrations; that generally (as Mill urges) Truth lives 
only whilst she is militant, wo that even our own doctrines may 
be the better for candid strictures. •In the fulness of time it 
may be possible to hold beliefs with intelligence as well as ' 
conviction, though "never called upon to defend them; that is 
to say, when man shall be a rational animal That time is 
not yet ; and meanwhile the reproach of " scepticism ' is an 
appeal to lewd fellows of the baser sort — 

Almighty crowd I thou settleet all dispute > 

Power is thy essence, wit thy attribute. 

Hitherto, the crowd having been on the side of tradition, 
scepticism fiaa been a reproach to those who doubted of 
tr^tion: ere long it may with equal vulgarity be cast at 
those who doubt of science. • ^ 

§ 2. The scepticism of Carneades seems to have turned at 
first upon his theory of knowledge : distingniahing between 
the ^Subject of cognition, its representation of the object, and 
the object itself^ he argued 4hat, granting the confidence of 
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the Subject in its represantatioii, it jet oau hjftownothi&g of 
comspondenoe of that repreaentatioa with the object, atul 
therefore can have no knowledge of the tmth. It was very 
natural for this difficultj to arise among the sucxsessors of 
Plata If dialectic failed to discover the Ideas, auj^sed to be 
the Only real objects of knowledge, mankind were iii^^priaoned 
in the region of the sensee and therefore of mere opinion ; the 
senses were discredited by hypothesis, and Beason by defoot. 
Ever since that time, upon this or on closely related giowds, 
— in connection, that is, with the notion of Substance or of 
the Thing -by -itself, — the same difficulty has embarrassed 
Philosophy ; and hereafter we shall have to consider whether, 
or under what conditions, it is insuperable. Meanwhile we 
may note that, according to Gameades, the Subject may 
entertain belief in its own representations, that is, in the 
world of perception, or Empirical Reality. 

Another ground of his scepticism was, that no test of 
truth can be satisfactory, because we may always ask why it 
should be trusted. This is the alleged rcgremLS ad 
of all proofs, which is inevitably suggested by the syllogistic 
method : granting that the premises prove the conclusion, 
how are the premises proved ? Aristotle had foreseen this 
question, and required that, for necessary reascming, the middle 
term should express the cause of the major. But his theory 
causes was one of the weakest points of his system ; and he 
appears to have wavered as to the best way of determining 
the cause, sometimes appealing to Induction, sometimes to a 
faculty of Beadon. The latter device was ill caioulated to 
check a determined Sceptic; the arbitrarinees of all prin- 
ciples assumed upon that ground beijig urged again and agaiiL 
The former device was unsatisfactory because of Ariatotle's 
imperfect apprehension of what induction requires.'' Whatever 
Gameades may have had to say upon induction, the objection 
is attributed to Agrippa imicb later sceptic) that the major 
jMremise of the ^Uogtsm must at kst be proved by a complete 
ooUeotion of all the instances, ahd that this mutt iiudiide 
those iriifoh fomi the subject of the (xmtduaimi; so that a. 
etrculiis in inevital^ results . attaupt 
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to base syllog^im mduc^oiL ^ Mill's rdpl 7 to this argument 
has been given in Chapter IIL § 7: belated nearly 2000 years 

Camdades’ criticism, ttien, of any possible teat of truth 
BUdt af that*of the^ Stoics or Epicureans, that seeks to set u|] 
one prmdjde as a test of all others, was at leest very plausible 
Aocordingly, in diseuseing the criterion in the last chapter 
I avoided the dogmatic position of resting upon one only 
principle, and sought to combine the view of common sense 
the geneaeal agreement of philosophers and the method and 
aim of the exact and progressive sciences ; and to this doctrine 
I must claim the assent of Cameades himself, upon the strength 
of his theory of Probability. 

For we have seen that, whilst holding a knowledge of 
objects to be impossible, he recognised that our representations 
of them excite belief ; they may have verisimilitude, and such 
cognition may be called probable. Of probability he distin- 
guished three stages : (1) the lowest degree belongs to a 
single, emphatic, persuasive cognition ; (2) our confidence 
incf^asea when, on comparing a probable cognition with others 
that are concatenated with it, it remains undetachable or 
uncontradicted ; and (3) the highest degree of probability ie 
attained when all these cognitions, are emphatic, consistent 
and methodically confirmed (Sextus Empiricus, Adv, Math 
vii 166: quoted ^by Ritter and Preller). Plainly, 
is the sceptical equivalent of KaraX'q'^is ; and the meaning 
of concatmiation and of methodical confirmation will vary with 
the development of scientific culture. 

Now to call such knowledge only probable implies that 
some other knowledge of greater certainty is possible or con- 
ceivabla If so, will not ^some one say what it is ? It is not 
enough to ofiFer a negative concept of some knowledge, defined 
merely as ^thont the imperfections of our own. One may 
suppose a vieion of all things at a glance, as I see the land- 
scape yonder ; buS t^ acknowledge that I do see the landt* 
scape ; or a knowledge of all things such as we have of thfi 
axjioija of ^mediate eqi^ty ; but this grants the truth of the 
axioiiLf ^ a knowledge be demanded that shall never be 
to imeh change and supersession as have overtaken bc 
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Biatiy sup{M»ed aciencsda; I aay that Enipiricgil BeaUty haa 
mvex been diacsredited, nor have the axloiE»i^ aoc yi^ the 
method of intuitive and harmonionfi conatruotion and verifioa- 
taon. In short, our standard of certainty must lie within our 
knowledge; and, therefore, there is nothing outaide of our 
knowledge wherewith to disparage the whole of it thider the 
neune of probability. We have in the Platonism frcnn which 
Cameades glissaded one of the impossible ideals that have 
done BO much now to elevate and how to vex mankind. 

Apparently the scepticism of the New Academy was 
academic in the modem sense of the word, a refined amuse- 
ment, which bore about the same relation to Philosophy as 
Italian fencing does to the art of war. Still, in its own day, 
it seems to me to have been superior, even as PhUosopby, both 
to the fanatical dogmatism of the Stoics and to the gaseous 
hypotheses of the Epicureans ; and the aocompUshed and adroit 
figure of Cameades warns one of the vanity of hoping to pose 
and dumbfound him. I hear him say : ' Ich bin mix selbst auch 
in der Hblle noch gleich’ But, alas ! poor ghost, ao^cay 
many another say who yet is every day triumphantly refuted. 
Striking tableaux in the underworld, when from time to time 
a new colonist arrives, have been imagined. Let us figure to 
ourselves Green descending (against his proper motion) with 
the edition of Hume under his arm, and envisaging the author : 
whom now I see approaching ; for his turn has coma 

§ 3. Yet, in fact, Hume’s liability to be classed amongst 
Sceptics is not so clear as common repute Would lead us to 
suppose. Por, *in the first place, he is in many directions 
a constructive thinker. To Psychology, Ethics, ^Esthetics, 
Inductive Logic, Economics, Politkj^, Philosophy of History 
and Beligion, his contributions are numerous and important. 
It would be a useful and edifying tallk to collect and display 
thmn, and therein correct the injustice of histories of 
Philosophy, which exhib^ ufider his name* nothing but bare 
bones of the criticism of Oause and Substance^ Few philo- 
sophers, if any, have done more for the poeitiTe ilistructiQn, 
as well as for the enlightenment, of the human minA 

Seeondly/if we take the mosbdeUberate statmnrate of 1^ 
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opiaiona, it 'WiH apfifar that aa to the Natural Sciences he was 
aot aceptieai^^ltt alL Thua in the Treatise (IIL § 11) be 
writes : Those philosophers who have divided human reason 
into J^^owlsdge I^hoibility, and have defined the first to 
be thcU tfoidence which arises from the coigiparison of ideas 
are obliged to cominehend all our arguments from causes oi 
effects under the general term of probability. But though 
every one be free to use his terms in what sense he pleases ; 
and ac43Qrdingly in the precedent part of this discourse, I have 
followed this method of expression ; 'tis however certain that 
in common discouise we readily affirm, that many arguments 
from causation exceed probability, and may be received as a 
superior kind of evidence . . . 'twould be more convenient 
in order at once to preserve the common signification of wordSj 
and mark the several degrees of evidence, to distinguish human 
reason into three kinds, viz. : that from kTiowledge^ from proofs^ 
and from prohdbilities. By knowledge, I mean the assurance 
arising from the comparison of ideaa By proofs, those argu- 
maiits which are derived from the relation of cause and effect, 
and which are entirely free from doubt and uncertainty. By 
probability, that evidence, which is still attended with uncer- 
tainty.'* According to this passage, then, laws of causation 
are assertory *, and the same view is required by his doctrine 
of Chance : '' Though there be no such thing as chance in 
the world ; our ignorance of the real cause of any event has 
the same influence on the understanding etc." (^Inquiry , § 6) ; 
and by his notorious criticism of miracles in the Inqmry 
(§ 10) ; “ A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; and 
as a firm and unalterable experience has established these laws 
the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, 
is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly be 
imagined.* As to knowledge “ from the comparison of ideas,*' 
it includes “ Oeometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic ; and in short 
every affirmation which is either intuitively or demonstratively 
certain** {Inqv/iry, § 4). Though?! believe, he nowh^e saya 
it( in so many words, his statements imply that be regarded 
pure Math^natics as consisting of analytic propositions^ and 
neeesttrily true because • capable of being t(^}ed by riu 
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OoBtmdidiioii. Fpr thus he oo&ttsstB woch kAow* 
lisi|gp wit^ jnatter of &ct^ the oontnuy of wli^k con aemr 
ooatradiotion : " That the sun mil not rise Uhmorrou} 
K no 1689 intelligible a proposition, and implies no xm»e non* 
trodfciiiion, than the affirmation that it rise. We 

should in vain, therefore, attempt to demonstrate it# false- 
hood. Were it demonstratiFelj false, it would imply a ocm- 
tradiction, and could never be distinctly conceived by the 
mind.*' Hume’s view of Mathematics is, of coarse, inad- 
equate: but we are now only concerned to observe that, 
although he treats the application of Geometry to matter of 
fact as hampered by the impossibility of exact m^uremente, 
yet he regards Pure Mathematics as necessary, laws of 
Gsdsation as assertory, and propositions of lees certainty as 
problematic. In what, then, does Hume’s Scepticism consist f 
§ 4. In the first place, Hume doubts, or rather denies, the 
supremacy of Season : for (1) our reasonings are not based 
upon Beason but upon Custom and sentiment and imagination 
Now it was recognised by Aristotle that reasonings oaQimt 
always be derived from antecedent reasonings, but must have 
their beginnings in something else^ But since it seems de- 
rogatory to Beason that it should begin from anything called 
by another name and, therefore, supposed to be of lower rank ; 
philosophers distinguish between Intuitive Beason that gives 
principles, and Discursive Beason that draws conclusions. WaQ# 
in his theory of Causation, Hume for ' Intuitive Beason * sub- 
stitutes ‘ Custom ’ ; and this is the chief incit^ent to call 
him a Sceptic. But (2) he tries to show (and with no little 
glee) that reasoning everywhere needs the guidance of custom, 
on peril of ranging through usel^ subtleties to fantastic and 
incredible results. Such he thinks is'^the fate of the mi^he* 
matician, speculating about infinitesuneis ; and of %he mete- 
physician, attributing reality to a world other than that wudd 
of sense-pezx^ption which the q^dinaiy man takes to be leaL 
(3) Every decision oonceniihg the validity of reasoning rests 
witii sentiment. ^ All pirobably leafaojpng [which here 
causation] is nc^hing but a species cd sexipi^ion. . 'Xis not 
solely in poetiy'and music, we must foBcw our ^stfte and 
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moiimmt, w ]|^ale0ophy. When I am oonyinced 

any pnndpld, 'tis only an idea which strikee more etiongly 
npon me. When I give the preference to one set of argnmente 
above another^ nothkig but decide from my feeling con^ 
cerning the Buperiority of their influence ” {Treatise^ IIL § 8). 
Mnet not tine have been painful reading to any Clerk — 

That nnto logik hadde long i-go 7 

Can we wonder if he clung to vovs and as better 

words than ' custom * and ‘ sentiment ’ ? 

In the second place, his observation that we never know 
the soul per se but only its passing thoughts and feelings, 
must seem sceptical to those who rely upon such dogmatism 
as Berkeley’s in proof of Spiritualism. It is, however, on the 
contrary, one of Hume’s positive results, and is now on all 
hahds accepted. 

In the third place, of course, his attitude toward tradition 
is really sceptical : various points of Theology are the subject 
of^ka^iuent innuendo, and miracles and prophecy of direct 
attack. He might have urged, however, that it is questionable 
whether the term ' sceptic •’ is more properly applicable to one 
who believes in miracles and doubts of natural law, or to one 
who believes in natural law and doubts of miracles. The really 
clever thing is to* believe both. 

In the fourth place, a very easy - going and sceptical 
temperament is suggested by his style ; which often leaves 0 £ 
in doubt whether its failings are due to carelessness or design. 
For instance, he says that ** the ideas of the memory are much 
more lively and strong that those of the imagidation,” and are 
tied down to the order ^and form of the original impressions 
{TrecUise, I. § 3 ). But this does not prevent him from say- 
ing that ^the memory, sens^, and understanding are all oi 
them founded on imagination, or the vivacity of our ideas*' 
{TrMti$e, IV. §*7); or from attributing to the influence oi 
imagmatioQ that identity which tfie vulgar ascribe to objeete 
^ intervals of perception (IV. § 2). Such passa^ 
ilktfiteate the stroin of meiods, amounting to impropriefy, that 
nms nei^ly all kis phraseology in describing the 
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of the nndeistaiiduig, and tends to sap onr ooi^- 
#Ma in them. Take another instance (d this : ma aocoont of 
IhA.work of imagination as ''a propension to unite theae 
appearances (perceptions) the fiction c{ « continued 
existence” (IV. § 2); and again, ''the idmitity which we 
ascribe to the mind of man is only a fictitioas one soA of a 
like kind to that which we ascribe to vegetables and a-nimal 
bodies " (IV, § 6) : where by ^ fiction ’ and ' fiotitiouB ' he 
means ton&truction and c(yn«tructive. But whilst it ia true that 
every fiction is a construction, yet we do not call it a fiction 
unless we also regard it as false ; and in neither case did Hume 
BO regard it ; so that his language is capricious and perversa. 
But the worst case of all, because it affects the foundations of 
hii system, is the use of the term ' custom ' in order to exjdain 
our belief in causation. For custom, in the usual sense, is 
itself a result of causation, a highly complex result depending 
on many causes, and therefore variable ; and yet he makes it, 
by a violent extension of meaning, the ground of our bdief in 
causation, though he certainly regarded causation as invariable 
and the basis of all synthetic reasoning. It is true that to 
find a just word for what he had to express is difficult : 
“ association,” " integration ” “ routine of experience," etc., are 
each and all open to exception ; but surely Hume's ingenuity 
and power of language might have led him to something better 
than ' custom ’ had he strongly desired it : ' organic growth,’ 
for example, would have agreed well with his comparison of 
the mind's identity to that of an animnJ body. But literary 
weakness, the love of effect, has been not unfairly attributed to 
Huma He was an artist, and wrote as much for the joy of 
it as to convince his readers. To give a qussi-liteiary ^ to 
a Bcientifio treatise, and for the s^e of an impracticable 
purism, he risks obscurity rather than mflarge the philosophical 
vocabulary, and in avoiding neology fkUa into soleoianL 

In the fifth place, and ai^another instance of his love of 
effed;, what he grants to Natural belief he often takes away 
again on second tbon^ts, and leaves it donbtM whether he 
regards the first <»* second thoughts as the moreif or ^e lees^ ralnL 
In the Tfniif*ss(ty. lays that 
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the fimdaxqdntal pffnciple of that philosophy is the opinion 
oonoaming ool<mra, aonnds, tastes, smeUs, heat, and cold ; which 
it asserts to be nothing but impressions in the mmd deriv^ 
&hin impfesdoift bf external objects, and without any resem- 
blanoe to the qualities of the objects. On Examination I find 
only one of the reasons commonly produced for this opinion 
to be satisfactory, viz., that derived from the variations of these 
impressions, even while the external object, to aU appearance 
(jdc), oontinues the sama’^ He then recites most of the ten 
sceptical tropes mentioned above, and says that “ the conclu- 
sion drawn from them is as satisfactory as can possibly be 
imagined,” namely, that primary qualities, "‘extension and 
solidity with their different mixtures and mcMiifications, figure, 
motion, gravity, and cohesion,” are " the only real ones of 
which we have any adequate notion,” But presently he goes 
on : I believe many objections might be made to this system : 
but at present I shall confine myself to one, which is in my 
opinion very decisive. I assert that instead of explaining the 
optrations of external objects by its means, we utterly annihilate 
all those objects, and reduce ourselves to the opinions of the 
most extravagant scepticism concerning them.” On examining 
motion, extension, and solidity, the only qualities left to the 
world by the modern philosophy, he finds that they all depend 
upon solidity which can only be known by feeling ** [touch] ; 
but this does not resemble solidity ; nor can it, because it is a 
simple impression, and solidity supposes the pressure of two 
bodies. ^ Thus there is a direct and total opposition between 
our reason and our senses ; or, more properly speaking, betwixt 
those conclusionB we form from cause and Effect, and those 
that persuade us of tl^ continued and independent existence 
of body.” So, whilst pretending to repudiate scepticism, and 
leading like reader to expect a refutation of it, he concludes 
with an antilagy which is the essence of scepticism. Yet 
plainly in thie d^esprit die has a serious purpose : to 
iilwtiate the processes of the un(ierstanding, and to ^ow that 
the dogmatic Thilosophj, fairly worked out, ended in soeptidffln 
as ^ hideous ” as his own, 

§ 5. What then is really Hume’s position with regard to 
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knowledge I It ee^ns to me to Ije eomewhwpe 
the problNoatk eo^Ucum of Camee^ the 
jt i ae rtitf y empmoism of Mill, but deoidedly nearer to Mill. 
^Ifaeptioism was to some extent a disguise with Hume : in his 
ethical iq^eculations there is very little of it In Metaphysics 
he professes, or strongly suggests, adherence to the A(iuleimc 
Philosophy; but his reasons for this seem to haye be^ as 
fbllawB : (1) To indulge his literary humour, (2) To gratify 
a genuine impartiality of mind. He saw real difibsulties in 
every theory of knowledge, and found suspense of judgment 
not disagreeable : a state of mind how superior to the eager, 
anxious bigotry of your forensic philosophaster. (3) He exposed 
the conflicting results of ratiocination in order to prove his 
main point, that the basis of knowledge is senaitave not oogni- 
tiva '' My reasons then for displaying so carefully the argUf- 
ments of that fantastic sect [the Pyrrhonists] is only to make 
the reader sensible of the truth of my hypothesis, 4hat all ott/r 
reawjUngs concerning causes and effects a/re derived fnm nai(hmg 
but custom ; and that belief is more properly an oust of Hu 
sensitive than of the cogita/tive part of our natures'* {Treatise, 
IV. 1). (4) He desired to limit the field of human inquiry 

^ to such subjects as are best adapted to the narrow capacity 
of human understanding*’ (Inquiry, § 12, Port HI.) ; had in fact 
tbo same object as Locke and Kant With what mixed feelings 
of glee and contempt does he now, among the shades, watch 
the changing fortunes of his scepticism in recent literature; 
w|ulst he glances over the books (if any have life enough to 
doable tbemselvev in Hades !) of those who enjoy the twofold 
pleasure of ratiflg him as a sceptic and of using his alignments 
to excuse their own credulity. 

It is easy to show that Hume recognises the main outlmes 
of the criterion of truth set forth in dhr last chapter. (1) 
Empirical Beality ia efeKyirh^ recognised bf him aa the 
Btarting-poinfc, and aa the constant guide of aU> effective think- 
ing; it is the ground of ^hst 'oustom’ ai es^wcienoe thnt 
generates the caotal judgment. (2); pnnei|de of Croatia* 
diction is noognieed ^ his theory of Mathoaiition inm 
nt^luKl diseoi^ is to pass finim ‘timpressmitf (^eitiMts of 
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Empirical BcfJit]f) hf ^ natural telations ” to oonclusions, under 
the centred oS the canonB of Indudiion given in the Treatise 
(III, ^ 16). Bfit I do not find that he anywhere distinctly 
signally ^he iteilSKMl of hypothesiB and verification^ though 
often employing it. (4) The verification imfylied in eystematic 
agreement is appealed to; first, negatively, in the sceptical 
procedure of opposing sense to reason, or one philosophy to 
anoti^, as a test of untruth ; and, secondly, by positively 
claimingdt as evidence on his own behalf : *' What principally 
giv^ authority to this system is, beside the undoubted argu- 
mente upon which each part is founded, the agreement of these 
parts, and the necessity of one to explain another'" {Treatise, 
III § 13> 

As for the Pyrrhoniats, Hume often repudiates their 
doctrine upon characteristic grounds. Such people in fact 
never existed : " whoever has taken the pains to refute the 
cavils of this total scepticism has really disputed without an 
antagonist'" {Treatise, IV. § 1); “the great subverter of 
PjfiTAoiuam, or the excessive principles of scepticism, is action, 
and employment, and the occupations of common life " ; though 
“it may flourish and toumph in the schools" {Inqmry, 
§§ 12-13). 

§ 6. Thus Hume puts forward Pragmatism as the natural 
remedy for Scepttciam, and the opposition between the two is 
usually regarded as thorough-going ; and such probably is the 
view of William James {Psych, c, 28) and of F. C. S. Schiller 
(“Axioms as Postulates," in Personal Idealism, ed, H. Sturt)- 
Yet, in a sense. Pragmatism is a kind of Scepticism, as any 
doctrme must be that puts the conviction of Season solely 
upon any ground other than cognition, whether it be action 
or fbeling. But neither course involves Scepticism, unless 
eolion or*feding be made the test of truth to the exclusion of 
eo^jufekai : Hume, as we have seen, says that the preference of 
erne set of arguments over another is a matter of feeling; but 
he 4pe8 not say that this feeling o^ preference is not determined 
by liie oharac^ of the arguments. 

have shown that every mental ptooeas 
iutolfee eogtiitiim* fading, conation; it may, tl^refore, be 
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iriNred in any of these Wya A theorem of Eiydid, a gsma 
dt iericket, or a TurMah bath, is a compkx of fedii^ or coiia- 
dfliii, or cogmticm, as you may ohooae to oohsider it; but. when 
peaking genendly (if we wish to avoid conAiBiou). we must 
treat the first as oognitioii. the second as oonatipn. and the 
third as feeling, according to the predominant interests of tiiose 
expmienoes ; or. when speaking precisely, we must show how 
every strand of the triple process is present in vaiying degrees 
in them all. Now, how is this applicable to the consdousness 
of truth in general ? 

Plainly, the oonscioasness of truth is primarily a matter of 
cognition, intuition, or synthetic attention. But this is a ^nd 
of conation ; and its sucoess or failure is attended by feelings 
of belief, hesitation, perplexity, disbeliefi Still, the conation 
is to know, and its success or failure is a knowing or not 
knowing. Truth, therefore, is essentially cognitive; tod its 
primary tests are cognitive, namely, clearness and agreement; 
which, in fact, are nothing else than sucoessful knowing. 

Since all experience involves action and reaction, it^is 
possible to use ' activity ' as equivalent to experience ; but such 
exclusive emphasis creates a misleading abstractioa How im- 
portant action is in connection with truth may be seen in this 
<^that Empirical Beality is brought home to us in action, and 
th^ (biologically considered) only workable bdiefs can surviveu 
Such is Spencer’s doctrine. But let us avoid expressionB that 
may seem to imply that the survival of a belief m^^y con- 
nected wi& successful action, without dear and coherent cog- 
nitions concerning it, is a guarantee of its truth ; for as a true 
[)(mclasion may ^be drawn from false premises, so the sainfl act 
[irp&yfui) may be done under very d^erent and conflicting 
beliefs. If action is to verify belief otherwise than in universal 
iiperienoe, it cannot be by post hoc, propter hoe, but* must be 
mbject to the same conditions as other experimental prodfs : 
we must show (l).that the action is really due to the belief it 
is alleged to prove, and not merely aoconi|)amed by it; (2) 
that no other belief could have imi equally suooeMol results; 
[S) that the b^i^ s^groes with all oth^ that are held; to be 
trua All this involves eomparisimf p^chape in-^ 
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teipBtatifln, of understanding : in short, we most be 

enabled to see the connection. It cannot be right to adopt a 
behef merely on *the ground of its apparent success, without 
taking any.metiAdological precautions, and to urge it upon 
otheri — that good may come of it. 

It is also neoessaiy to inquire what is meant by successful 
^on. How long a course of action is enough to establish 
its awxiess ? Within what limits are the consequences to be 
Mnsidered? To whom? These questions are serious, and 
difficult to answer. 

TdeologicaUy, Pragmatism seems to imply the entire 
relativity of knowledge to action; that action is the end, 
whilst intelligence eiists merely for the sake of it, and has no 
rights of its own in the world. But it is not plain that 
oTgMic activities, as such, are of any more worth than chemical 
activities, or that the Universe might not have been content 
to culminate in compounds with good long formula, without 
gomg on to develop highly conscious beings at such cost of 
pai?i and havoc. Schopenhauer thought that consciousness 
exists for the sake of organic life, but that this is part of the 
blunder of things ; and that, accordingly, consciousness labours 
in error and illusion, until that cqnsummation of knowledge 
which is the annihilation of Nature. But certainly much 
knowledge has been attained for which we have no use present 
or prospective, except the gratification of disinterested curiosity, 
^d why may not disinterested curiosity be the noblest of 
diMires, and the attainment of knowledge the only true success 
the self-consciousness of the World; and therefore, to its 
humble organs the purest, the most enduring, the divinest 
satisfaction, and the only one that is never poisoned by regret ? 

As for the Pyrrhonists, they would never have submitted 
to a pr^tic refutation. Hume has slipped : they did not 
deny that the world is a practicable phenomenon, that the 
street seei^ to b# a place to in, and that bread seems to 
appease hunger. The sect, howeverThas not revived in modem 
times, and may require ijcoial circumstances in the state of 
leam^ or of society to nourish its vitality. It is not that 
its oritioism of prevamng, tenets was, as Hegel »ys, more 
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pro&ffiad fa more Utorough tbaa modem aoeptimmi: fix tU 
Bb jposi^oofi bave been (as we shall see) reLafinfoed by rsfieat 
xalN^^Qn; but it was eminently Greek. Two genmations 
euHer than Pyrrho, the Cynics and Cyrenaks had displayed 
with like extravagance a practical scepticism, rejecting all pre* 
o^ts and institutions as he did all opinions These schisms 
sprang from the independence and self-eufficiency of the Greek 
intellect; for which even the innumerable ties of City- life 
were an inadequate restraint. They did irot, indeed, illustrate 
the boasted principle of Measure ; but was the general praise 
of that principle, affectionate or precautionary ? No matter. 
If the men are extinct, their arguments survive them, and the 
chief of their arguments were derived from the Belativity of 
Knowledge. 
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*1®* BBLATIVITT OF KNOWLKDflB 

p -tektivity of Knowledge ' is used to eiprw 

idea of !a namber of doctrines to the effect tha* 

^ immediate, adequate 

, Ufe the consciousness we have of our present thouehte 

sensations, hut is conditional (1) upon our place in the 
|,P^velM; or (2) upon the media that intervene (like air or 

of sensation; or (3) 
bodies ; or even upon the struc- 
, ““ds: as having either (4) an elaborate 

.^^n^^a^tus * pnm,^ch as Kant determined; or (6^ 
Character, however sii^ple, and a natural histdlr 
•-^th cases making it impossible that our perception b? 
J^^on of the world can be direct or unconditional 

““gbt hereupon distinguish Co 8 - 
Metaphysical, and Psychological 
but % me It 18 enough if the reader sees wlwt I 

S ir t boing.adiuitted, it is 

th^ can be no knowledge worth the-name, or thi it 





li ^ ' ' ' ' ''■L ' 'w 

ffaS^ soo^t^ 

, u «dd to be ta. 

led by adhering to toe PyrriHtoib , riudj, 

el^, set out tooce reeent oonsideiatiotiB toat have ebeorbad 
ihnd sapetaeded toon. 

If we sappoee the Seelity of Bealities to be a 
tntitscending all exp^iuue, the physical World of atoDof and 
etoer in space may be rygarded aa ^ fi^rst stage of its pheno- 
nienality, having only the qualities ^ msbtanoe aodt^axtepno^, 
which are made known to a living atganisto by diieot ntABbajfiiiw*! 
preesme and by muscular reaction and movement IknpIriBBl 
Jtaality includes a secondary manifestation, in soto qoa^tiBe 
as sound and light, depending upon the intorvenl^tm, betlfn|Bh 
ottomal things and the organism, of sir and etbSk, tl^ former 
^odocing mechanical, the latter dimnioai effects qpon Hif 
coir«q>onding sense-organa Imjaeseions of ^ kinds npqn. 
the organs of sense require a nervous system im which fil^ss 
ocmduct currents to certain central tracts (in the cortex^ 
wb<ue alone coDsciousness is believed to arise. Consoknipneas, 
then, of what ? Of change in the brain, or sense'Otgan, or 
physical World ? Wbat posaibilky that it should resemble 
tBanaoeadent Beahty ? It is entirely relative to phys^al a pd 
ptytoopbysical conditiona M 

i;; ‘ It is also relative to merely p^hical oondittons, tito ijpl 
of whinh, for aU organic oonsoiousness, is change. Any jftoWw 
oonsenoasness which we kirow as B coald neveor have hew knoifn 
.by ito^, toere must be a transition horn A to 3 in. order .t|u(t 
We may be awsfire of anything. It followB ttoitiS statp;^ 
acinwioosness* is inconceivable; but allowing lor bbs lapCfLi^iEd 
tosorotable ages of growth, and assur^g any starting^pi^*^. 
next state is known in mlatioa to it. . B, totnlpre, ishtoiWtiJa 
rriatfihi to A, and mt^ ^be modified bf 

C to ttiUtton to B. qr ivtoc«;to ^ ae.moid^ii^i#!^ 
tbeseito^is ^ J ^» ^d ."^<o4'' 

. , 
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- of an individiud if tbe 
ft be is a mode of hie ^eoies, tbc 
, , , . , » itas again determiaed* ite &tau 

of m 86 that ourpw^t 

_ mfl :^X9 ■ ^tevttUBod by the history of consoioiiBnoaB, 
bliok at lofst to the earliest oiganic beinga 
• histoiy of conacioosBan is another name for univoraal 
or interoonrse with Nature ; which is also the oon- 
« 1^ development of organised bodies and trf nervous 
j grows and develops there also 

a^op^ s«iB6-organs, nervous connections, ganglionic centres, 
wa speoialis^ tracts oi the cortex which are the organs of 
epsQi& odl^iousnesa. The sense-organs are visible m gnfi of 
tl» libations of knowledge : if in any species (or individual) 
cjrtaio organs are wanting or feeble, wanting or feeble must be 
the corresponding cognitions. 

Eke history of the sense-organs confirms the dependence 
of present cogmtion upon past experience. All sense-organs 
appear to be modifications of the skin. Assuming a primitive 
OTifa^ty of the skin vrith corresponding unspecialised smisa- 
2^ {unlike any sensation now recognisable, perhaps as mnch 
me Taste as Touch) ; that it was stimulated by pressure and- 
by chemical disturbance, and that lines of transmission <rf these 
Mtienoes severaUf to central cells, and of consequent reactbn 
and raovements, were gradually established; that the epiperi- 
ph«al pressure-nerves were again differentiated, in response to 
^^^Otact and air-waves, into those of Touch and Hearing ■ 
pressure nerves, having become* eirtoperiphS 
herve as the oigans of kinasthetic and visceral Sensa- 
W'fttoUgh the latter., or some of them, may be chemicaHv 
j-ldiat the chem^y excited nerves were differen. 
■sited ihto l^dse ^t are influenced by material partideB m: 

I rise to Taste and Smell,— ^4 those 
ii«al rad ^olepular vibrationa. givtn jy 
» end Heat; and that many el Igme 
, --r. . , . wfined ■ speoislisatum : 






no specific electrical sehe^, 
of Beat) correlate with the 
the <^roiiiatic ;iBeriiM at eitiier 
% ^ 9 ^the^ stmh setises in other anixsi^ 
or S®tt supposes it " very likely that 

the contain a few agencies — s^y haK a millibn 

^hich no mah khb^fi anything/' Besides those 
agehcial^ Irhibh, like electricity, certainly affect the organism, 
A .up no specific correspondence with it, there may 
hfe ’tidier# tha^ for some reason cannot directly communicate 
#ith US from matter in mas8,i and are also unable to com- 
lUUhieate' with ns indirectly (like luminous bodies) for want 
of any appropriate medium of transmission. Modes of energy 
may exist in Nature which, within the region of our ex- 
perience, are as rare as certain elements are: with sUCh 
forces a nervous correspondence could hardly have been worth 
establishing, and so far our direct experience cannot be a 
complete sample of the universe. Moreover, the constitution 
of tverjr sense-organ sets limits to the intensity of the stimuli 
that can be sensed ; there is a minimum stimulus below which 
no sensation is excited, arid a maximum above which theice is 
no increase of sensation intensity. • Ziehen suggests that this 
is due to Natural Selection ; for an unlimited increase of 
sensation intensity would be too engrossing, and sensibility to 
the innumerable minute stimuli always assafling ua would be 
tob distracting. For similar reasons many modes of energy 
may remain entirely unsensecL 

"' After these far-reaching considerations* it ‘seems unim- 
jportast to mention that all sensations vary with the con* 
iratatiohal litate of th^ individual in health or disecise, in 
See the chapter on The Belativity of Fedingt 
(Part IL chap. iii.). In the next cha]^t^ 
S^afions, he gives reasons for 
ct space vafie^n different animate adteM* 
01: #ant,‘ eyes; or have more or lepu p^aet. 
to ttee size of each spedes of 
^ mid in individOftte dE 
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of oomporiBoai So vriHi * 
flltindsuidg of eompstiBOOi to 

oiaaradier of the oubjeotive or objective of evesat 

ore open to their observation. Alike m time^and space, 
of ^^ual magnitadeS the more remote (other things eqnal) 
items the less. Times of monotonous waiting teem long^ 
because attention rests upon the time itself ; times of bnstlk 
and excitement seem short, because time is neglected in the 
multiplicity of experience : but in retrospect the bustie tepms 
long, because there is much to remember; the rnonotmiikut 
waiting, short, because it has left the imagination a Umik. 
But more important than any of these is the simple relation 
of Difference ; because, according to Spencer, it ia firom the 
oancelling and compounding of this that all other relatioiB 
arise. The relation of Difference, as present in bonscionsnees^ 
is nothing more than a change in consmousneas. How, then, 
can it resemble, or be in any way akin to, its source beyond 
DonscioUBneas ? Here are two colours which we call unlika 
As they exist objectively the two colours are quite independent, 
there is nothing between them answering to the change that 
results in us from contemplating first one and then the other. 
Apart from our consciousness they are not linked as are the 
two feelings they produce in us. Their relation as we think 
a, being nothing else than a change of *our state, cannot 
possibly be parallel to anything between them, when they 
have both remained unchanged" (§93). It is one of 
.^kiemdemus's objections to the principle of cansation; that it 
is a relative Conception, exists therefore only in the mind, and 
can have no external existence. In short, not onl^ modte Of 
sensation, but the manner of their occurrence, their onto afid 
grouping and the quacd-blank forms or schemata of thto 
occurrence, are determined by our own nature and by 
tions inherited from an indefinitely iWote anoeteiy, whoteby 
we conceive of things as li^ ourselves, not lito WotldL 
§ 2. Since, thra, it is g^etally admitted Truth 
relative in so nteny ways, #8*to its inatli|K^ and as to 
its fom, to thn ^^emesi the indiinduBl and tiie ptoent^ o^ 
dittos of eath wibmtei we vromto 
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Qeveir h«Ye atxj 

<M^denc6 tf our judgmeute with their 

dbjeotei To difficulty ie the chief taek of 

coujMtfuetiVt^ it will meet ua iu one^ shape or 

fmothel throogholii this book, and iu the present chapter we 
can ai^ begin the undertaking. First of; aU, it is neoeesaiy 
to be (dear as to what the object is with which our judgment 
is required to (correspond. In the passages of Spencer's 
Palf^wlogjf abore quoted from, he argues that our sensations 

" produced by objective agencies that are unknown and 
iinknbwable,^ and that their relations cannot resemble, or be 
in any way akin to, their “sources beyond cjonscionsnesB,” 
And in Part VII. chap. xii. he explains, by his theory of 
Transfigured Eealiam, how a correspondence may be con(5eived 
to exist between consciouenesa and transcendent Eeality, though 
nothing of the nature of the correspondence or of the Eeality 
itself (ian ever be known. 

Now no one can mistake Spencer for a sceptic ; he bears 
no wt3Seinblanee to Carheades ; he certainly holds that truth 
is attainable and partly published : yet the position that 
buunin knowledge is at fault, because it does not and cannot 
oomprise the truth of transcendent Beality, is essentially 
sceptical. The ancient Sceptics granted that we have per- 
suasions concerning phenomena, probable knowledge ; but 
taking advantage of the Dogmatist's belief in something 
more real (to vTrotceifj^pop of the Stoics, or the imperceptible 
atoms oi the Epicureans), they urged that, except of that 
Reality, no knowledge can properly be calted 'truth. They 
needed not to be so inconsistent as to believe In such Beality 
(and here Spencer differs from them) ; it was enough for 
their pur^^ose to balance the inconsistent doctrines of their 
OJ^nents : urging, for example, that the Causation whioh 
tSey recognised could not merely be a principle of phenomehm 
hut if real be true of Beal^y, of things imperoep^iile. 
That the in an unknowable ' substratum ' fimuibee j 

donti£m4i ezchse for scepticism, is one reason fot 
up^ th^ notion of Matter; and for Kant's 
^ which ainsks at the establishinw of FhTsIca] 





i \>f deluding the tronaoexidea^^ 
imitate |»art in acien^ er in cau^tieil i egeiiV^^^ 

866 how little Hume was e hs he 

: fijcat proved that causation is discoVeral^ in ^phenomena 
oidj. Therefore, Speno^, in spite of his own profiaesions ^to 
the oontrai^, must be undeistood throughout nearly all his 
worh>s, not as engaged in interpreting the unknombfo by 
the symbols of its transfiguration, but in endeavonring, more 
successfully than most inquirers, to complement the inadet^uacy 
and firagmentariness of Empirical tleality by constructing^ 
conceptual system of Physical Eeality. In this sehse he has 
discoTered enough truths to make the reputation of a ^oaen 
other men, truths which are not at all invalidated by most 
of the tropes of Eelativity. These tropes may afford good 
grounds for disputing the pretensions of sonie philosophers 
to a knowledge of transcendent Eeality; but give little, if 
any, excuse for denying the possibility of truth as the 
oonespondence of our judgments with the world of possible 
experiencie. p 

For my own part, I am no enemy of the Ding aU sich, 
nor one to glory in its incognoscihility, and therefore I am 
not pleased with the argument (noticed above) against the 
possibility of our knowing anything but phenomena, namely, 
that, granting the existence of transcendent" Eeality, still 
indisputable facts of Physical and Biological Eelativity, the 
interposition of media and nerve-fibres between the supp)^ 
Eeality of things and our consciousness, must destroy any 
possible agreement between the first and last terms of liie 
process. It fnay be said, for example, that tljB Eeali^ 
represented by a resonant body cannot be like the vibratfon 
of that body ; that this is not like the waves of air it sets 
agoing ; that air-waves are not like^ a process in the spiral 
nerve; nor is this like a sensatimi ^f sound: how then can 
such a sensation resemble Jiba Eeality at tke Otito afid of 
this series ? .But why not ? ' If A is unlikB B, B unlike 0, 
C unlike B, f^y may not D h^ jlike A 7 The cdnolneiDu of 
jl^e above argument may be true, but a I 

met withi Jt is neiedleffi te ask ho^ ^ 



.^sHFf^<rarmit ''i^ L' like: the geoume 
A a>ode of coneoiousness, cannot be 
piodii^ted ta^wS^ ^omBdomsoess and the real World-proo«®, 
liecanse theS W^ld^prooesB ia assumed to be' unconsdoua But 
What ^ this ii an error, what if the World-process has its 
comparable with ours ? 

/ ^ S. fibtrever jthifl may be, turning to the relativity of 

Bmpirical and Physical Truth, we must consider what extent 
of pomprelwnsion and what degree of certitude is reasonably 
■to, be expected: bearing in mind that the truth we hare 
here in ■view is merely the truth for man ; how short a time 
he has* gi'ven to methodical in'vestigation ; that no one can 
8iq)po8e a complete system, without error or hiatus, to be near 
attainment, but tbat this is a task for the li'ving and pos'terity, 
of which posterity must bear the greater burden; so that 
though many problems may be unsolved, the general method 
hitherto pursued and the results attained may be justified, if 
we are able to show that allied problems have been solved 
anithat the kinds of error we are subject to are corrigible. 

Since the question is whether the relativity of knowledge, 
found in Empirical Eeality, is an objection to the validity 
of science and an argument against d:he possibility of construct- 
ing the ^tem of experience, let us first recall the account pf 
Empirical EealitJ- given in Chap. II. § 1 where we saw 
that for man it includes a considerable conceptual element, 
even for unsophisticated man ine^vitably, since without it the 
life of an adult is impossibla Now the development of the 
oonceptmal element of common experience Is the means of 
correcting errors that are due to relativity, by discoveriug the 
cause and law of every error. 

'Some^of the chief 'difficulties of Philosophy before the 
recent growth of Psychology, arose from eissuming a separatiolLa 
between saase and understanding, the matter and f<Hta 
thought. A, d|rire to refine hu^an life has led to enots 
of logic analo^us to asceticism. The pride of reason, as of 
lanotii^, demand^ something to demise. To this mood it k 
^1*; ^oppguant that there should be in sense-experieiice “ a 
inexphcable chaos; and the sontiOBad 
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ol iiiip0QifiitTu^U6m fall in with the iiuiUoe nf the 
AvaSing themselves of the traditionary Ainipniam ^ men have 
aa^amed the separability of body and soul aa a colour ” 
^ easily acceptable, amd have even represented the body as the 
temporary prison of the soul, restraining its activities and 
corrupting its powers in damp and darkness : so that to 
escape from sense-peroeption is necessary to the native sovranty 
of thought. Sut this is abdication, and leaves the senses 
lawless. According to ' Plato in The Bepuhlic, even the 
very stars (though in The Tinuieics he makes them gods) ate 
too coarse a kind of data to enter into a true Astronomy. 
There is a vestigial Animism in Aristotle’s doctrine of active 
Season : which is no part of the soul as the form of the body, 
but has a diviner source and destiny. The whole history oi 
innate ideas illustrates the same well meant error ; and so does 
Kant’s difficulty in applying the pure categories of Under- 
standing to the manifold of sensation : it assumes that sensa- 
tion itself is not in the realm of law. But the Solution of aU 
such puzzles is, that in organised consciousness (which is 
necessarily our point of view) these elements of experience, 
sensation and understanding, the matter and form of thought, 
never exist separately, and are only discriminated by a 
" distinction of reason ” : that is to say, as sensation and 
understanding occur in very various proportions at different 
stages of animal and human life, and at diffei^nt levels al 
each man’s consciousness, they are certainly distinguishable ; 
and by carrying out the series of varying proportiona eymboli- 
cally, we may suppose ourselves to conceive of " blind 
sensation” at^one end and '"pure thought” at the other, 
especially as we can phrase them. But blind sensation ” on 
its ovm level (not merely as subliminal to us) is a contradictioi] 
Jli. terms: and the highest thought, if genuine, is the most 
sense-representative, as well as impulse by its dependence on 
some word or sign : which ^cod or sign is botili itself sensuoas 
and derives its value, as i^resenting that tbc^bt, from ite 
profound and intricate sensuoeily, foom roots wide^ramifying 
in the detail of experience. 

If, then, ferm or relation is immanent in the life of the 
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the |>era&ptiotxie merely a subject of inveatiga- 

tiom lu honafth the conceptual element even in Empirical 
Reality is extensiw; the growtti of knowledge during savage 
and barbai^ms ages continually extends it, and embodies in 
language the resuiting classifications and judgments concerning 
things and their active properties; and, finally, in civilised 
life the methodical pursuit of science gives it still greater 
refinement and comprehension ; and aU this is nothing else 
than the surmounting of those objections to the validity oi 
knowledge, which are drawn from the doctrine of relativity 
The relativity of knowledge, as an argument for the invalidity 
of knowledge, is itself the result of an early stage of scientific 
culture ; but its weight is diminished by every forward step 
of scientific discovery ; and it is a reproach to understanding 
only as long as it is not understood. 

Some old fashioned difficulties are so easily overcome, that 
it may seem needless to mention them. That a straight stick 
looks bent when plunged in the water, is explained by the 
laws of refraction. That the same object seems of different 
magnitudes according to its distance from the spectator, is 
explained by the laws of perspective. The error of judging an 
object warm or cold according to the temperature of our hand 
in touching it, is corrected by using a thermometer. If the 
old and the yoifng, the sick and the hale have different 
sensations of weight in lifting the same mass, they come tc 
agreement by using a pair of scales. Conflicting subjective 
estimates of time have an arbitrator in the clock and the 
system of chronology. To suppose that any of these differenoefi 
of perception are in the nature of logical contradictories is 
only possible to a map. to whom, as to poor Hegel, the 
principle of Contradiction is the insuperable pons assinorum. 
They are merely incentives to the discovery of laws : whj^ 
yrould be impossible if they really were contradictory. 

As to the doetrine that every ^ensafcion is so modified by 
its context (B by A, C by B, etc.) that none can have a 
character of its own, ih has been badly overstated. Such 
modification is greatest where it is most uaefol, as in the 
compaxison of temperatures. But with the progress oi 
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otj^knioitioii, all the most delicately dlKSE^bnili^i^ mud 
tivety significant sensations have attained m ^ttasi-absehite 
chaiacter. Katoral Selection must insure this, l^oe notiiing 
^else would be compatible with their utility as lagns, nnlesG 
we suppose that there are really no special atitnnli The 
phenomena of complementary colours are not yet/^ clearly 
understood, but nobody despairs of them. In these and in alJ 
siiDilar cases we try to avoid the misleading influences <A 
relativity by finding objective standards and general laws ; that 
is to say, by extending the conceptual system that is im- 
manent in Empirical Reality. 

§ 4. The differentiation and fixation of sensations' goes 
along with the development of sense-organs ; and the existence 
of apparently different sense-organs, or organs of special structure 
(like insects’ eyes), or at different stages of perfection, no doubt 
implies corresponding differences of experience in zoologioa] 
species. Of course, if animals that possess the same senses ae 
ourselves, have the eye, the nostril, tactile organs, etc., developed 
in much greater power and refinement tham our own, stiSi, ii 
most cases the use of instruments and apparatus gives tc 
civilised man an immeasurable superiority of apprehensidli. 
But some animals are supposed to have organs of sensatiUi] 
correlated with natural forces, with which we have no direct 
correspondence : a specific electrical sense is conceivaUe 
Evidence has been found that ants and other insects are affected 
by the ultra-violet rays, and that, therefore, if the sensation ol 
those rays is a colour different from all the others, all complex 
light effects kitcf which it enters must also be unknown to ua 
Even if the ocTtave of colour repeats itself, and ultra-violet is a 
higher value of red, still all its partiq.alsr and blended eflbotfl 
must be unknown to us. Such reflections indicate the narrow 
2^nge of sense-perception in any species, but do not invididate 
its reports. Each sensation is what it is as sensation; ai^ 
its truth as a sign depei^ mot on its quality but on the 
uniformity of its connections. 

Be Morgan's opinion concerning unknown forces, that thtre 
may be 500,000 of them, has been quoted; and it is rash fox 
a mere spectator of the physical ^Bciences to tormise that if 
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w«r0 6|iP lonpee a« electricity, or 60, eome evidence 
<rf their aotivitgr wbtild by this time have been detected. If 
soph forces e^peci&Q senses dealing with them may have 
been develd)E>ed in apimals off onr line of ancestry ; or even in 
cmr owjXiline, thdbgh long lost and superseded by others more 
useful On the hypothesis that every faculty is relative to its 
utility, it is intelligible that we should want those senses, if our 
present organs are economically the most efficient for guidance 
in life such as it has been. It is even possible that other 
orgws would now be more useful, but that organisation long 
ago advanced too far to leave room for their initiation. 

On the hypothesis that a purpose of Nature, in the develop- 
ment of animal and rational life, is self-knowledge, this purpose 
may seem to fail in man so far os he is a ' defective ' in the 
powers of sense. But such a failure is very natural of Nature, 
and many things suggest that man may not be amongst her 
most successful variations. In Mars or some satellite of Sirius 
all possible organs may exist, the speculations of MicroTnegaa 
mayk be for outdone ; and it may be enough if such mere 
sensation-knowledge be attained somewhere. If animals on 
this planet really have senses correlated with unknown forces, 
the study of such species may enable us to learn something of 
the nature and laws of those forces, and to establish an indirect 
correspondence with them. Plainly, our knowledge of natural 
forces does not depend upon a direct sensing of them : the X 
rays and Electricity were not discovered in that way. What- 
ever force leaves a trace in our experience, whether directly or 
indirectly, may be pursued by the Physical Method. And as 
itbB claasihcation of chemical elements has 'indicated the 
existence, and even some of the qualities, of elements not yet 
discovered ; so possibly the study of known forces may reveal 
a scheme ?rithin which every possible force must find a 
In &ct, the solar spectrum is part of such a scheme : a series, 
tkp various sectdociB of which are gradually filled, as phenomena 
aic discovered and interpreted with reference to diem. But 
^^nuting that our ignorance of the extent of Nature's powers 
may in some respects be incurable, stUl the question con- 
rile truth of our •knowledge bears with fex heavier 
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Hitreas tipon ita valiclity> thmi ^pon its adaqo^ligr oompreh 
beosiv^ess. ^ 

§ 5. Many objeotiona, then, tb the possibility of science 
tfrhich have been suggested by the cluuacter and odnditiotis of 
the human mind, the prepress of soienoe has set aside ; but 
it has brought forward others more seriouB. Some of these 
ding to the very methods of inrestigation ; which, because of 
our mental limitations, are neoessaiily (a) abstract and (6) 
departmental The human mind is unequal to the copiousness 
and complexity, as well as to the subtlety of Nature. Hsnoe, 
despairing to deal directly with the fulness of Empirioal 
Reality, it expends its energies chiefly upon quantitative 
problems ; and finding the total object far exceed the grasp of 
(me inquirer, resorts to the division of labour. 

In pure science of quantity, the diffionlties of aotuali^ 
ue avoided by substituting a supposed absolute Space, Time 
and Motion for the infinite variability of experience, neglect- 
ing whatever cannot be exactly calculated. But to avoid an 
snemy (it may be said), though justifiable strategy, is not to 
defeat him, and this one is entrenched behind the constitution 
of the World. For it has been discovered that all bodies in 
^ World, masses and molecules alike, are in perpetual 
gyration and agitation, and in such reciprocal influmioe thi^ 
the motion of each, as to velocity and direction, is always 
jffected by the approach or recession of every otbec It 
[oUows that no fixed points are known by relation to which 
lirection in space can be determined; and that there is no 
mifoixn motion, ‘and therefore no ultimate measure of time, 
K) that the dbtaining of exact quantitative data is even 
theoretically impossible. See the masterly workmg out of 
this subject in James Ward's Natwrali^m aiid Agno^ticim^ 
j^£t L). To me such reflectiona ^are not exhilarating. 
Saints remark, that we may not see the world from a 
commanding point of view/'# is just but smfc ConaobtOsy. 
rhough 1 began by declaring theUt tlm truth possible to man 
s all we can hope for, yet when another enforcss and illustrates 
the same doctrine, it huite: and this reminds me to nppfy 
Spinom's observition, that *'wa should attend to whndb^ 
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ia good in- order that we may be actuated by 

pleasurable It is more strengthening to reflect 

that, altboc^ aosiwtiflc method is new, and although we 
inhabit a poor plni^ of a poor sun, perhaps in an obscure 
oomer ^ the galaxy, yet we have discovered concerning the 
planet, solar system, and even the galaxy, a good deal about 
which there is in fact no doubt, in spite of any theoretical 
impossibility. The ground of this antilogy is, that the 
theoretical impossibility can be explained in few words and 
understood at a glance ; whereas the scientific demonstrations 
<wbich it would be senseless to call ‘ practically ’ true) depend 
upon in nume rable observations, calculations, corrections, ever 
cumulating and mutually confirmatory, the eflect of which 
is indescribable. Hence the antiscientific argument baa a 
great rhetorical advantage over the defence; although the 
experience which the defence can never fairly represent in 
words is entirely convincing, and although the attack depends 
entirely upon the truth of that experience. 

,It is another characteristic abstraction of the physical 
sciences to treat external Reality as constituted solely by the 
Primary Qualities of matter (resistance and extension), and 
to r^rd the Secondary (colour, ^pund, temperature, etc.) as 
in themselves subjective reactions, though excited by the 
Primary and ob^tified by association with them. The 
reasons for this abstraction seem to be that, in the first place, 
the Primary QuaUties aie the most strongly contrasted in’ 

Bxperience ^th those feelings that are most subjective 

pleasure, pain, and the coenesthesis ; and that, secondly, they 
are the most constant and imoonditional in expeiienoa For 
iwth our own bodies and all the things around us present 
dioni in aU ciicumstan&e ; whilst many things have neither 
»Mibk odour nor savour, may feel warm or cold acoordinejo 
iondition^ and are colourless or coloured according to the 
l^t^sly of ligh^. Illusions ar^ chiefly of seeing or hearing, 
to touch or grasp a thing is (X)nviotion. It next follows 
the constancy of tjie Primary Qualities, that they an. 
loneeived to have the greatest coherence ; so that the l»eak» 
ooMir in our seeing nr. hearing of things (say, during tha 
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siglit) ore supposed to be filled u]^ b/ s f 
biitity of touoliifig tiiem ; and even our own dnriitg 

sleep is commonly so conoeiyedi and a|l conscious- 

^ness to be filled up with “ cerebration.** It to in their 
Piimary Qualities, &guin, that things ate moat precisely 
measurable in dimension, weight, movement, ar^ most 
uniform in their variation, and for these reasons most 
calculable. Hence in respect of the Primary Qualities the 
processes of Nature can be imaginatively intuited (by the 
hand, if not by the eye), when they cannot be actually 
observed, as a continuous transition ; and this oontinui^ of^ 
process, measurable and calculable, is a ground of the pet^ar 
confidence felt in mathematical Physics. FinaUy, the supposed 
reduction of all other qualities to the Primary, or at least to 
a dependence on them, seems to gratify our instinots of 
explanation and simplification. 

It is easily intelligible, then, that the sciences should 
regard the Primary Qualities as pre-eminently real, and should 
carry on in terms of them the whole conoeptual extensiop. of 
Empirical Eeality. Yet it is, I suppose, generally admitted 
that (as Hume showed) the Primal^ Qualities are, as truly as 
the Secondary, grounded on sensationB (namely the tactile and 
kimesthetic), and that therefore, reflecting on the conditiona of 
experience, they are (to use a Kantian expressiosi) toanaoeii- 
dentally subjective.’' It cannot be denied that the Second- 
ary Qualities are an essential element of Empirical Beality; 
indeed, by visual qualities we habitually think of all the rest. 
If then thingi aie hard, why should they not be coloured aod 
scented ? If pressure and movement correspond in any way 
with transcendent Beality, why niay not colour and odour 
correspond with it in some other way It 

The immediacy of Empirical Beality makee It "Impoinbld 
the Secondary Qualities shcmld be * exptovced f i 
denied any place in the world ^ It is probable |;hat m primitiye 
osganio oonaciousnesGi tbem&ifold of sensario^ to dndevelop^ l 
but somehow the {urogreee of organic ^oonsoioufO^ ia certainly, 
toward fuller knowledge ; human and aduto tooulfy to <tk$ 
tooeat The very relativitr of the Secoadab^ Q^dlities, do4 
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tenmned by the process of organic differentiation, may point 
to some speciSc function of theirs in the representation of 
transcendent Reality. Natural Selection guarantees the growth 
of a more and more effective correspondence ; and we ought to 
consider whether'" there are sufficient grounds for supposing 
that this growth of practical efficiency by the differentiation 
of sensation, is at the same time a growth of mental illusion. 
May not the equivalent of all that we perceive, and far more, 
exist in inorganic consciousness, I mean in the consciousness 
of what we call inorganic Nature ? If such a view should, 
on the whole, give the greatest coherence to our conception 
of things, it would appear that the organisation of conscious- 
ness is a gradual realisation of the truth of the World, not 
merely as an atomic skeleton, but as the infinite glory that 
we know and delight in. 

§ 6. By the division of scientific labour many departments 
of study have been created, to each of which men devote their 
whole lives. Passing over all sub-divisions of the sciences 
and ^omitting the merely descriptive investigations, there 
remain five great groups : Mathematics, Astronomy and 
Physic^, Chemistry, Biology, Psychology. Each of these 
sciences has been explored with the greatest ardour ; and the 
result is that, whatever the internal consistency of each, a 
certain unconformability has appeared amongst them, making 
it difficult to conceive of them as one system of Nature ] yet 
human understanding requires that they shall be so conceived. 

Besides the theoretical impossibility of applying pure 
Mathematics to Astronomy and Physics, of passing from the 
postulates of absolute Space, Time and Motion to the intricate 
relativity of actual phenomena, there is the practical difficulty 
of obtaining exact measurements of phenomena, seeing that 
such measirrements must depend at last upon an appeal td 
sense-perception, and must be stated, after every precaution-lCie* 
been taken, as lyii^g within certajn limits of error. Yet, with- 
out exact measurements, how estabfish between the processes 
□f Nature those equations which constitute explanation ? The 
reply to this is that the more nearly actual measurements 
approach ideal exactness, t^c better is the verification of 
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physical theories, and the systematic cohesion of laws ; so 
that a belief in the soundness of the methods 'employed, and 
in the uniformity of processes explored, continually increasea 
In passing from Physics to Chemistry a difficulty emerges 
which is usually conceived of as if it were necessarily a 
problem to reduce chemical action to mechanical principles ; 
and, similarly, in passing from Chemistry to Biology, it is 
often assumed that the phenomena of life in plants and ani> 
mals must be reduced to chemistry and mechanics. To find 
some definite resemblance between all three orders of phenomena, 
the physical, chemical, and biological, is indeed, according to 
our present conceptions of explanation, a regulative principle 
of the philosophy of Nature ; but the end would seem to be 
equally attained were it possible either to reduce any two of 
these orders of phenomena to the third, or to find some further 
ground upon which all three are explicable. The former of 
these courses has not yet succeeded ; whilst the latter (I 
believe) has never been attempted 

But the transition from Biology to Psychology brinj^s to 
light a far greater difficulty of explanation, the greatest 
problem known to speculation. Fqr whilst Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology have at least this in common, that they all treat 
of matter and motion. Psychology calls for a theory of the 
manifold of sensation, pleasure and pain, passion and volition ; 
and the Philosophy of Nature, as a whole, requires that these 
phenomena shall be explained in harmony with the theories 
of matter and motion, in fact that Matter and Consciousness 
shall be red viced to the same concept. Now, subjectively, such 
a reduction can be made ; for one’s own organism and the 
whole external world are manifestly a construction of sen- 
sations and ideas in consciousness but, objectively, whoever 
believes that there are other minds than his own must find it 
mipossible to suppose that matter stands for nothing but his 
own construction; and approaching the^ question as the 
natural sciences do, it is ^lain that an organic consciousness 
capable of constmcting a World is a late and recent product in 
the history of things. This opposition between the subjective 
or analytic and the objective qr historical views, has been 
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forcibly pres^lUed by Shadworth Hodgson in his Philosophy 
of lU^iion, Various theories of intercausation, parallelism, 
or other connection of Mind and Body will confront us in 
future chapters. Here I shall merely, by way of anticipation, 
state my own opinion : namely, that in our own consciousness 
we have an immediate knowledge of ultimate Reality, and 
that the remainder of Empirical Reality, including our own 
bodies and the external world, is a system of phenomena 
constructed in consciousness and in some manner representing 
the ultimate Reality. That Reality is universally conscious, 
but its whole being cannot be fuUy expressed by consciousness ; 
so that as to the remainder of its being, it is transcendent, and 
can only be understood, partly, from the laws of phenomena, 
which represent it objectively, and partly, from the laws of 
self-consciousness, which does not represent it and is not a 
phenomenon but the Reality itself subjectively conditioned. 
What from these data can be inferred of transcendent Reality 
will hereinafter be considered : but it is not unknowable. 


From what has been said it follows, that Matter and 
Consciousness cannot be wholly reduced to one concept. In 
Empirical Reality indeed, they are merely contrasted areas of 
consciousness itself— matter is in oonsciousness ; in Physical 
Reality, matter is reduced to certain quantitative aspects of 
objective consciousness ; but in ultimate Reality, matter has 
no place, being a phenomenon or representation of that Reality 
BO far as Reality is not consciousness. It follows further that 
the concept of ultimate Reality is not simple but contains a 
duality, namely. Consciousness and the TranacSndbnt Being or 
Idea that is conscious ; and that, therefore, the ambition of 


Philosophy to attain to ^bsolute simple Being, without differ- 
ence or relation, is overstrained and illusory. 

§ 7. iTiplanation is shown by logicians to consist in 
discovery of Likeness between phenomena, or ideas, or their 


relations. The nature of explanatjf n, then, is the last strong- 


hold of those who impeach human knowledge on the ground 


of its relativity ; for there is no Likeness unqualified by 
Difference. But this impeachment derives all its force from 


the rashness of those who demand an absolute simplicity of 
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ooaoeption. Apart from thiB infktuAtion, thei^ is no reason 
why the Relativity of Knowledge should be a bar to the con- 
struction by the human mind of the scientific system of ex- 
perience, or in other words, to the rise of the World to self- 
consciousness. The love of simplicity is a treacherous in- 
stinct ; the belief in simplicity promisee a theory of the world 
to dialectical ignorance if only enthusiastic or presumptuous 
enough. 

But, fortunately, in the foundations of the human mind 
there is provision for our discovery of the fulness and variety 
as well as of the unity of the world. For the occurrence of a 
change or difference in some diffused, indefinite, potential 
sensibility, is the nearest approach we can make to a conception 
of the beginning of organic consciousness ; and a reversal of 
this change or return to the antecedent condition, which thus 
by contrast obtains a higher degree of actuality, may be con- 
ceived as the experience from which a sense of likeness gradu- 
ally emerges and grows into recognition. Recognition (if I 
may use the term in a generalised sense) is a condition of all 
the organism’s adaptive correspondence with Nature, from 
reflex action to the highest scientific inference. It has been 
shown experimentally tha^ conscious recognition is intrinsically 
pleasurable : and explanation is recognition amidst disguise. 
As the surprise of a new explanation subsides, there ensues a 
feeling of relief, familiarity, security. So strong is the pleasure 
of recognition that a merely customary familiarity of experience, 
or dogma, is often mistaken for understanding, and offers 
resistance td any profounder analysis ; which, by requiring a 
rearrangement of ideas and bringing to light unnoticed differ- 
ences, gives at first a feeling of strangeness allied to fear. But 
for this very reason the sense of difference, or discrimination, 
important as the sense of bienesi, or assimilation, to the 
fuff* explanation of the world. For men are too easily content 
to find the unity of thought in superficial resemblances, or in 
the use of some one word (such as the ^ Absolute ') to bundle 
up all differences. But the differences from which likeness 
emerges cling to it at every level of mental growth, alike in 
the detail of perception and in the widest reaches of specula- 
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tive thought. • Discrimination saves us from swallowing stones 
for bread, and destroys the authority of premature systems of 
Philosophy. Bread, indeed, must be i’ecognised, if starvation 
is to be avoided and new systems of Philosophy must be 
established upon deeper resemblances, if our spiritual instincts 
are to be fulfilled. But a system that ends in unqualified sim- 
plicity, as the ultimate character of Eeality, can never, strictly 
speaking, be conceived ; and, therefore, I accept the reproach of 
not attempting to construct such a system. 

The sceptical doubt must indeed remain, whether there be 
in the empirical world, in Natura naturata, any such unity 
as can satisfy the love of explanation in the human mind ; 
and the only possible answer to this trope is the completion by 
posterity of the system of Positive Philosophy. If there be, 
in fact, no unity, discrimination will forbid the prolonged reign 
of any system of error, until the habit of recognising the irre- 
concilable difi'erences of things shall give rise to resignation in 
that last scene of the tragedy of Eeason. 

Bacon found a chief source of the idols of the Den in the 
tendency of one man to perceive the resemblances, and of another 
to insist on the differences 'of phenomena ; and Kant saw in 
these two kinds of men the constructive and critical thinkers. 
As in our present imperfect development every quality carries 
its defect, the assimilative mind is often too hasty in subsump- 
tion, and even resentful of exception ; whilst the discriminative 
seems almost to hate explanation and io exult in the dilapida- 
tion of systems : for every animal uses its own weapons and 
rejoices in its own strength. " ^ 

From the intellectual cravings after assimilation and dis- 
crimination spring our conceptions of the unity and unifor- 
mity of Nature amidst all the variety of phenomena ; and those 
more definite conceptions of the persistence of matter^^d 
energy, or of the quantitative likeness or equality of the 
contents of Nature, amidst all ^h^nges throughout all time ; 
and all the sciences, and our whole endeavour after a system- 
atic knowledge of the world. These, in fact, are those forms 
of thought that necessarily govern our interpretation of things ; 
not such products of psychifi growth as Space and Causality 
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forms that have a natural history. Hence the. Metaphysical 
EelatiTity of the Kantian system needs no examination. 

But what shall we say to the limits of explanation pointed 
out by Mill, namely, wherever in comparing phenomena we 
can find no resemblance ? For the experimental psychologists 
have shown that there are more than 40,000 different sensa- 
tions known to the human mind alone, to say nothing of 
other animals and the sons of Mars and of the Dog-star ; and 
^uih distinguishable sensation must have its own law of gener- 
ation. A solution of this difficulty may be attempted upon 
the basis of Spencer’s speculation, that all different sensations 
are only different groupings of one original shock of change, 
the atom of consciousness ; but this theory seems to be in- 
applicable to those sensations whose stimuli are chemical 
changes. Or, again, it may be said that the differences of our 
present consciousness are deceptive, since our differentiated 
sensations exhibit only a cross-section of consciousness develop- 
ing in time, just as existing plants and animals exhibit 
only a cross-section of all the great processions of life, ‘that 
are yet united by a common ancestry. For similarly all^ 
consciousness, whatever contrasts ht now comprises, is one 
growth from age to agej by infinitesimal gradations self- 
distinguishing. But, strictly speaking, this conception of con- 
sciousness does not efface, but multiplies, the differences that 
frustrate explanation. If, as many considerations indicate, the 
differences that we perceive disguise innumerable imperceptible 
shades that come infinitely near resemblances, on the other 
hand, where bui' apperceptive consciousness finds unqualified 
sameness, there may again lurk as many imperceptible differ- 
ences. It follows that the explanation of the World is not to 
be Bought in the region of sensations or their proper laws, 
whi^h only express its inexhaustible fulness and variety, and 
are common to us and the animals ; but in the region of con- 
cepts, of laws of laws, and qf tfie harmony laws which lies 
open to human understanding. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

SUBSTANCE IN EXPERIENCE 

§ 1. That the World should be a necessary existence^ 
whilst yet we continually wonder at it ; these things, says 
Schopenhauer, are contradictory. Not only do we continually 
wonder at it, but some have brought themselves to believe 
that it is but a dream. To one it is too monstrous, to another 
too insignificant for reality. And with apparent sobriety 
metaphysicians dispute, above all, whether the World is 
Substance ; and, if so, in what sense. 

Bodies moving in space or relatively at rest are often 
called ' substance ^ in an Tlnsophisticated way of speaking ; in 
Chemistry, too, one may speak of* substances to be analysed, 
or resulting from analysis : they may also be called ' matter/ 
Substance and matter are regarded by Common Sense as 
immediately given in Empirical Eeality, for otherwise it 
would not deserve to be called Eeahty. But most meta- 
physicians, if the ghosts of the study haunt them in the 
street, must fall in with the popular usage ndt without qualms 
and reservations ; for they are accustomed to employ the 
terms Substance and fatter for something extremely subtle 
and obsci^: something common to all concrete things without 
being discoverable in any of them ; or something which makes 
itself indirectly known through things without ever bemg an 
object of experience ; or something that iy natural illusion is 
thought into things, though in fact there is nothing there. 
These hypotheses will be-reviewed in the next chapter : in this 
one we are concerned with the substance accepted by Common 
Sense, empirical substance.* 
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Now it is generally admitted that by reflection an empirical 
substance is resolvable into a group of qualities, founded 
severally on sensations, cohering in one place, or 4II moving 
together, and regarded as one perdurable whole. The meta- 
physical aspect of qualities, as distinguished from qualities of 
sense-perception, depends further upon a comparison of things 
perceived and an abstraction of their resemblances ; and the 
relative unreality of the quality is the contrast of it as thought 
with the sensation-complex perceived. The coherence of the 
qualities of any substance is not side by side, like the physical 
cohesion of particles, but in interfusion, so that however small 
a part of any homogeneous substance be taken (provided it is 
still an object of actual, not merely conceptual, experience), it 
exhibits all the qualities characteristic of the whole. The 
foundation of the qualities in sensation, does not mean that 
each quality is derived exclusively from one corresponding 
kind of sensation, but that each of them may be derived from 
sensation simple or complex. Even the colour of an object (say 
gold) does not correspond to one pure sensation, but is a mi^Led 
result of chromatic and achromatic vision, and, as an extent of 
colour, involves movements of the ' eye ; and such a quality 
as elasticity, though depending essentially on certain varying 
degrees of muscular strain, may be habituallj^ signified by the 
image of something stretching or contracting and recovering 
itself in a regular manner. 

The realisation of this position, that a substance is a group 
of qualities all of which are grounded in sensation, may be said 
to be the first ^te^) in Metaphysics, and whoever takes it never 
again looks redectively upon the world with quite the same 
eyes ; and yet it is a very simple step^ and necessarily results 
from the fact that in analysing an object, or ^empirical 
substance, we are dealing with something that occurs in our 
consciousnccs, and can never find in it anything that is not a 
factor of our conscir'usnesa ^ for even if wS discover in it 
qualities before unknown, these very discoveries appear in 
consciousness. * 

But as to the nature of the qualities, not merely in their 
subjective grounds, but in their pifesent and universal objec- 
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tivity, and as to their relation to one another, to the substance 
they constitute or "inhere in,” and to the Subject or mind 
that perceives them, there are many inventions. 

According to Hume, the idea of a substance " is nothing but 
a collection of simple ideas, that are united by the imagination, 
and have a particular name assigned them ” ; either referred 
to an unknown something in which they are supposed to 
inhere, or at least supposed to be inseparably connected by the 
relations of contiguity and causation : the principle of union 
being regarded as the chief part of the complex idea {Treatise, 
Book I. Part II. § 6); and when such unity seems inadequate the 
imagination is apt to feign something unknown and invisible, 
which it supposes to continue the same amidst all variations, 
a substance, or original and first matter {Treatise, Part IV. § 3). 
To refer the connection of the simple ideas or qualities to the 
“ imagination ” without further ado, is characteristic of Hume, 
and must proceed either from carelessness, or the love of 
frightening his reader ; for in § 3 of Part I. he has told us that 
Imagination is not restrained to the same order and form with 
the original impressions. Therefore, it cannot be the condition 
□f union amongst ideas "that are “ inseparably connected.” 
Similarly Kant, as if following Hume, after observing that the 
elements of our representation of an object, or the synthesis of 
objects which is J^^ature, must be first given serially in experi- 
ence, makes it the function of imagination {Einhildung) to 
retrieve the past or lapsing members of the series and repre- 
sent the whole simultaneously. But he explains that the 
order of representations in the object canifot • be capricious 
or arbitrary, because they are necessarily connected in one 
pure consciousness ; that is, in the Universal Understanding 
in the World ; in subservience to whose Categories, again, 
imagination analyses, classifies, and interprets individual ex- 
perience according to rules, and thus {e.g.) 8ubsumiH»gll^bject 
as Substance {K* d. r. V., trauBBcegi^dental^Eeduktion), 

Whether this is a just account of Kant’s view his own 
perplexity leaves me uncertain. But there is no doubt that 
Hume and Kant agree verbally as to the importance of 
the part played by imagiilation in constructing our idea of 
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Substance; and I think they are both right in what they 
mean, though their language is crude. That th^ qualities of 
what we now perceive as a concrete body were ^ gradually 
united or differentiated in experience is highly probable, and 
that they now are in some way simultaneously presented is 
certain ; and we must try to name the condition of this 
process and result, and of course imagination is our name for 
much later and more superficial mental activities. It is 
plainly that function which more recent writers have called 
' retentiveness/ ' reinstatement/ ' integration/ We cannot ex- 
pect to find ready-made any term to express such unique and 
obscure conditions ; but perhaps it will be least misleading to 
call it '' growth.” 

The qualities which we regard as belonging to a substance 
are sensations, or sensation-modes, that have been ' projected ’ 
and objectified, or differentiated in the course of organic history 
from the subjective life of feeling, by their special alliances 
with the sensations of movement and resistance. A point of 
colour is found to coincide with a point of pressure hnd 
resistance when, putting forth one's hand and touching an object, 
the colour of the object has the Bame relative brightness and 
distinctness as that of the hand, and a different relative bright- 
ness from that of the hand when not put forth so far : it thus 
comes to be regarded as at the end of such a possible movement 
or distance in space. Similarly with resonance, odour, warmth ; 
they are found to increase as we approach the place of a thing, 
until their maximum intensity coincides with the solid core of 
resistance in that place. An account of this process will be 
foupd in books on Psychology : though some indeed dispute 
it ; James (voL ii chap, xvii.) maintaiping that sensations are 
external in space as perceived ah initio. But certainly he cannot 
directly know this, and it is inconsistent with his other state- 
menta''^'*<Mill's view, that sensation is originally neither internal 
nor external, seems t^me thg tiue one. But whilst in general 
this hypothesis is (I believe) correct, the reading of a tlmusand 
text-books will not enable us fully to realise it ; because the 
process described is a growth, and involves the changes of 
character that always occur in growth ; and because the essential 
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part of the process has not taken place within our own memory, 
nor within our own life, nor even within the life of the human 
raee, but originates deep in the animal kingdom, how far back 
we cannot' say. 

§ 2, Now if any such hypothesis is true of the construction 
of an object as Substance, it is true of that context or synthesis 
of objects which is Nature on the perceptual plane. Nature 
has been projected in organic history as an Object in contrast 
with a Subject ; but for the human individual it is preformed, 
or prepared for, in his inherited organisation ; for the organic 
growth of perceptions in the mind corresponds with the growth 
of the nervous system. It is true that in man the complete 
formation of perception is delayed until some time after 
birth ; he is born only half-baked. Hence our early post-natal 
growth and development are indeed accompanied by some small 
amount of ‘ experience ' (for perhaps a disciple of Locke is bound 
to apply this term even to vague and confused sentience) ; but 
such experience bears no proportion to the development that 
tak^s place, and cannot be considered as “ the cause ” of it, or 
as more than a condition whose value depends upon the activities 
aroused in the central narvous regions by peripheral stimuli 
and limb-movement : activities which promote the differentia- 
tion of the brain and the co-ordination of its organs. We must 
consider that in h few months before birth the whole history 
of early animal life has been traversed ; that the power that 
has brought this about cannot be supposed to cease at birth ; 
that, accordingly, both before and after birth a man grows of 
his own impulse, like everything else in org^nm nature ; and 
that the proportional influence of experience, ihappreciable at 
first, grows greater and greater, in comparison with that of 
inherent development, up to some variable date. 

Perception and the nervous system grow together ; and 
whilst the perceptive powers are being establishii^flfQ long 
afterwards, other more plastic gowers ^ the mind appear, 
corresponding with nervous growths of a less stable character. 
Perhaps the necessity of sompletely interlacing the later powers 
of the mind (dependent on experience) with the perceptual 
system, is the chief reason ^why man is born with a perceptual 
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system so incomplete. However this may be, it is the later 
and more plastic powers of the mind that are properly called 
' imagination,* ‘ reflection,* ‘ understanding * ; and nothing can 
be more perverse than to explain the facts of perception by 
referring them to imagination or understanding, it is the 
anthropomorphic fallacy. The concept Substance *’ is indeed 
a function of understanding ; but what it stands for, the ex- 
perience it subsumes, belongs to the perceptual plane and is 
shared by men and animala 

The objects as perceived are stable ; and stable are the 
cerebral organs and connections of the perceptive apparatus, 
and therefore the correspondingly grouped sensations and 
suggestions or subrepresentations which, being " projected,” 
constitute those objects. The objects and the brain are alike 
empirical substances, regarded as existing and perduring, 
whether we sleep or wake ; and if we believe in a trans- 
cendent Substance, this must stand in the same relation to 
objects and to the brain, and must be regarded as the ulti- 
mate ground of the objective synthesis. □ 

Because perception precedes the growth of reflection, the 
Object precedes Self ; and therefore^ by all animals as well as 
by unsophisticated men, it lis assumed to be an object for all, 
the context of which, or Nature, is alike for all ; and therefore 
Hegel is mistaken when he says that “ alT consciousness of 
another object is also self-consciousness. The object is my 
idea : I am aware of the object as mine ; and thud in it I am 
aware of me" {Encyzl. iii. § 424). Not more than one man 
in a milli on can “ever be got to say, in the moment of percep- 
tion, “ the obj^t is my idea ** ; and he mistakes reflection for 
perception. For with perception goes the fact (it is more than 
conviction) that the tree stands there for everybody, since it 
belongs to the prepersonal life, and corresponds with stable 
nervoh»'4g5^th8 ; whereas ‘ Self * and ' mine * belong to reflec- 
tion, and correspoa^, with Jbh^ less stable nervous growths 
that are characteristic of human development. 

§ 3. K then, an empirical substance yields to analysis 
nothing but a group of interfused qualities regarded as perdur- 
able in one place, how can we be*justified in speaking of a 
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“ quality ” at ail, since this term is correlative with ‘‘ substance ” 
which, apart from the qualities, is a mere space 1 On the plane 
of Empirical Keality there is not much difficulty about this. 
Each quality, taken severally, is referred to the rest of the 
group ; the scheme of judgment — S is Q — predicates co-exist- 
ence or coinherence. That because it is possible to refer any 
one quality to the group, we may refer the whole list of 
qualities to something that still remains, may illustrate the 
common fallacy of Division and Composition '' ; for certainly 
we do not mean to refer them merely to the place in which 
they are found to co-eiiat. It is true that one quality is more 
important than all the rest, namely resistance ; for in any 
circumstances wherever we find this, we say there is a Body ; 
whilst any phenomenon in which this is wanting is declared an 
illusion. Still resistance is itself a quality and not Substance ; 
for we do not refer other qualities, such as size or colour, 
merely to resistance. 

Unity of place is, indeed, essential to the concept of Sub- 
stance ; as we see in the axioms that a body can occupy only 
one place at the same time,” and that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same place at tl^e same time.” These are statements 
of universal experience in the jostling, collision, fracture and 
recoil of things, and in the manage of our own bodies ; since 
we can only occupy the place of anything by removing it, and 
if it is too massive to be moved we cannot get there at all. 
Yet the fact that most things can be moved and, indeed, that 
all things do move, makes it impossible to identify substance 
with place. Nor is it the abstract of places ; fer each substance 
is in a particular place ; and the common notions that qualities 
inhere ” in substance, and that substance supports ” its 
qualities, imply somethilig more than place : it is hard to say 
what — a ^ confused idea of something,” as Locke expresses it. 

Perhaps this “ something ” is to be found in ^^jjpHiitive 
Bubjectivising of^ the object, the attributing to it of a sub- 
consciousnesa of weight and (fiber Sensations, like that 
consciousness of our own bodies that stands in the background 
of all our thoughts. And such a belief may be justifiable ; 
but as soon as this idea gf an object’s inwardness is made 
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explicit, it loses the character of aubetance, and becomes an 
attribute, even if we shrink from calling it a quality. It 
cannot be regarded aa * supporting ' qualities, nor aa that in 
which they 'inhere.' Such expressions still seen! a sort of 
illusory verbiage. And, indeed, it ia plain that nothing that 
is represented in consciousness as belonging to a thing, can 
be regarded aa the substance of it : for, aa Spinoza says, ” an 
attribute is which the intellect yerceives concerning 

substance, as constituting its essence.'’ Cointerfusion of 
qualities must always be, for reflection, the content of Empirical 
Eeality: otherwise in this region substance is unknown to 
analysis. 

§ 4. The Qualities of Substances are usually distinguished 
as Primary and Secondary : those that are derived from 
“ muscle sensations ” of resistance and movement — solidity, 
size, weight and motion ; and those that are derived from 
other senses — heat, colour, sonority, taste and smell. The 
distinction seems to have originated with Democritus or 
Leucippus in connection with the doctrine of atoms, anti so 
far prevails at the present day that the physical sciences 
generally assume that the ‘ real ’ woi;ld, the world of Conceptual 
Eeality, has only the primary qualities, and that the secondary 
depend upon the presence of a sensitive organism that, being 
stimulated by contact with the primary world, reacts in these 
astonishing ways. 

The distinction thus drawn has both a practical and a 
speculative interest. For the primary world is (1) the seat 
of mechanical and chemical energy, which for our life’s sake 
it behoves us •^to respect at every hour and in every action ; 
(2) it is perdurable and imconditional, the same by day and 
night, whether we are present or absfent (necessarily assumed 
to be so); (3) it is objective, that about which we can all 
agree,'^ii^come nearest to agreement; (4) it is measurable in 
three dimensions of 'space, in duration of existence or rate of 
change, and in ener^ ; foi^ these reasons it is the object of 
the conceptual system. But the secondary world ia not 
satisfactorily measurable in any way except by referring its 
phenomena to primary standards. . For eVen the discrimina- 
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tion of difiFerences of quality is relative to the capacity of our 
senses, which varies even in normal subjects ; and although 
degrees of intensity are doubtless felt, it is only within narrow 
limits, and how far they are from being measurable is shown 
by the difficulty of interpreting the subjective side of Weber’s 
law, in deciding whether least noticeable differences ” are 
equal or proportional, or what else. The secondary world, 
again, is not perdurable but conditional, and goes and comes 
accordingly ; it is not a unity or continuum, but consists of 
distinct genera of sense-qualities, visual, auditory, etc., related 
by their common dependence on the kinaesthesis ; and its 
chief interest lies not in itself (though it is coloured far 
more constantly than the primary world by pleasure and pain), 
but in being a system of signs, whose significance lies in that 
outer region of possible utility and destruction. 

Yet what a recondite, sophisticated, and difficult way of 
thinking, is this ; and how many spectres it conjures up for 
one that it lays, if it can be said to lay any at all. Is it 
supposed to explain the meaning of Reality, by contrasting 
the primary world with one comparatively transient and 
therefore unreal ? But both are real, empirically considered ; 
and both are unreal, if all external experience is considered as 
merely phenomenal of something unknown. 

Is it supposed that the distinction between the two 
worlds enables us, through the conceptual system, to explain 
the secondary by the primary, and thereby to reduce the 
number of elementary problems of existence ? But every law 
of connection between mechanical or chemical change in the 
primary world and its corresponding sensation in "the secondary, 
is (as we have seen) an unique fact, distinct in some character 
from every other ; and* this is the opposite of explanation. 
Secondarjp qualities cannot be deduced from the primary ; 
they are connected with them by laws of expeggjj^^gjust as 
the connection tjptween cause and effect ^^j^falitatively) is a 
law of general experience. This^does flot impugn or render 
doubtful the connection .of qualities, for there is no better 
assurance than constant experience ; which, as a condition of 
consistency, is implied in ^11 proof. But every law of the 
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connection of qualities is an extension of knowledge ; and its 
explanatory value oonaistB (1) in the collection of many 
experiences into the law itself, and (2) in having the same 
general character as other laws of such connectioh and not 
conflicting with them. By “ the same general character ” 
prevailing amongst laws of the connection of qualities, I 
mean (for example) that diflerences of colour correspond 
regularly to differences in the vibration rate of light-rays, 
though we cannot see any resemblance between the two series 
of differences ; and again, that all sensations are classifiable 
with reference to chemical and mechanical stimuli ; and that 
both kinds of stimuli operate upon nervous organs having 
specific differences but the same general constitution : and in 
all this there is no conflict But this kind of explanation 
does not (except in the summarising of laws) reduce the 
number of the elementary problems of existence. And if we 
turn to the purely subjective side of experience, and consider 
that “ mechanical and chemical stimuli,” though referred to 
the primary world, are nevertheless grounded in sensation^, it 
becomes impossible to think of explaining sensations by 
stimulL Here, indeed, the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities vanish^ ; for it belongs to the conceptual 
treatment of Nature as a perdurable thing. The muscle- 
sensations upon which the primary qualities are grounded, 
when considered merely as sensations, have no more claim 
than colour or sound to be the seat of energy, or perdurable, 
or unconditional, or objective, or directly measurable. 

§ 5. Does then the distinction between Primary and 
Secondary Qualities throw any light upon the problem of 
external cognition, by contrasting the primary world as some- 
thing known, with the secondary as h means of knowing it 1 
But if cognition implies that the thing known is Something 
distiniBAJrpm the process or medium of knowing it, the primary 
world is no sutskobject of cognition ; foi; it is itself, by 
analysis, a fe^ct in cohsciou^ness. Or if cognition implies the 
ancient doctrine that " like is knowp by like,” we cannot be 
helped toward the understanding Of it by a distinction that 
claims to be fundamental. 
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This brings us to one of the most harassing problems of 
Philosophy, the cognition of the World; for ever since 
Democritus and Plato the cognition and the Being of the 
World have been inseparable problems. 

It is usually assumed by philosophers that the thing 
known is other than the cognition of it, that the tree yonder 
(to take Berkeley's example), whether seen or grasped, is not, 
as a cognition or percept, identical with the ' real ' tree, the 
Tree-by-itself ; and although this is not the view of cursory 
irreflective Common Sense, yet to dispute it leads to obvious 
difficulties. The tree or any other thing in Nature, is 
certainly not merely identical with my cognition of it, or any 
other man’s ; since all normal men know it in much the same 
way, and yet each of us with a certain difference ; and each of 
us believes that it is perdurable and exists in some sense 
though none of us be looking on. If there is nothing but the 
cognition, there must be for each thing that we take to be 
one, as many in fact as there are observers of it, as many 
worlds as there are minds ; and each thing in each world 
exists only as long as each mind perceives it. I really do not 
think this nonsense can be directly refuted; but fortunately 
refutation is needless, as it obtains no public sympathy or 
adhesion. 

To avoid this unpopular conclusion it may be suggested 
that when we identify the object with our cognition, we are 
to mean — ‘ so far as it is cognised,’ and that a distinction 
may still be made between our knowledge of it and all there 
is of it that remains to be explored. ' Our cognition,’ it may 
be said, ‘ does not indeed exhaust the object, for even about 
things already well known we often learn more. The object 
as distinguished from our cognition is the whole list of its 
properties "known and unknown.’ But this way out of the 
trap is immediately closed by two simple fiiul, 

what is the present condition of yiose ^o|lrfties of an object 
that are not yet known ? — and, secondly, if all were known 
would there not still he as many worlds as there are 
Subjects? For whatever further we may discover, thereupon 
becomes a fact of conacioitsness : so that thpi wbnl^ nbjer^ 
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may be regarded aa exhausted by my cognition aotual and 
possible. 

If, however, the thing known is something distinct firom 
our knowledge of it, how shall we set any limits to the 
divergence ? Indeed, may nob the thing and the knowledge of 
it be 80 separate as to admit of no comparison ; since, as 
Berkeley says, “ how can an idea [percept] be like anything 
that is not an idea ? ” And in that case how can there be 
said to be any knowledge ? 

Next, let US suppose some one to take up the dogma that 
' like is known by like,’ and to find some support for it in 
modem monistic and animistic theories, such as occur in this 
volume : he may observe that in the animal organism a body 
and consciousness are, in some inexplicable way, always 
associated, and he may ask : ‘ May not Nature at large be like 
an organism in this, that consciousness in some form accom- 
panies all things, or perhaps rather the energy of all things ? 
— though this comes to much the same, since all things are 
always energising. If so, may not our consciousness of objects 
correspond with, and even resemble, the consciousness that is 
in objects or that accompanies their movements ; so that our 
consciousness is indirectly, but not the less definitely, con- 
stantly and necessarily, a cognition of the things ? ’ 

It may be replied that such a suggestion is of no use to 
Common Sense, because that authority holds that perception 
is a knowledge of things themselves, not of how they feel 
But is this just ? Does not Common Sense hold that the 

tiles of the hoilse yonder are red whether seen or not ; and 

what sense is' there in saying that things are red when none 
is looking, if they do not feel red ? How common the belief 

is that secondary as well as primary qualities exist in the 

object, every one knows. Plato in the Republic (607) says, as 
a mat!1h««iiUiti:nume, that colour is in the object ; though later 
in Theoettius (l5S>^d (67) he treats it as sensation 

arising from collision between the activities of objects and 
those of the eye. TL Whittaker has pointed out to me that 
in Plotinus’ opinion qualities are not generated by the 
collisions of bodies, but that (MJlonrs, tastes, etc., whether 
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aggregated in bodies and sensible, or dispersed and insensible, 
are imperishable {Enn. iv. 4, 29). But how completely 
moderns have rejected this belief may be seen in Mr. Spencer's 
remark {Psych, § 318) that, strictly, the secondary qualities’ 
are “not attributes of body at all,” but are reactions upon 
“ certain forces which pervade the universe ” ; they are a 
“ product of the subject, the object, and the environing 
activities.” 

The difficulty of imagining that sensible qualities should 
exist in bodies (as uninstructed Common Sense assumes) just as 
they are known to us, must be acknowledged. It is not 
logically impossible ; but it requires that our elaborate sense- 
organs with their cerebral connections should have been so 
adjusted during the evolution of the nervous system, that all 
the changes and disturbances implied in the excitation of cog- 
nition through various media with different modes of motion, 
are corrected by them ; making our sensations not merely 
correspond with, but resemble, the qualities of things as they 
exift in the consciousness of Nature; whereby Nature is truly 
manifested to us, that is, known in phenomena. 

To some minds, on the other hand, it may seem equally 
incredible that the manifold glories of the world should exist 
only for the higher animal life ; that there should be no 
austere joy in aeserts, no rapture in tropical wildernesses ; 
that the music of winds and waters, and the colours of sky 
and sea, should be deaf and blind. 

Yet what has Common Sense to say, in the case of 
temperature ? Objectively, it is a continuoife scale of vibra- 
tion rates ; but subjectively, intensity of heat’ or cold ; and 
these are quite different sensations of special nerves. Every- 
HiM>dy instinctively believes that fire is itself hot, and snow 
cold, not merely that they make us feel so. A defender of 
the immediate truth of sense-preception migh^^y^ssibiy replj 
that oui* organism need not b^ sjjppoaed *3N^^spond to all the 
feelings of Nature ; that our knowledge may be true, or supply 
the grounds of truth, without being exhaustive; that the 
diffliaion of the temperature sense, necessary to preservation, 
is incompatible with such a differentiated organ as the eye for 
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light; but that, did such exist, we might perceive a heat- 
spectrum, and with further organs another spectrum of the 
‘ chemical rays,' etc. ; that possibly these are repetitions in 
lower and higher pitch of the light-spectrum ; and that, if so, 
we know what they are, as we might fairly be said to know 
the musical scale even if able to perceive only one octave. 

It is not, however, common sense to regard heat and cold 
as a sort of colours in lower octaves. Still, what refined 
hypotheses concerning the oorrespondence of our sensations 
with Nature may be within the power of an ingenious mind 
to frame, it is not for me to say. I decline to assert that a 
problem is insoluble merely because it baffles me ; and any 
man may come to look very foolish who presumes to set a 
limit to the speculations of posterity. Nor can I condemn such 
speculations as a waste of time, as if there wus not to be 
plenty of time before the sun goes out. There is really no 
hurry. Even if we fail to do some piece of work, or to 
make some discovery ourselves, posterity may be trusted to 
catch it up before the desolate end. Future generations may 
have reason to thank those who left them something to do, 
more than those who anticipated ^ everything. How many 
grateful monuments may hereafter commemorate the men who 
did nothing and discovered nothing ! 

That the thing known should be without any ground of 
resemblance to the cognition of it, is a contradiction in terms. 
In such a relation there is no knowledge. But the ground of 
resemblance is not to be sought in feeling or sensation, though 
in some cases ^say mechanical exertion) a resemblance is more 
imaginable thhn in the special sensations. It is rather in 
certain ultimate relations that we must look for the agreement. 
Things £LS phenomena and the brain as a phenomenon, are so 
differently constituted that we cannot suppose their energising 
to accompan y ^g imilar consciousness ; for, as Spinoza says, ' the 
emotions of animitA differ fron^ those of maik as their nature 
differs from his' iii. 57); and this principle extends to 

the inorganic world But consciousness is Reality, and there- 
fore Time, being a form of consciouBness, is a form of Reality. 
Comparative cousdousneas, again, involves co-existenoe within 
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the Bpan of the empirical Now ; and therefore, although 
we may not be able to show that all consciousness is com- 
parative, still co-existence is a possible form of Reality ; 
and the co-existence of phenomena in Space suggests that 
oo-existence is a universal condition of things transcendent or 
Being, that is, so far as Reality is not consciousness ; though, 
since Space is a construction of organic consciousness, it may 
not be justifiable to treat co-existence in Sjpace as a condition 
of things-by-themaelves. And I may say here that I speak 
of things transcendent as things -by -themselves, because 
Reality so far as it is not consciousness cannot be an 
immediate object of consciousness ; for then it would be a 
phenomenon. Nevertheless, since all Reality is conscious, 
things transcendent are not “ by themselves ” in the sense 
of being without consciousness. 

There are, then, fundamental relations in which the thing 
known may agree with the cognition of it through phenomena : 
we are not obliged to maintain that the thing known is 
unknowable : and the meagre contents of knowledge here 
indicated may be enriched by further reflection. But, now, 
what are we to think of .the vast extent and variety of our 
knowledge of the World ? How ^does it stand to that faint 
Thing transcendent which, as Plato says of the Good, can 
hardly be discerned ? The contrast of riches and penury seems 
to make the riches unreal and a kind of illusion. But this 
feeling is itself an illusion arising from the demand, that that 
which is not consciousness shall be an immediate content of 
consciousness, or a phenomenon ; and from tj:eating as empty 
that which is necessarily hidden. For knowledge is a 
consciousness, and, if there is anything other than consciousness, 
the knowledge of it cafi only be a representation in conscious- 
ness. Now the growth of such representation in life and 
mind I take to be a function of the evolution ^of^ature ; and 
it is a true knowledge of JJature bec^ti^ it is her Self- 
knowledge. The universal consciouftess grows into such 
knowledge. That in the course of its development it is very 
imperfect may be true ; but that its central character and 
tendency should be deceptive, is a foolish anthropomorphic 
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BUperstitution. On the whole, there is nobody to deceive. It 
may have the defect of economy but not of ostentation. 

§ 6. Besides the Secondary Qualities of a Body, interpreted 
as effects of certain energies of it upon a sensitive organism, 
and hence called by Spencer “ dynamic qualities,*’ it has other 
properties, by Locke called “ powers ’* {Of the UiiderstaTiding, 
Book 11. chap, xxi.), whereby it acts on other bodies, altering 
their positions or their sensible qualities ; and both the 
energies known to us as the secondary qualities and those by 
which it acts on other bodies, as well as their reactions and 
sensible changes, are traced to the primary qualities or to modi- 
fications of them. They are powers of attraction and pro- 
pulsion, of absorbing, reflecting, or radiating light and heat, of 
generating or conducting electricity, of synthesis, growth, and 
reproduction ; all generally regarded as reducible to movements 
or tendencies to move on the part of the atoms, molecules, cells, 
or whatever units constitute a body. To investigate the laws 
of all such energies belongs to the natural sciences. The 
facts are sometimes sensibly manifest, sometimes are insensible ;- 
and in the latter case may sometimes be made sensible by 
instruments or indirectly by indices, or may be given over to 
conceptual analysis and description according to the analogy of 
experience, — that is to hypothesis, which must be made definite 
enough to be tested by sensible experience or observation. 
The metaphysician notes that the scientific treatment of the 
energies of bodies always regards them as objects of actual or 
possible perception, or at least of intuition trained by percep- 
tion, that is, as facts of objective consciousness. The latens 
schematismus and the latens processus are not regarded as ap- 
pertaining to things-by-themselves ; and all attempts to treat 
them as ' occult qualities * have been resultless. The ‘ positive * 
method prevails, and a metaphysician who proposed 'to adopt 
any other W Quld hardly be considered worth a shrug. 

Yet I supposfe^ is generally felt that thoupositive method 
is adhered to not as '^^bsolukely satisfying, but as the only 
possible one to work with for definite*result&. If the World, 
as it is known, is a construction and projection of the per- 
ceptual apparatus of our consciousneas, how can/ power/ ' force/ 
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' energy/ have any place in it ? In uaing such words we 
certainly attribute to objects a feeling corresponding with our 
own feelings of muscular exertion, which is in fact the ground 
of all primary qualities ; and yet we cannot attribute this 
feeling to objects oonsidered merely as our own perceptions ; 
but can only mean that there goes along with the changes 
(however inconceivable) of things-by-themselves, manifest as 
movements and pressures of masses, a feeling of exertion in 
some way analogous to our own feeling of exertion ; though 
the power or force, whatever it may be, belongs not to the 
thing's feeling but to the activity which that feeling accom- 
panies. The greater diffusion of the feelings of temperature 
and exertion, connected with nearly every part of our bodies, 
not specially localised in organs like the retina, may make it 
easier for us to suppose that they are shared by inorganic 
Nature. From Nature comes all that we have, and we can 
hardly help allowing her (though under protest) the most 
vague and (during most of our life) the most submerged and 
ip^lected sensations of all that she has endowed us with. 

According to this hypothesis, Laws of Nature, primarily 
descriptive of phenomena,* have, through the mediation of 
phenomena, a correspondence with tjie powers and activities of 
things-by-themselves, that constitute transcendent Eeality so 
far as that Eeality is not itself consciousness. And we have 
seen that the assumption of such a Eeality is forced upon us 
in many ways : by this instinctive belief in something not 
ourselves that consciously moves and strives ; by the fact that 
the World, reflected on as a phenomenon, exists, only in con- 
sciousness, and as such is a distinct world fol* each of us, 
whilst some common ground of all our experience is indis- 
pensable ; by our need for some permanent condition of all 
the things of which we have occasional glimpses, which were 
already familiar to our life before subjective refl^/;tion began, 
are figured to us. by the historj of the world as antecedent to 
organic life, and in all our preparations^br the future. 

This ontological hypothesis has, I believe, the merit of not 
making the slightest difference to any scientific proposition. 

§ V. The fimdamentah physical quality of a body is 
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mertm: buxj ostensive body that wants it is considered an 
hallucination. It is sensibly known by the resistance things 
offer to our movements or efforts to move, or (more absti^tly) 
by their resistance to acceleration. This is a measure of their 
mass, and coincides with the measurement of mass by weight. 
And it is in relation to mass that the physical principle is 
generally understood which Kant gives as the First Analogy 
of Experience : in all the changes of phenomena the substance 
is permanent, and its quantity in Nature is neither increased 
nor diminished. 

The scientific evidence upon which the persistence of mass 
rests is, first, the verifiability of mechanical calculations made 
upon that assumptKn ; and secondly, the results of chemical 
analysis and synthesis. And upon this basis the more positive 
minds are sometimes content to rest the ancient principle 
of the permanence of substance, or the persistence or conser- 
vation of matter, as an universal truth or axiom. But recent 
speculation as to the nature of atoms has tended to undermine 
the position, by attempting to resolve atoms into some condi- 
tion of the ether ; and plainly if atoms are in any way formed 
out of ether, and by parity of reason may return into it, the 
principle of persistence cannot be maintained with reference 
to the number of atoms in the world ; nor could chemical or 
mechanical investigations be appealed to as disproving the 
increase or decrease of mass, since measurements are confessedly 
imperfect, and addition or subtraction of atoms might take place 
so slowly or in such remote parts of the universe as to escape 
detection. ^ 

This is a' physical question which physical inquiry must 
determine by the appropriate methods ; but there is a manifest 
speculative interest in the position that atoms and ether are not 
everlastingly distinct modes of eiistemje. How else can the 
impulse to gepera lise to the utmost be satisfied ? And should 
it be establishes^. although empirical evidence for the 
persistence of matter lhay be impaired, the principle (wej may 
be sure) will not be abandoned : it be extended from the 
mass of the world, or the number of atoms, to the sum of atoms 
and ether. 
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Kant observes that, in all ages, not only the philosopher 
but even the popular understanding has assumed the per- 
manence of a substratum amidst all changes of phenomena. 
He does not mention the evidence he had for the popularity of 
the belief, and probably many of us could tell amusing stories 
of men who were far from believing it ; but it is remarkable 
how easily the notion is grasped as soon as it is explained. 
Primitive genesis -myths assume something original by which 
the present world was begotten, hatched, or otherwise produced. 
All the Ionic cosmologies based on the transmutability of the 
elements, manifestly assume the permanence of the whole, and 
even perhaps of a substratum (as Kant says) in the sense that 
one of the elements — water, air, fire — is regarded as primordial 
and essential, — a notion that grows especially clear in Anaxi- 
mander's airetpov. Heracleitua gives the doctrine quantitative 
expression : “ This order, which is the same in all things, no 
one of gods or men has made, but it was ever, is now, and 
ever shall be an everlasting Fire, fixed measures of it kindling 
and -fixed measures of it going out" (Fr. 20, Burnet’s trans- 
lation). Still, as the exact measurement of ‘ Fire ’ is not an 
easy thing to conceive of, it? is to the Atomists that we usually 
trace the modern conception of the persistence of matter. 

But, says Kant, no one has attempted to prove this pro- 
position ; and, indeed, his own proof is such as might deter 
others from attempting any. Time, according to him, is a 
permanent form of intuition, but cannot be itself perceived. 
Consequently in perceptions or phenomena there must be a 
substratum representing time in general, so that every change 
or co-existence can be perceived in the act of co^ition by the 
relation of phenomena to such substratum. This is Substance 
{Ancdogien der Erfahrung — A). The derivation of the per- 
manence of substance, then, depends on Kant’s peculiar tenets : 
first, that time is a priori whilst phenomena are empirical ; so 
that their order can only be iijteiq)reted in relation to time: 
secondly, that change can only be concfived in contrast with 
something permanent. But it is better to regard the order 
of phenomena and the cognition of time as emerging correl- 
atively; and_our belief botti in the infinity of time and in 
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t^e evGrlaatingness of the world, as arising from our inex- " 
pftrience of anj limit, and from the difficulty of conceiving any 
end, break, or loss, in the regress or progress of changes ; and 
this belongs to Causation rather than to Substance so far as 
these can be distinguished. And for the perception of change, 
it is enough that phenomena themselves should change at 
different rates, some being relatively permanent ; and such is 
our experience. And hence time is not permanent, and 
cannot be so conceived except by confounding it with the 
spatial representation of a line ; which is merely a device for 
calculation, for chronology, or for picturing memories in a vista, 
because space is the more vivid and definite form of perception. 

Hamilton identifies the permanence of Substance with the 
principle of Causality, and goes on to deduce it from “ the 
imbecility of the human mind '' which results in the law of 
the Conditioned. Hence an increase or decrease in the totality 
of existence cannot be “ construed in thought'’ {Metaphysics^ 
38, 40). When Spencer began to write on Metaphysics he 
was a good' deal influenced by Hamilton, and adapted a priori 
arguments to his own theory of mental evolution. Our 
conception of Matter,” he says {First Principles, § 48), " reduced 
to its simplest shape, is that of co-existent positions that offer 
resistance, as contrasted with our conception of Space, in which 
the co-existent positions offer no resistance.” And the inde- 
structibility of Matter is a datum of consciousness ; for 
conceive Space to be cleared of all bodies save one. Now 
imagine the remaining one not to be removed from its place, 
but to lapse ^nto nothing whilst standing in that place. You 
faiL The spaJce which was solid you cannot conceive becoming 
empty, save by transfer of that which made it solid.” This 
results from the nature of thought as consisting in the 
establishment of relations ; there can be no relation nor thought 
when one of the related terms is absent from consciousness. 
Hence it is impossible to think j.of something becoming nothing, 
for the same reason tftat it is impossible to think of nothing 
becoming something — the reason, naluely, that nothing cannot 
become an object of consciousness" (§ 63). Such necessiti^ 
of thought have been rendered organic by imme nse oc cumula- 
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tionB of experiences, received partly by the individual, but 
mainly by all ancestral individuals whose nervous systems he 
inherits (§^54, note, referring to Psych. §§ 426-433). 

To these arguments it may be replied, (1) that when 
challenged to imagine a body disappearing without being 
removed, I do not fail To imagine a disappearance is possible, 
because it sometimes occurs in perception. To conceive it 
with belief is, indeed, impossible, because it is in contradiction 
with well-established concepts. But as Hamilton incon- 
sistently says, '' it is not competent to argue that what cannot 
be comprehended as possible by us is impossible in reality ; 
and the validity of concepts depends partly upon the quantity 
of experience they represent, partly upon the method of their 
framing. (2) That the disappearance of a body is not in- 
compatible with relational thought, since what remains is not 
nothing ” but the space the body occupied, which is as 
positive an object of experience as the body itself was. (3) 
That the appeal to ancestral experience is inconsistent with 
the ^demand to be judged by “ disciplined thought ; for this 
has only been attainable during two or three generations ; and 
two or three generations must be admitted to count for hardly 
anything in comparison with our in^nite lines of loose-thinking 
ancestors. In fact, the inductive evidence indicated by Mr. 
Spencer in § 52 ^which might be indefinitely extended) is the 
means of disciplining thought, rendering the belief definite and 
the contrary truly inconceivable according to the analogy of 
experience, though far from unimaginable. 

Still, when the indestructibility of Matter cs first proposed 
to a boy, although the doctrine may be surprising, a little 
explanation makes it readily conceivable and a thing to be 
believed as a matter of tourse ; so that an hereditary predis- 
position tS understand and accept it may reasonably be assumed 
to exist ; and such a predisposition needs to be accounted for. 

The aspect o4 most things in Nature is relatively static 
and permanent : the ground under our4eet, the distant hills, 
forests and watercourses. • When increase or diminution takes 
place, some conditions are usually obvious, as that the swelling 
of streeuns and growth of plants depend upon rain, that the 
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growth of animals depends upon food. The chief contrary 
experiences are evaporation and certain meteoric phenomena ; 
but as soon as men lit fires it became possible to interpret 
evaporation and the dispersal of clouds by analogy with smoke ; 
lightning and shooting-stars were like the hurling of branda 
These dumb suggestions became more intelligible with the rise 
of industries. In the shaping of arrow-heads or clubs, they 
grew lighter ; but chips strewed the ground, and showed that 
alteration of form was not a destruction of material The 
cares of a pastoral or agricultural life drew closer attention to 
the conditions of growth and destruction. Building impressed 
the belief that the construction of a new body needs the con- 
sumption of materials. Building and the division of land 
gave rise to the arts of measurement ; and commerce to definite 
ideas of the measurement of all things. We may trace this 
in another aphorism of Heracleitus closely connected with that 
above quoted : “ All things are exchanged for fire, and fire 
for all things ; as wares are exchanged for gold, and gold 
for wares ” : cf. Fr. 29, in which to exceed measure is regarded 
as injustice. 

Whilst, however, experience (?f Nature and of human 
economy may explain th§ predisposition to understand the 
permanence, transmutability, and measurability of things, yet 
the permanence of Substance amidst all changes, considered 
as a scientific postulate, depends upon something else and 
still more primitive, namely, the growth of all relational 
consciousness by discrimination and assimilation. To be dealt 
with, all things must be discriminated ; but they must be 
assimilated td be understood. Hence it is an accepted doctrine 
that the explanation of Nature consists in discovering the 
resemblances of phenomena ] and the '^most exact resemblance 
is equality of magnitudes. It follows that Nature bannot be 
intelligible unless amidst all changes exact equality is traceable 
in the fundamental properties of matter or, substance. The 
conception, therefore, \s employed in all investigation, and 
methodical investigation defines and justifies the conception. 

That the permanence of Substance must be an universal 
truth because out understanding* needs it and our narrow 
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experience does not contradict it, may seem too great a claim 
to be made by creatures whose sublimest discoveries have 
taught them their physical insignificance. But as laws of 
Nature are established in ever greater numbers and in ever 
growing harmony, and are confirmed by success in applying 
them to the arts on which our life securely builds, belief in 
the first postulate of concrete science will certainly increase 
in strength ; unless there be reason to suspect that the portion 
of the universe within the range of investigation is not a fair 
sample of the whole. At any rate the belief rests not on 
“ the imbecility of the human mind,” but springs from the 
function that has created science and made possible the reign 
of Man. 
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ONTOLOGY OF THE WORLD 

§ 1. The belief in Substance is immanent in Empirical Reality 
and the concept of it has a place in popular understanding. 
But we have seen that reflective examination of the empirical 
notion leads to an ontological hypothesis concerning trans- 
cendent Substance, and we must review the various forms 
which this hypothesis has taken ; forms which are nearly all 
of them still living, not merely fossil ; though it may often 
seem to the student of Metaphysics as if, amidst familiar 
species of the modem world, he was confronted in some dark 
jungle with monsters of the Jurassic Age. 

Bodies perceived in relative rest or motion, and popularly 
taken to be substantial, differ in many ways, and differences of 
cohesion and specific gravity are amongst ^he moat obvious 
and general. Hence, very early, earth, water, air, and fire 
were discriminated as the four elements ; and the first impulse 
of the philosophic instinct amongst the Greeks, when they 
attempted to explain the nature of the World, was to adopt 
this distinction of elements and try to find some common 
ground to which all might be reducible. Some surmised 
that one or another element was primordial, and that the rest 
were modifications of it by condensation and rarefaction. 
Anaximander suggested a boundless something that was not 
any one of the elements, but an indefinite totality out of 
which they all arose ^d iirtk)*which they sfl relapsed After 
a time, the conception of atoms was ^reached : minute, invisible 
bodies, infiinite in number, of various but definite size, shape 
and weight; being themselves ^one of the four elements, 
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but in their ever-changing combinations giving birth to 
the elements and to all particular things. Then with the 
increasing tendency to abstraction came the notion of a certain 
characterless condition of things, itself without form or quality 
(v\ 7 j, inroK€i^ivov\ which might be supposed to subsist in or 
imderlie whatever has form or manifestation. 

Now although, before this last stage was arrived at, a 
change had come in the positing of the problem, yet all these 
doctrines might have been the direct result of what may be 
called inductive reflection, a serious thinking about the facts 
without methodical analysis or experiment. They represent 
an enterprising but necessarily crude inquiry in Physics, 
Chemistry, or ^'Natural Philosophy,” and do not partake of 
the characteristic difflculties of the metaphysics of Substance. 
These are due to that change in the positing of the philo- 
sophical problem that followed the attempt to construct a Theory 
of Knowledge. 

In the Theory of Knowledge there are two capital investi- 
gat^ns — by no means separable but convenient to distinguish — 
into (I) the possibility of Perception, and (2) the possibility 
of Science. The first iqay be traced to Democritus (or 
Leucippus), the second to Plato, and both issue in speculations 
that render the notion of Substance ever more and more 
obscure and mysterious. In offering some preliminary 
remarks upon the positions of these philosophers, it will fall 
in best with the plan of this chapter if we violate chronology 
and begin with Plato. 

Plato's inquiry into the possibility of Science starts from 
the conception of Science itself as universal and necessary 
Knowledge ; such, therefore, as cannot, he thought, be 
obtained from Empiri(5iil Reality, considered (according to 
the insight of Heracleitus) as subject to perpetual change. 
Another region of things must exist as the object of Science \ 
a region of things changeless and eternal ; Ideas visible to 
the mind, not to the senses, w6il!h nevertheless are the true 
natures and the causes of all objects of perception according 
to their kinda A knowledge of the Idea, because it is one, 
must be universal ; and necessary, because it is unchangeable : 

10 
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and such knowledge is the only means of interpreting 
Empirical Reality. Thc*^ Ideas corresponded to the Defini- 
tions sought by Socrates ; and in the earlier of Plato’s dialogues 
in which the theory occurs, they are a comprehensive collection, 
natural and artificial, substantive and relational ; from which, 
in his later reflections, what MUl terms ' Natural Kinds ' seem 
to have emerged as the most important. Plato, however, 
never succeeds in explaining the dialectic method by which 
these Ideas are to be discovered, nor their relations to one 
another, nor to the objects of perception and opinion ; and, in 
fact, in the first part of the Parmenides, he is much more 
successful in demonstrating the impossibility of his own theory 
than he is in the Phoedrus, Republic, or PKcedo, where he 
endeavours to explain it. In his most ambitious constructions, 
he has recourse to parables of a glorified Animism, the earliest 
hypothesis of the human mind, upon which it always falls 
back with relief when fatigued and perplexed by speculation. 
So far as his positive conceptions are traceable he seems to 
have held in the later phases of his philosophy, that the Ic^eas, 
as objects and conditions of scientific thought and paradigms 
of Nature, are themselves thoughts of the avrol^wov, itself the 
supreme Idea {Ti^n. 30, 31 and 52a); and this doctrine 
was developed by the Neo-Platonists, and has been recast by 
Hegel and his followers. The theory of ideas was a state- 
ment of what is demanded by a certain conception of Science ; 
a conception overstrained and erroneous. Kant pursued the 
-same method, with results that are much more like Plato’s 
than a hurried leader is apt to perceive. But we cannot help 
being astonished at the precocious audacity of Plato's philo- 
sophical instinct in demanding universal and necessary 
knowledge of the whole universe, When as yet no science 
existed but a little elementary Arithmetic and Creometry. 
From them the conception was derived ; and yet they were 
regarded as an inferior kind of knowledge, compared with the 
divine comprehension ^hat Vould be attainable by a dialec- 
tical intercourse with Ideas. ^ 

Elementary Mathematics also perhaps determined the 
statical way in which the Ideaa were generally taken, for 
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numbers and figures were amongst the Ideas. It is true that, 
in the PhUehus and Sophistea, Plato came to describe the 
Ideas (Cause or Being) as living, rational, and active ; but 
these conceptions are obscure, and incoherent with the rest 
of his doctrine. It is true, again, that he saw the need and 
the possibility of Dynamics, a pure science of Motion (for so I 
interpret his account of Astronomy in the Repuhlic, 529-30): 
but he never followed this indication. Had he been able to 
do so, he might have found that the true character of Ideas, 
as interpreters of the world of birth and change, is to be 
Universals (or Law^i) of process : thereby avoiding the diffi- 
culty of connecting unchangeable Ideas with the Heracleitan 
flux of phenomena. 

However, we are here chiefly concerned with the ontological 
consequences of the Ideal Theory ; and we observe that it re- 
gards the truth of Being (or Substance, ovaLa) as (1), in a 
vague sense, the cause of Empirical Eeality ; whilst (2) it is 
divorced from that Eeality, as having another nature. Such 
is .^ristotle’s interpretation, the justice of which is much 
disputed ; and a history of the theory must discuss this question 
at length. But, again, ouv concern is with the opinions of 
philosophers, or with opinions ascribed to them, only so far as 
they have had an important influence upon the course of 
classical thought ; and it will hardly be denied that the 
Platonic Ideas have, until recently, had most effect ■ upon 
speculation according to this way of understanding them — the 
Scholastic universalia unit rem. 

The hypothesis of Democritus concerning Atoms necessarily 
demanded a theory of Perception. For the atonrs themselves 
were invisible and intangible and differed from one another 
only in shape, size, weigtit (proportionate to size) and position. 
Objects 0 ^ perception are formed of tangible groups of atoms, 
from which some atoms emanating affect the soul (itself consist- 
ing of the finer sojt of atoms); and thence arise sensible heat, 
colour, sound, smell, taste, in ^?rt tlie secondary qualities ; 
whereas in the atoms and groups of atoms only the primary 
qualities are present. We perceive things, therefore, not as 
they really are, except perhaps in a gross way by touch, but 
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by a subjective representation which ia entirely deceptive; 
though the real nature of things may be discovered by reason- 
ing as distinct from sense-perception. 

Now this fascinating paradox has haunted physical and 
metaphysical inquiry ever since ; has been more prolific of 
hypotheses than even the theory of Ideas; has become so 
familiar that many thinkers take it for granted, as an ultimate 
fact, and as if the only business of speculation must be to 
shape a theory agreeing with it. 

We may distinguish four principal doctrines concerning 
Substance which proceed from the Democritan theory of 
Perception : Materialism, Hypothetical Realism (as Hamilton 
calls it). Subjective Idealism, and Nihilism. 

§ 2. Materialism holds that the world of Atoms with their 
primary qualities and motions, is the only real world ; that it 
would exist much as it is now, if the finer atoms in animal 
bodies (nervous system) had no consciousness ; that all sub- 
jective phenomena, including the secondary qualities of bodies, 
are relative, transient and non-essential — in Hobbes’ words, 
'' as striking the eye makes us fancy a light.” 

The radical error of Materialism is to assume that scientific 
theories are ontological doqtrines. Hence three fallacies ; (1) to 
regard that great mass of experience which consists in the 
secondary qualities of bodies as relatively unreal, though it 
cAnprises most of the data upon which scientific analyses are 
founded; (2) to disparage consciousness and thought, as a 
•function of the brain, or epiphenomenon, though it is the very 
seat of science and (3) to treat the remainder of Empirical 
Reality, the primary qualities of the object, together with the 
conceptual interpretation of it in terms of atoms and ether, 
as having independent Reality; thodgh it is manifestly un- 
known except as object of a Subject, that is, as a phenomenon. 

The plausibility of Materialism has been greatly extended 
in modem times by the theory of gravitation, which has taken 
the place of the Epiounean cliriamen ; by proofs of the persist- 
ence of matter and eneigy, giving definiteness to the ancient 
ex nihUo nihil] by the physiological researches that have 
discovered the chenfiical character of many vital processes, and 
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have on the whole strengthened the hypothesis that the animal 
body is an automaton independent of oonsciousness ; and by 
the explanation that Natural Selection gives of the appearances 
of design in Nature. 

On the other hand, the ontological significance of these 
discoveries has been unexpectedly weakened by the theory of 
Natural Selection. For it is a leading idea of that theory that 
every property of organic life is acquired and developed for 
its usefulness ; and this condition must apply to consciousness, 
if consciousness is acquired ; since it not only accompanies 
animal life (at least) but increases and develops step by step 
with the progress of organisation. 

Now, if consciousness, as such, is useful, it must be a 
vehicle or mode of energy correlated with the physical forces, 
and therefore a reality in the same sense as they are. But if 
it is not useful, it must be necessary or essential ; that is to 
say, it must be not an acquired attribute but inherent in Nature, 
and must appear in its organic form when organised animals 
appear, as a matter of course and because it cannot be other- 
wise. Whether, then, consciousness is a mode of energy 
correlated with the physic^ forces, and therefore capable of 
intervening in animal activities, is .an all-important question. 
If it is not, aiuj, if all animal activities admit of a purely 
physiological explanation, consciousness cannot be regarded as 
an effect of organic matter and energy ; because all the efficacy 
of physical energy (outward stimulus and inward potential) is 
absorbed in physical activities and their consequences in thff 
environment This is precisely why consciousn^ been called 
an epiphenomenon, because the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical laws that explain phenomena, have not the slightest 
bold upon it. But to consciousness, as to anything else, the 
principle ex nihilo nihil and the Law of Continuity apply. 
Unless then, these principles be abandoned, consciousness must 
be regarded os a sontinuum sel^gpnerated and self-perpetuative 
from everlasting to ev erlasting. Buf if consciousness be a 
mode of energy, though'lt must then be real in the same sense 
as physical heat and light are, yet it ia, like them, material, 
and it is conditional in Its manifestations ; and therefore 
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conceivably its rBaliaation may be interrupted ; it may be 
for vaat periods of time non-existent, if the conditions of its 
manifestation nowhere exist. In short, to establish Materialism, 
the one requisite is, to show that consciousness absorbs, trans- 
mits, or propagates energy. 

To me, certainly, it seems next to nonsense, or next after 
nonsense, to speak of consciousness as possibly a mode of 
physical energy ; and it is as useless to identify it with the 
ether as with molecular nervous structures. How, in fact, 
do such notions differ from those of Epicurus, who thought 
the soul consisted of the finer sort of atoms ; or from those of 
the Stoics, who said it was a kind of fire ? 

§ 3. Hypothetical Eealism differs from Materialism (as I 
understand it) chiefly in two ways: (1) the Materialist holds 
that we perceive things as they really exist (at least in their 
primary qualities), whereas the Hypothetical Kealist says that 
even in the primary qualities we perceive only signs or re- 
presentations of the true Reality. (2) The Materialist holds 
that perception arises from the interaction of the inorganic 
world and organic (animal) bodies, both being of the same 
substance ; whereas the Hypothetical Realist regards perception 
as due indeed to some stimulus from the material world, but 
as essentially depending upon the reciproiy^l activity of a 
Subject, soul or spirit, whose nature it is to perceive and know ; 
and therefore he believes in two substances, a material and a 
spiritual. 

^ As to what is the object of perception, the thing 
perceived, H^6thetical Realists are not agreed, Locke, c.^., 
appears to have held that it was a tertium quid between mind 
and matter ; for he speaks of abstract material substance as 
something of which we have only a confused idea; whilst 
particular substances (or things) exist in such a way that their 
primary qualities belong to them whether we perceive them 
or not; and of these parti(?ular things we’ obtain ideas by 
sensation. He thus rSbognisea four factors in perception, — 
Material Substance, Things, Ideas, Spirits (Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, Book II. chap, xxiii). 

Malebranche, again, thought tflat the Cart^ian distinction 
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between Mind and Matter (Thought and Extension) made 
any intercourse between the two impossible ; that the material 
world, thpugh it exists as created, is incapable of stimulating 
a mind to perceive it ; but that what we perceive is the ideas 
of the world in God, by means of sensations (joined to the 
ideas) which He causes in us on the occasion of objects being 
present {R&chercht de la V., Bk. III. Pt. II. ch. vi.). This is 
what Malebranche calls " seeing all things in God ” ; but he 
should rather have said ” understanding them there.” For so 
far as perception is sensible, it is not in God, but caused by 
Him in us ; whereupon the idea, which we know in God, 
interprets the thing to us according to its kind. 

If the ideas in God are supposed to be distinct from our 
own, they constitute a sort of tertium quid, in as much as 
they are neither material things nor our ideas, though allied 
to our ideas, as beings also of intelligible, though more perfect 
nature. But perhaps Malebranche’s view rather is, that the 
ideas of things in God are also our own by a limited 
paiticipation — God being the place both of ideas and of 
spirits — a mystical doctrine which he pretends not to explain : 
neither do I. 

To take another example : th^e can be no question that 
in Kant’s vie^ the thing perceived is a modification of our 
own minds, being constructed out of sensations by the 
imagination according to the forms of intuition and 
understanding. As for the sensations, they are due to the 
stimulus of some apparently alien condition, the Ding an sicl^; 
which, however, it is suggested may have the same source as 
Eeason ; and so it must in order to satisfy "Kant’s ethics. 
Now, although Substance, according to the system of the 
K. d. r. V., is a category applicable only to phenomena, yet in 
the second edition, at least, the Ding an sich is either Substance 
or nothing at all ; and Kant is very anxious that it shall not 
be nothing at all. In fact if is much like Locke's abstract 
Substance. _ • 

Every one knows^ow useless the notion of Substance is 
to the Hypothetical Eealists. Malebranche received it as a 
burden laid upon him by ttie first chapter of Genesis : he had 
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no use for it. In other BTatems, where Subetonoe is a more X 
without assignable quality or character, it can lO^emble 
nothing in experience, and therefore can explain nothing. 
Perhaps, however, one character is always ascribed to Substance, 
namely, perdurability ; and this is felt to be important, as 
corresponding with the continuity of the empirical World in 
past and future time, or during the sleep or absence of the 
empirical Subject Still, such perdurability is of little avail 
unless some connection can be indicated between the supposed 
substance and the qualities of actual bodies; and all the 
terms once in use for suggesting the relation proposed, such as 
" support,” “ underlie,” “ inhere,” depend,” are undisguisable 
metaphors. In MlH’s opinion the notion of substance is 
partly due to our supposing that something must exist, 
related to the primary qualities of bodies in a way analogous 
to that in which the primary stand to the secondary. As the 
secondary qualities stand to the primary so do the primary 
to X — is a plausible adaptation of the “ rule of three.” But X 
remains a blank quoesitum. The form of inference is unful- 
filled ; for whilst the relation of secondary to primary 
qualities can be determined as a matter of fact by induction, 
to find the relation of thq primary qualities to X we are left 
groping about in the emptiness of pure reason^ 

In this situation it is natural to the natural man to try 
to reduce Substance to Cause ; and formerly the attempt was 
excusable, so easily current was the word Cause, and so desti- 
tate of precise meaning. But the excuse no longer exists : 
for — • 

(1) On ahy view of the grounds of the law of Causation, 
whether Humean, Kantian, or evolutionary, Causation is a 
category of experience, and to apply it to X is to make a 
transcendent use of it. 

(2) Causation is the explanation of events, and neither 
substance nor quality is an e^nt; in other owords, Causation 
involves a series in tiike an^ the relation^ of Substance and 
Attribute does not 

(3) Again, every Cause is absorbed in its Effect; but 
Substance is not absorbed by its Attributes. 
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(4) The Cause is quantitatively equal to the Effect ; but 
no quantitative relation between Substance and Attribute is 
intelligible. 

(5) Causation implies the reciprocity of co -existing 
empirical substances or agents, as localised groups of interfused 
qualities : it cannot, therefore, explain the origin of such groups 
of qualities, nor the reciprocity obtaining between them. 

The inapplicability of Cause and Effect — a category of the 
synthesis of phenomena — to the case of Reality and Pheno- 
menon was insisted on by Schopenhauer. 

Still, the notion of perdurable transcendent Substance has 
a function of its own in giving coherence to the system of 
experience. As a refuge from Solipsism and Nihilism, it is 
ancient, popular, and classical ; and the modern academic outcry 
against the Ding an sich is hystericaL Taking consciousness 
to be immediate Reality, does it express or comprise the whole 
of Reality ? If not, the remainder of Reality is not in 
consciousness but is manifested in consciousness by phenomena. 
Th^ relation of Substance and Attribute is the same as 
Noumenon and Phenomenon, and accordingly Kant calls the 
\mconditioned world th» cosmological Idea. But these 
relations are incurably static and otiose ; and therefore it may 
be better to n^e a new Category — Manifestation (“ Objecti- 
vation,” Schopenhauer called it) — and to recognise fully its 
one-sided character. It stands for a relation of which there 
is only one term in experience : it is therefore an Imperfect 
Category, not constitutive but only indicative or orectic ; fo» 
the other term, lying beyond experience, is -inapprehensible. 
But 1 think it reasonable (as shown in Chap." VII. § 5) to 
transfer to the transcendent term some of the forms of sub- 
jective Reality, if not Jso those of phenomena in space. 

Let us first see whether there is not some other way of 
interpreting Substance which may make my hypothesis 
Buperfiuous. • 

§ 4. Subj ectiye Idealism — the doctrine that, since whatever 
we directly know is reSucible to ideas (percepts or images), the 
world consists entirely of Spirits and their ideas — follows 
veary naturally upon the* recognition of the otiose and 
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ineffective character of X, the abstract Substance of Hypothetic 
Realism, Some critics suppose that Berkeley, the founder of 
Subjective Idealism, derived the doctrine from Maleferanche, his 
senior contemporary, in whose theory Matter is moat otiose 
and superfluous. But it seems a juster view that Berkeley 
proceeded from Locke, rejecting the ” confused notion of Sub- 
stance," which Locke had done much to discredit, and developing 
an hypothesis of the world as perceived, according to his own 
view of the impossibility of abstract ideas. 

It is needless nowadays to explain that by ‘ ideas ' Berkeley, 
following Locke, meant “ whatever is the object of the mind,” 
and therefore sensations and perceptions (contrary to the use 
of Malebranche) as well as images or representations of memory, 
imagination, reason ; though the overlooking of his meaning, 
carefully explained by Berkeley, and obvious to every one who 
studies systems in their historical context, has misled innumer- 
able critics, not only Dr. Johnson but even Kant. Natural 
objects, such as cherry trees, are percepts (or ideas) ; they are 
objects of a mind : a perceiving mind is essential to'^ the 
existence of things perceived ; whose esse is percipi ; and to 
attempt to think of them as not perceived is to try to frame 
an abstract idea ; which is impossible. By means of images, 
words, or signs, taken in a representative way,^eneral thin king 
is possible, but not abstract thinking, as Locke had supposed. 
We can never separate in thought what may not possibly exist 
separately : a percept cannot exist without a percipient, and 
therefore cannot be thought to do so : it implies a contradiction. 
We cannot consider objects of the mind as even resembling 
things that a^e not objects of the mind: only an idea can be 
like an idea; colour cannot be like something invisible. A 
material substratum, without qualities and imperceivable, is the 
most monstrous and contradictory abstraction of all. 

But besides ideas there are spirits. A spirit is a perceiving 
active being “ entirely distinct from ideas.” Ideas depend upon 
a perceiving mind or spirit; and as ^h^ only .exist as per- 
ceived, we know all that they contain ; and we do not perceive 
in them any power. They are passive and inert, and therefore 
we can have no idea of a spirit, bht only a sort of notion got 
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by intuition, or reflection upon our own thinking and activity. 
All power resides in spirita : I have no notion of any action 
distinct f»om volition/’ nor of volition except in a spirit 
arid Phil. iii.). 

Ideas in the narrow sense, those of memory and imagina- 
tion, are under my control ; but those of sensation, dis- 
tinguished by greater vividness and by a certain unalterable 
order, are not. These latter '' have an existence exterior to my 
mind, since I find them by experience to be independent of it.” 
They cannot be caused by the supposed ' Matter,’ for that is 
inert (such was the prevalent belief), and, moreover, has no 
ideas to communicate. Yet they exist in the intervals when 
I do not perceive them, preceded my birth and would survive 
my annihilation. And all finite spirits are in the same case 
in relation to such ideas. They must therefore be known to 
an omnipresent eternal Mind. Such a mind cannot be known 
to us by an inert idea, but only by a notion obtained by 
reflecting on my own soul, heightening its powers and removing 
its imperfections.” For God is of infinite power, creates and 
upholds the world, and presents it to our perception. Not 
that it is present to Him sensibly as it is to us ; but “ there is 
a twofold state of things, the one ectypal or natural, the other 
archetypal and eternal The former was created in time” 
[made perceivable to finite minds — angels] ; '' the latter existed 
from everlasting in the mind of God ” {Hyl. and Phil. iii.). 

It thus appears that Berkeley acknowledged the need of a 
perdurable Substance corresponding with the continuity 
Physical Eeality, but found this in the Theological Idea and 
could dispense with the cosmological. The hypothesis is com- 
plicated by archetypal Ideas, merely taken for granted ; and by 
the relation of these to the ectypal, which, whether by imitation 
or participation, introduces all the controversy concerning the 
universalia ante Ttm. I fear, too, he ought to have seen that 
a mind without^ sensibility ig an impossible abstract idea. 
But were the divine ideas sensible ani qualitatively the same 
as ours, yet their existence would not help the problem of ex- 
ternal perception ; for, as Mill says, the divine ideas are not 
identical with those of a fiflite mind, and cannot constitute or 
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Bnfltam my world. And, finally, spirita are not only perceiving 
bnt active ; they are agents : their whole being ia not e^reased 
in perceiving or knowing ; for ideaa cannot be like a power, 
nor can a “ notion we have of it. A notion of our activity ia 
not itself that activity. The power of Qod is a separate thing 
from the natural World in time and in consciousness. Con- 
Bciousness, then, is not power ; the consciousness of power is 
not power ; there is something more than consciousness in 
Berkeleys ultimate Being. 

§ 5. Nihilism is the doctrine that there is no Substance of 
either matter or mind, that perceptions and ideas are the only 
realities. To ascribe this position to Hume is an unwarrant- 
able grafting of a dogma upon his scepticism. Some oriental 
scholars tell us that Nihilism is to be found in the metaphysics 
of Buddhism ; but Karma, the synthetic principle of the world, 
according to that philosophy, a sort of mystical causation allied 
to Nemesis, implies that in Reality there is something else 
than consciousness. Again, Mill’s Psychological Theory of an 
External World, expounded in his Examination of HamiUon*s 
Philosophy (chap. xi. and Appendix to chap, xii.), has this in 
common with Nihilism, that it attempts to restate the doctrine 
of Subjective Idealism without Berkeley’s theological hypothesis. 
Mill undertakes to show that the behef in an^ external World 
is not intuitive but acquired, if it be grant^ (1) that the 
human mind is capable of expectation, and that the Laws of 
Association describe the course of its ideas ; and (2) that in 
Nature sensations occur in unif orm orders simultaneous and 
successive. The belief to be explained is, that things exist 
when unperceived and unthought of^ and even before being 
known either by ourselv^ or others, and would exist if we were 
all annihilated, and that there is something perdurable and 
independent of us, which is moreover a sort of aubatratum and 
cause of our sensations. 

The first instructive experience is that when aome swsa- 
tions are actual others are possible, namelj^, those obtainable in 
the next room and in all parts of world ; and these are 
generally far mote important to me than my present actual 
aensationa. Then, every particular object presents the ttme 
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contrast : it is a group of sensations, some actual, others pos- 
sible. If the sensation of colour is actual, resistanoe is possible ; 
so that th^re arises the notion of a permanent background or 
substratum to any actual experience. Call this group a thing, 
instead of a group of sensations, and we easily imagine it is 
something else than sensations. Again, sensations have laws 
of recurrence ; but the most important of all laws, Causation, 
prevails, chiefly, amongst not the actual but the possible 
sensations, effecting changes in them and consequently in our 
EMJtual sensations. If the changes occur in our absence we have 
different sensations on returning, and we learn to expect such 
changes according to laws. Distribution of things in place is less 
regular than causation, but it is definite ; any absent thing or 
group of sensations (say, a chair in the next room) can only be 
realised by going through certain definite series of sensations. 
Such law and order is independent of our will ; therefore the 
possibilities of sensation are believed to be independent of u&. 
The possibilities and the order of them are the same for us and 
for pther minds ; therefore they are external to us. Finally, 
the notion of Matter as something differing from and underlying 
all series and groups of senaations, is generated by our conceiv- 
ing, negatively, something which differs from all experience as 
the elementsof experience differ from one another, and which 
stands in the background of all sensations as the possible 
sensations underlie the actual. Thus we inevitably grow up 
in the belief that there is something permanent, independent, 
external, unlike all sense-experience and yet the ground ani 
cause of that experience and its laws. • 

Remembering the state of Psychology when Mill wrote, it 
will be admitted that his theory was well-reasoned : some- 
thing closely allied to ?t was accepted by Bain, Huxley and 
others. Bain, indeed, in his Lifz of J, S. Mill (chap. iv. ; cf. 
Senses and Intellect, Intellect,” chap. i. § 38), says that more 
stress should ha^iie been laid u^on the sense of resistance 
as fundamental in our objective conswousness, and upon the 
fact of the object being common to others as proving its 
independence of ourselves. He also explains the importance 
of the definite changes which sensations of sight, hearing, etc., 
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undergo according to our own movements : in strong contrast 
with the relation between our movements and subjective 
feelings. It should also, I think, be pointed out^ that the 
connection between our own mind and one sensation-group 
(our body), being transferred by analogy (whether justifiably 
or not) to other sensation-groups, saves the notion of Matter, 
as something differing from and underlying all groups 
and series of sensations, from being entirely negative. Mill's 
assumption that our most profound foitns of cognition can be 
explained by conscious experience, allowing nothing for organic 
inheritance and growth, is merely a clue to the date of 
his book. 

But it will be observed that Mill's original purpose was 
to give a merely psychological account of external perception 
— an analysis of the belief in an external World, and of how 
that belief is arrived at ; and had that been the whole result, 
his doctrine could hardly have figured in our present ontological 
investigation. He would have repudiated Ontology as a 
delusive place of spectres ; but that many of his readers l^pok 
the possibilities of sensation " in an ontological sense, is 
plain from the criticisms they published ; and I think their 
misapprehension modified Mill's own conception of his theory. 
For in the Appendix to chap. xii. he writes, that almost 
all philosophers are agreed '' that Substance^eed only be 
postulated as a support for phenomena, or as a bond of 
connection to hold a group or series of otherwise unconnected 
jjienomena together : let us only then think away the support, 
and suppose the phenomena to remain, and to be held 
together in tire same groups and series by some other agency, 
or without any agency but an internal law, and every' con- 
sequence follows without Substance, lor the sake of which 
Substance was assumed." In this possagfe some othei agency " 
might be the Divine Mind, as in Berkeley's theory ; without 
any agency but an internal law," suggests tljat ^ law ' may be 
on ontological agent, — ^ut this is only a verbal slip. Mill 
must be understood to say that a law of the oSfder of experience, 
or the uniformity of experience itself, is enough without any 
ground beyond experience. • 
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Distinctions that may appear pedantic are often indispens- 
able. There are three ways of considering the external World : 
(1) to givp a psychological explanation of our belief in it : 
Mill's original purpose, as to which we may say of his work 
— BO far good. (2) To determine the methodological con- 
ception of Nature; that is, a conception adequate to the 
demands of the Natural Sciences : for which Mill’s suggestion 
of ‘ groups and series of phenomena connected only by laws ' 
may sufi&ce ; it is equivalent to the region of Empirical and 
Physical Reality. This is the supreme methodological postu- 
late, and according to some philosophers the determination 
of it is the limit of Metaphysics (see the discussions in 
Karl Pearson's Grammar of Science), But (3) there remains 
the ontological question, whether to complete the whole 
circuit of our Knowledge and Belief anything must be 
assumed besides the phenomena ? As to Mill's theory, what, 
after all, are the '' possibilities of sensation " ? How can 
phenomena ” be supposed to remain in the absence of a 
Subject ? 

Two points seem to me of chief importance : (1) to account 
for changes of phenomena ^lat go on in the absence of any 
known percipient — say the burning away of a fire whilst we 
are out of the room. No doubt we think of this according 
to the analog^^l experience, as a series of perceptions which 
we should have had if present. But, then, as we were not 
present, there was for us no real possibility of sensation but 
only one of the conditions — a condition of the Non-Ego.. 
What was it ? Clearly, there can be no “ permanent possibility 
of sensation ” unless a Subject is permanently prefeent : in his 
absence, there can be merely some unknown condition of things, 
such that the realisatioli of sensations is contingent only on 
the Subj^t's return. The case of the World before the 
genesis of animal life or sensitive beings, is in the same position. 
We think of it as^we should have perceived it had we been 
present : but as we were not thei?, anc^ yet must either hold 
that there was soiJlething there, or else give up our belief in 
the continuity of the World, we may if we like call that some- 
thing ‘ a permanent condition not ourselves of the possibility 
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of sensation/ but this seems only long-hand for Ding an sicb, 
or Being, or X. 

Then (2) there is the fact that the extemaji world is 
believed to be cx)mmon to oneself and others. Mill says in the 
Appendix to chaps, xi, xii. : On the same evidence on 
which I recognise foreign threads of consciousness, I believe 
that the Permanent Possibilities of sensation are common to 
them and to me : but not the sensations.” The Permanent 
Possibilities then, are not themselves sensations; they Bwe not 
themselves objects of cognition, but one side of the conditions 
of cognition ; and, as such, in their one-sidedness, permanent 
and apparently independent, but unknown. What is this but 
Hypothetical Eealism ? 

Thus even the working out of the Psychological Theory 
seems to involve Ontology : and the interest of this for us is, 
that we are inquiring whether any such theory of Substance 
is necessary to complete the system of Empirical Eeality. 
Physical theories of Nature assume the presence of the Subject 
as a latent term in all their propositions; even atoms ^ and 
ether are conceived in analogy with objects perceived ; the 
continuity of Nature in all directions is an unfailing 
contingency of one phenomenon upon another. But if we 
admit the possibility of any state of the World in which no 
organic consciousness exists, there is no longer*? possibility of 
organised percepts. How then shall we conceive or express 
that state of the World ? 

^ § 6. This surd of analysis, then, this perdurable somewhat, 

independent cei;tainly of our private minds, can it be rationalised 
by any of thfc doctrines that descend to us from Plato ? They 
are chiefly three; (1) That Ideas are the sole Eeality of the 
World, self-existent and the ground all particular things ; 
(2) that the Ideas are archetypes of all things, h\stt exist in 
the Divine Mind ; (3) that Ideas or Forms are the essence 
of all things and immanent in them — urvivtraalia in r&. 

The third doctrine ^was fieVer able to give any account of 
the accidents or differences of things without referring to 
Matter ; and, if interpreted according to modem Methodology, 
in which ' Universal ’ is equivalent to Definition or Law, it is 
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compatible with Materialism. The first doctrine is no longer 
maintained ; the second, that the Ideas exist in a Divine 
Mind, is » compromise with Theology. It gives by anthro- 
pomorphic analogy a factitious unity to the Ideas, ^whereas 
their unity must subsist in their relations ; but it rests the 
World upon Reason, not Will, and makes (as Hooker says) 
the Being of God a kind of law to His working. 

Berkeley, in his earlier writings, made only a tentative 
alliance with Hellenic thought ; but in Siris we find that its 
influence has grown upon him ; so that by suggestion rather 
than assertion he leads ua to the nobler view of an Universal 
Reason, and of our relation to it, citing the authority of Plato,. 
Aristotle, the Neo-Platoniats, and others ; though not without 
hints of their probable indebtedness to Moses. More explicitly 
the doctrine is stated by Cudworth [JEternal and Im. Mot, 
Book I. chap. iii. § 7), and it seems to be the sense of many 
theologians who follow the Johannine Gospel. But it had 
taken little hold of our Philosophy until the imposing vogue 
of such theories in Germany gained the adhesion of certain 
English thinkers, most notably Coleridge and Green. As it 
cannot matter which exposition of this view we take, I shall 
consider it chiefly as it appears in Green : he being the most 
recent and tjie most explicit, and availing himself of modern 
scientific doctrines in his exposition. 

According to Green, Nature is a system of relations; it 
is 1 essentially knowledge : in the experience of each man the 
manifold particulars presented to him are combined into on^ 
orderly whole by the activity of his intelligemie^ and if his 
experience is imperfect and fragmentary, implying a greater 
whole beyond it, that ^eater whole can only be conceived as 
real and orderly and one, by means of a unifying principle 
analogous ^o — say, rather, the original of — human thought : 
namely, the Universal Reason {ProUgomena, Book I. chap. i). 
Such is the ground.of the perdurg-j^ility of things and of their 
independence of tlje particular Subject, •ivhich are unexplained 
by Mill and Berkeley ; for they make the mistake of beginning 
with inert sensations or ideas that have no principle of unity. 
Should Green be asked hov^ sensation is to be explained if 
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we begin with understandings his reply is, that we have no 
knowledge of sensation merely as such and unrelated, and that 
what we regard as the sensation- element in perception is 
found on examination to be determinable only in its relations 
ad iinjlnitum (cf Hegel’s Encyldo'pddiey § 20). Sensation is 
an illusion of subjective consciousness. In the real world of 
knowledge there is nothing that needs a Ding an sich to 
account for it, or anything other than the spiritual principle in 
Nature (§§ 42-51). 

Now it is true, in my judgment, that wholly unrelated 
sensation is unknown : from the fact that our consciousness is 
relational it follows that if sensations are known it must be 
in relations ; but it also follows that there must be terms for 
relations to relate, and that at last these terms cannot 
themselves be relations. Nature, as a system of relations that 
at last relate nothing, is both a contradiction in thought and 
a divorce of experience. Even Plotinus found a place for 
Matter as to eo-'^arov : no bad name for elementary sensation, 
whatever that may be. □ 

Instead of this abstract method of explaining away 
sensation, an Hegelian may resort*^ to confusion of metaphors. 
In Hutchison Stirlings Secret of Hegel (Book L chap, iii.) he 
says that the thought which constitutes the^world is not 
" subjective thought ; it is objective thought ; it is thought 
really out there, if you will, in that incrustation that is named 
the world. It, this world and all outer objects, are but 
^sensuous congeries, sensuous incrustations of these thoughts. 
Did a human r subject not exist, it is conceivable that this 
congeries and incrustation would still exist.” But it matters 
little, for " Thought is a system and this system is the 
universe, and the element of sense, or what we conceive as 
that element, is nothing as against this system, an& can only 
be named with propriety the Other.” Sensuous incrustations 
of thought, then, are inde;gepdent of mam (or of a sensuous 
Subject), and for the<^ Absolute they are ^the Other. It is 
useless to ask, how can there be an Other for the Absolute, or 
how the Absolute's own thoughts can incrust and congest 
themselves into an Other ; for ih this system the Absolute is 
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constructed to contain whatever it may be convenient to find 
there. 

It ooours to Green that the word “ thought is hardly 
strong enough to characterise the unifying principle in 
Nature; for of course our thoughts are transient and often 
erroneous, and we correct them by Nature which is permanent 
and unchangeable ; and he suggests that the true character of 
thought is rather to be sought in the unity of its object, that 
is, in Nature itself (§ 47). To understand Nature he has 
referred us to our own thought ; and now for the truth of 
thought he refers us to Nature. Pursuing the latter sugges- 
tion, he goes on to argue that our thought is not a process in 
time. But it would be an intricate task to pursue his 
argument in detail ; so seeing that, in fact, thought does take 
time, I shall be content to exhibit under three heads the 
difficulties of understandiug Nature or the Law's of Nature as 
thought. 

In the first place, it cannot be admitted that the system 
of Nature is only to be understood as the content of an 
Universal Unity of Apperception. The analogy of the human 
mind gives no support to ffuch a view ; every mind comprises 
and depends upon an infinity of indiscernible elements that 
never enter, into the unity of apperception; and, moreover, 
every mind once contained a vast deal that, having passed 
through that unity, has disappeared beyond its grasp. 
Again, in human minds the unity of apperception does not 
determine the laws of growth, but is itself a gradual outconl^ 
of those laws : so that, by analogy, an Uni^er^al Unity of 
Apperception would cast little or no light upon the reciprocity 
and causation of things in the World, but must rather be 
explained as a result of them — as, in fact, the brain of the 
philosopher must be explained. Hence physical science 
conceives the world as unified by Gravity, the Conservation of 
Energy, etc. • 

In the saiDoii^ place, most laws the perdurable and 
independent contents of Nature, are not like laws of the 
human mind. A fire which, during my absence, burns itself 
out and falls to the bottom df the grate, follows chemical and 
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mechajiical laws ; whilst the laws of the mind are (or are 
analogous to) those of organic life, or else peculiarly subjective. 

In the third place, to speak of objective Thought as so 
“ incrusted and congested ” as to become common to all per- 
cipients, or in any way directly to manifest itself to all beholders, 
is to overlook the essential subjectivity of thought in the usual 
sense of the word. Thought may be objective in the sense that 
all can agree to think it ; and in this sense every scientific law 
is an objective thought. But in the sense of being an object 
of perception to others, “ objective thought ” is a contradiction 
in terms. Thought in the individual is only known to himself ; 
and can only be expressed to others by grimace, gesticulation, 
speech, or some other bodily activity. Hence, if in such a case 
it is possible at all to pursue an analogy, we ought to infer that 
the objective Thought of Universal Eeason can only find public 
expression (so to speak) through the activity of bodies ; and 
this I take to be the Semitic or popular sense in which God is 
said to reveal Himself in His creation. But if there is no 
analogy with human thought, there is no meaning in the words. 

I conclude, then, that to speak of Nature as itself the 
Universal Eeason or Thought, is*' an abuse of language (cf. 
Hegel’s EncyMojpadu, § 24) ; that the objectifying or hypoa- 
tatising of thought does not give us the differencial characters 
of inorganic Nature; and that it does not explain the fact of 
Empirical Keality, where thought and sensation meet in the 
perceptions and experience of normal men. 

” There are three senses in which the World may by a figure 
of speech be^ ceiled rational: (1) in the Semitic or popular 
sense, according to which it is believed to be a created material 
thing, operating by laws imposed by Gpd and, of course, by the 
Eeason of God, — it is a work of Eeason. (2) By a sort of 
metonymy, transferring to an object the name of an activity 
concerned with it ; for as the interpretation of Nature is the 
work of Eeason, the interprej^f^tion itself, when discovered, may 
he called rational. (3)«Since every result of ^C^^e interpretation, 
displaying continuity and universality, is admitted to govern 
every subsequent inquiry, the World, whose character is given 
by that interpretation, comes morfe and more to be regarded as 
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the judge, or as the type and fulfilment of Eeason herself. 
But it may be a left-handed compliment to ascribe to the 
World our own faculties ; and whether it is finally justifiable 
to do so is a consideration beyond the Metaphysics of Nature. 

§ 7. It remains to consider certain systems of Monism, in 
which Absolute Substance is conceived as neither Mind nor 
Matter, but as a somewhat of which both these are manifesta- 
tions. It will sufifice to notice three : Spinoza’s, Schopenhauer’s 
and Spencer’s. 

According to Spinoza, God is a Substance of infinite 
attributes, of which two enter into human nature and are known 
to us, namely, Thought and Extension. The attributes are 
diversified into modes : every mode of thought corresponds 
with a mode of extension, and all changes or processes of the 
world run a parallel course in both modes : there is no causation 
between the lines of change. God is both a thinking Thing 
and an extended Thing; and the full knowledge of this in 
all its relations and consequences is human perfection and 
happiness. 

Now, in BO far as God exists in other attributes than 
Thought and Extension, H« is to us unknowable ; but must 
be known to some mind ; for an attribute implies mind to 
perceive it. Hence it may be said that since an attribute is 
only a way of perceiving Substance, and since Substance is a 
perceiving Thing, Spinoza’s system works out into Absolute 
Idealism. But certainly Spinoza did not intend this. That 
there is something other than consciousness, is necessary k) 
his doctrine, that it is only as the human body is a mode of 
extension that the human mind is able to perceive extended 
things and to understand the order of Nature. That God can 
only be known to min3 is an identical proposition ; but it is 
not merely as mind that He is known. 

The existence of God appears in a system of rigidly 
mecl>anical and mental determinations. Substance apart from 
the attributeg^h^ no place in the course of the world, which 
conforms to the requirements of a scientific Methodology. 
The name of God in Spinoza’s system is a kind of rhetoric, 
softening the intellectuality of his philosophy, but never 
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modifying its career ; and we see in his reception by mankind 
that the rhetoric was effectual with himself rather than with 
his readers. Not that he was insincere : the place of God in 
his system was derived both from his racial traditions and 
from his Cartesian culture : and if every one is to be called 
insincere who clings to certain words that have little intel- 
lectual significance for him, few of us can pass for honest. 
But I hold that the general judgment of men in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, that the author who often uses the 
phrase ' God or Nature ’ was a Naturalist rather than a Theo- 
logian, is defensible. In his heart he was, as Coleridge said, a 
" God-intoxicated man ” ; but his system, apart from his own 
feelings about it, — as a moment in the history of thought, — 
cannot be called “ Acosmism,” as by Hegel, without confusion 
of ideas. Hence, although the name of God gave him strength 
to cast out many scholastic prejudices, it remained a name and 
a feeling. 

Schopenhauer’s theory is that the Reality of the World is 
WiU ; but this Will is originally blind : Ideas, consciousneBs, 
understanding, phenomena in space, are all of them results of 
its activity. The primordial exertion of the WiU is as obscure 
as the beginning of things in every system that from the One 
pretends to derive the many. According to Schopenhauer’s 
verbal formula, the first objectifying of the Will takes place 
in the species of things (Ideas) ; the second, in individuals in 
Time and Space : all the forces of Nature and aU the desires 
o£ beasts and men are also modes of its manifestation. He 
adopts Kant’s position in the Transcendentale Analytik that 
Causality is ‘a judgment appUcable only to the synthesis of 
phenomena, and therefore not to the objectifying of the Will 
in phenomena. We find in our own being that WiU is the 
Reality, our body its phenomenon ; and the same is true of the 
whole World. 

Now the WiU is evil : its crime fc to fersake its absolute 
condition, sole and eternal, and to multiply^ itself in in- 
dividuals ever striving and perishing. That this endeavour 
is evil the universal pain of animal Ufe declares: in which 
life, through the advent of conaciousness and perception, a 
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manifold existence first becomes recognisable in Time and 
Space; for these, as Kant showed, are forms of perception, 
and are the principles of individuation. It follows that our 
existence as individuals is illusory ; in Reality the one Will 
lives in each and all. Intelligence increases with organisation 
to meet the increasing complexity of life ; it culminates iii 
Man^ or rather ifi men of genius ; and then the Will meets 
with Nemesis ; for by art-intuition, by sympathy and, above 
all, by philosophy the falsehood of individuality with all its 
strife and pain is felt and seen and repudiated. 

Schopenhauer, then, regards consciousness as a secondary 
and ancillary thing in the World, brought forth for the 
service of the individual life ; and he gives no intelligible 
derivation of it. Bewustlosigkeit ist der urspriingliche und 
nattirliche Zustand aller Dinge. Most things remain in this 
state : plants have at most a faint analogue of consciousness ; 
the lowest animals merely a glimmering of it ( Welt als W. u. 
V,, Ergiinzungen, Book 1. chap. xv.). Yet at the end of the 
previous chapter he has speculated upon grades of subcon- 
sciousness in man, and might have extended the conception 
to inorganic Nature. I ^eem to remember that somewhere 
he does so, but cannot recover the passage. The term ' Will ' 
suggests consciousness ; but for Schopenhauer Will is the 
genus of all forces, not (as often conceived) a species of force 
{W. a. W. u. F"., Book II. chap. xxii.). Will, as subjectively 
experienced, is consciousness ; but consciousness is not force, 
and can never be derived from force, nor traced to -anythifig 
that is not consciousness. It is of no avail, for instance, to 
invent the name of ' metakinesis ' to bridge the* gulf between 
kinesis and consciousness. It is like Kant's attempt to bring 
Understanding to SehSe by means of Imagination ; or like the 
series oPemanations or generations by which Plotinus derives 
Matter > from the One. A middle term between concepts 
cannot make theip agree ; it can only exhibit their agreement ; 
where no a^eement exists nV mi(^e term can make it 
conceivable. we propose a middle term that does not 
agree with either extreme, we then have not one inconceivable 
but two inconceivables ; and to increase the number of 
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iHDonceivablee does not decrease their inconeeivability. Hence^ 
if Schopenhemer’s system is not sheer Dynamism, its Beality 
is altogether distinct from Consciousnesa 

In Spencer's philosophy {Psychology, Part VII.) the 
Absolute is described as something existing beyond conscious- 
ness, and unknowable except as the Force implied in our 
sense of resistance to muscular efforts, and as corresponding 
in its relations, or rather in the variation of its relations, 
with changes in the world of our consciousness. He calls 
his ontological doctrine Transfigured Kealism. The develop- 
ment of our consciousness from a primitive sentiency in which 
there is no distinction of Object and Subject, gradually gives 
rise to that distinction and, at last, to a full recognition 
within the world of consciousness of two contrasted orders of 
phenomena which respectively are vivid and faint, original 
and copy, etc., each order controlled by characteristic laws. 
Thus what are usually called mind and matter are both of 
them departments of consciousness, and take their rise, during 
the development of organic life and mind, from something 
which is neither one nor the other, but is co-manifested in 
both. Belief in such an entity necessarily generated by 
experience, and is indispensable to an understanding of the 
permanence and continuity of thinga 

There is some resemblance between this view and Spinoza's, 
that God is unknowable to us in all but two of His attributes, 
and in these two is simultaneously manifested ; but there are 
tl^se differences. According to Spinoza, the attribute of 
Extension is oijly indirectly known to us through modes of 
thought, that correspond to modifications of our extended 
body as affected by other modes of extension. Extended 
things in the rest of the world are not directly perceivable. 
According to Spencer, however, the whole of th^ object- 
world is directly given in experience, and is a division of 
consciousness itself. For Spinoza, ag|i,in, t;Jie attributes are 
the Substance in its o;wn ffiiowledge; whereas for Spencer 
Object and Subject imply unaissignable corr^ipondences with 
the Absolute. 

Now, admiring as I do Spencer's account of the develop- 
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ment of the knowledge of Object and Subject bo far as it ifl 
psychological, I am unable to follow the ontological inferences. 
His argument Starts from what I have called Empirical 
Reality, in which (as he says) the opposition of Self and Not- 
self is immediately given. Against Idealism he urges that 
the conviction of Realism concerning the reality of the Not- 
self 18 (a) prior to reflective Idealism ; (6) direct, and so 
simple as to seem undecomposable ; (c) vivid and distinct ; 
{d) implies the Universal Postulate (inconceivability of the 
opposite) only once (chaps. vL vii viii. and xii.). But every 
jone of these arguments is more favourable to what he calls 
' Crude Realism ’ (Empirical Reality) as against Transfigured 
Realism ; which is (a) later ; (6) indirect and far from simple ; 
(c) exceedingly faint and indistinct ; (d) implies the Universal 
Postulate a great many times : indeed we must presently 
inquire whether it is conceivable at all. 

Then, the psychological analysis of the conviction of 
Realism discloses at the basis of our objective consciousness, a 
feejing of resistance to our efforts, and the representation of a 
force in the Not-self opposed, but akin, to that which we exert 
(chap. xvii.). But, strictly, this analysis of the Object into 
sensation is more favourable to Subjective Idealism than to 
Realism of any kind ; and it is more favourable to Crude 
than to Transfigured Realism, because to speak of the ob- 
jective power as akin to our own is to diminish its unknown 
ability. To illustrate his theory of Transfigured Realism, 
Spencer takes (chap, xix.) two symbolic cases : first; the jj^r- 
spective drawing of a tree-trunk, “ in which alqng with extreme 
unlikeness between the symbol and the actuality, there is an 
exact though indirect correspondence between the varying 
relations ” among their component lines ; and, secondly, the 
image oT a cube projected on a cylinder, in which the corre- 
spondences of lines and angles are even more complicated 
but still absolutely definite. Here the perspective drawing 
and the projected image of^fhe ^ube stand severally for 
perception ; t^ tree-trunk and the cube themselves, for objects 
of perception ; and the comparison shows how it becomes 
possible that a plexus of objective phenomena [sic] may be so 
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represented by the plexus of subjective effects produced, that 
though the effects are totally unlike their causes, and though 
the relations amobg the effects are totally unlike the? relations 
among their causes, and though the laws of variatio 5 in the 
one set of relations differ entirely from those in the other : yet 
the two may correspond in such a way, that each change 
in the objective reality causes in the subjective state a 
change exactly answering to it — so answering as to cause a 
cognition of it/’ 

Well, merely protesting against the unknowable entities 
being called ' phenomena,’ and against the interpretation of 
perception by the category of cause and effect, what I have 
chiefly to draw attention to in this theory is, the conception 
of a correspondence between perceptions and states of Being 
beyond consciousness. Correspondence is a kind of likeness, 
here conceived as a likeness of relations of relations of rela- 
tions, etc. ; very remote and refined, but originating in, and (as 
Spencer has shown us) depending on, the simplest perception 
of likeness. A likeness, then, is asserted between our percep- 
tions (ideas in Berkeley’s sense) and things that are not and 
cannot be perceptions, nor in any s^se states of consciousness ; 
and, therefore, we must ask Berkeley’s question ; *' How can 
an idea be like anything that is not an idea ? ” 

§ 8. My own hypothesis concerning Eeality bears a closer 
resemblance to these monistic doctrines than to any others ; 
and of late years such doctrines have multiplied — Fechner, 
vog Hartmann, Hackel — and may now be said to predominate 
in the speculative world. But no amount of authoritative 
support will ^console me unless I can give some answer to 
Berkeley’s question ; " How is it possible to predicate any- 
thing of that which is other than eonsciousness ?” 

My first position is that consciousness is EealiCy. But, 
then, it is not the whole of Reality ; and we have seen that 
no metaphysical system has been ablefto avgid the assuming, 
or implying, of something els^'" 

Secondly, consciousness is a factor of all Seality ; because 
it cannot be derived from anything else ; cannot be explained 
by itB utility; and is manifested by all living otganiams, 
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which participate in chemical and mechanical forces, and are 
hypothetically resolvable, like everything else, into protyle. 

Thirdly, an organism's consciousness is not on a level with 
the organism itself ; for the organism is a phenomenon in con- 
sciousness ; but that in which phenomena exist is not ^ 
phenomenon. No doubt in Psychology, one may conveniently 
speak of processes of consciousness as phenomena ; but meta- 
physical reflection shows that such expressions are for con- 
venience only. The true correlation of conscious processes is 
not with the organism as phenomenon, but with the trans- 
cendent Eeality whose phenomenon it is ; and similarly with 
all lower grades of consciousness. This distinguishes my 
hypothesis from Hylozoism. 

The notion of a relation between consciousness and some- 
thing beyond is necessarily an imperfect one ; for there can 
be no second term for the relation to take hold of : the cate- 
gory of Transcendence, like its correlative, Manifestation, is 
one-sided, or merely indicative or orectic. Nevertheless, since 
all . metaphysical speculation points to transcendent Being, I 
submit, fourthly, that we may give this vacuum some body, 
or at least a skeleton, by taransferring thither something from 
its correlative consciousness : namely — 

(1) Time or, at least, Succession ; and (2) Change: for 
these are the forms of all consciousness. 

(3) Coexistence: for this is found even in subjective con- 
sciousness, and is the most insistent of all relations amongst 
material phenomena in space. But whether space-relations, 
a construction of the activity of consciousness, are predicable 
of the transcendent Reahty, I cannot determine.* 

(4) Order, or uniformity, of change may be predicated of 
the Transcendent upon both subjective and objective evidence ; 
and perBaps something equivalent to that which we know in 
phenomena as Causation (not between the Real and phenomena, 
but in the changas of the Real) : but this with less confidence, 
because (a^^with space) the evi^nce js objective only. 

That which is thus defined cannot be called ” Subject," for 
that term is applicable only to its conscious activity. Nor is 
Substance " a satisfactory name ; for it suggests that con- 
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fioioiuneBS is an attribute and therefore a degree less real. 
'‘Soul” has the merit of meaning a conscious thing having 
also other characters; at least, in popular belief,— "the onlj 
test of truth in such matters. Perhaps the most colourless 
name for it is the Transcendent, or merely Being. 

But I do not care what it is called. Let us quit this 
Limbo where Anthehos seems to reign, making darkness visible, 
and revisit the comfortable daylight, or (if you will) return to 
the old familiar cave with its cheerful bonfire. 



CHAPTEE IX 


UNIVERSAL FORMS OF THE PHENOMENON : TIME, SPACE, MATTER 

AND MOTION 

§ 1. The Universal is the philosopher’s quest, his quarry ; the 
more abstract anything is the more it fascinates him, and the 
more ardently he pursues it, like the Wild Huntsman, through 
the watches of the night. Hence the lustre and music of the 
World interest him less than Time, Space, Matter and Motion. 
These things have provoked his eloquence for ages ; and the 
Schools have established a tradition of investigating certain 
problems concerning them that must never be interrupted. 
The being of Time and g^ace especially, has engrossed the 
imagination of philosophers and children : sages have toiled in 
vain to comprehend it ; and youths have swooned, whilst the 
first excursions of their wonder sounded that bottomless 
abyss. 

It was by a misleading abstraction that Kant signalised 
Space and Time ets pure forms of experience. Eor, first, they 
are not merely forms, but are at the same .time objects of 
experience ; ’and, secondly, they are not pure, but have a sen- 
sational ground. Mqjeover they are inseparable in objective 
cognition from Matter and Motion. It is true that Time has 
a greater generality than Space, Matter and Motion, since it 
it is an universal form also of subjective Eeality; but it is 
not cognisable as. such until S^ace, Matter and Motion have 
been fully jj^eveloped in consciousness^ 

The inseparability of these forms in experience appears 
in the attempts of psychologists to analyse them severally; 
whereby it is shown that the sensations on which all these 
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cognitions depend are those of movement and xesistanoe, and 
that the relations involved in their genesis are those of suc- 
cession and co-existence. The relativity of these data may be 
exhibited thus : — 



Matter traversing Space in Time 

y ^ 

Motion 


The germinal experience is our own movement ; though it 
cannot be known as such till all its latent contents have been 
differentiated. 

None of these cognitions can have grown up without the 
others ; and although they are not equally prominent in all 
objective cognition, and probably are very unequally devel- 
oped in different species of animals and even vary amottgst 
men, yet to attend to, or treat of, any one of them apart from 
the rest can never be a complete but only a quasi-abstraction. 

I am assuming that the analysis of external ^rception 
given by Bain, Spencer and most English psychologists, is 
essentially sound ; though a good many psychologists, such 
as Kiilpe, reject it as too speculative. For whilst I admit 
that the effect of the argument, as urged by Spencer or Sully, 
do^ not amount to conviction, yet reflection always increases 
my sense of itp probability ; and the failure of direct con- 
viction seems to me sufficiently explained by the immeasur- 
able antiquity of the organic preparation for these perceptions. 
It is unreasonable to expect that the growth of countless ages 
can be adequately unravelled and reconstituted in a lew pages 
of reasoning that are read in half an hour. 

Now if it is true that the cognition?, of Time, Space, 
Matter and Motion all hgve tBeir root in the same^xperiences, 
namely, in the kineesthesis, or sensations of muscular contrac- 
tion resisted and unresisted (with the correlative relaxations), 
and in the adjustment of limbs and eyes, and their sliding 
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from one adjustment to another (with the accompanying tactile 
and retinal sensibility) ; if this is true, the finished percepts, 
or concepts, of Time, Space, Matter and Motion can never be 
distinguished, compared and contrasted, without the danger 
of isolating in words and half-thoughts the things that are 
inseparable in Nature and experience. They are four factors 
of the same experience ; discriminated factors of the same 
empirical Eeality. Hence, moreover, such being the mutual 
implication of Time, Space, Motion and Matter, any concepts 
of them that are incompatible with this fact are bad concepts ; 
or else any dialectic that seems to exhibit the concepts as 
incompatible with the facts or with one another, is mere 
eristic. It is indeed the natural sophistry of the analytic 
understanding to assume that distinct concepts stand for 
possibly separate existences; to treat the results of analysis 
as independent factors of creation. Then, what more reason- 
able than to treat Time or Space, or both, as existing in their 
own right, and to introduce Matter and Motion to them as if 
from outside ? But any question as to their relations raised 
in this way, must be stated in such a form as to pester the 
answer. There is not the smallest reason to suppose that 
any one of the four, Time, Space, Matter, Motion, ever existed 
separately or was experienced separately, and it is a delusion 
to suppose that any one of them can be separately explained. 

Kant says that Time and Space cannot be represented as 
non-existent, but can be represented as empty. The former 
clause is, I think, true ; for though in some conditions ei#en 
human consciousness may be so narrow and dark that neither 
Space nor even Time defines its content, thffe is not the 
deliberate suppresaion^of Space and Time that Kant declares 
to be impossible. But as t§ our ability to represent Space and 
Time as^empty, he is mistaken ; for, even granting it possible 
to exclude the representation of all other bodies or images 
(which is not tru^, still our own body from which all Spaces 
radiate, an^our present consciousness^from which Time flows, 
are quite inexpugnable. 

I have here used ' representation ’ as equivalent to Kant’s 
Vorfitellung ; but for the ensuing discussion we shall need 
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terms to distinguish three modes or grades of cognition : 

(1) Perception — particular, concrete cognition ; organised in 
experience and aroused by the stimuluB of immediate sensation. 

(2) Imagination, derived from perception and having its con- 
crete character, and sharing many of its limitations, but not 
dependent on present sensation, nor restricted to the scale of 
perception, nor to the order of perception in experience. (3) 
Conception, dependent on perceptions or imaginations for its 
contents ; yet not upon any in particular, but on the comparison 
and analysis of many, and therefore not concrete but abstract. 
A concept may be sustained by an image taken in a repre- 
sentative character, or by a word, or other symbol; the 
representative character being preserved by definition. By 
operating with symbols the power of conception extends far 
beyond the limits of perception and imagination ; and therefore, 
for the sake of sanity, it must proceed from perception, follow the 
analogies of perception, and return to it for verification. We 
have seen that perception is in general the ground of Empirical 
Reality ; that conception is the means of completing and 
explaining Empirical by Physical Reality ; that to be imagin- 
able or intuitable in a representation is a condition imposed 
on any concept in order that Empirical and Physical Reahty 
may form one continuum ; but that to be perceivable or 
imperceivable, imaginable or unimaginable, conceivable or 
inconceivable, is no proof of Reality or Unreality in any 
particular case apart from systematic confirmation. 

«.§ 2, Time, Space, Matter and Motion are all empirically 
real. Kant, however, when he says that Time and Space are 
empirically r^al, is inconsistent ; for he also says ’ that they 
are pure (non-sensuous) intuitions, and that sensation is the 
test of Reality. That pure forms® may be empirically real, it 
is not enough that they should be excited to activity by 
sensation ; and in fact it is as inconceivable that pure forms 
of intuition should be aroused by serisation, es that pure forms 
of judgment should conn^t sensations ; if knowledge is to be 
one it must all grow together from one root. 

The reality of Time is immediately known in the “ psycho- 
logical Now ” : ever^ experience has a certain duration, some 
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eecondfl ; but the ‘ how much ’ is variable and cannot be 
generally determined : every experience also involves a change 
or changes; and Duration and Change are the elements of 
Time. No experience is simple ; it is a process whose phases 
blend and overlap, and this is the condition of the integration 
and comparison of experience. Human experience is at every 
reach of it an immeasurably complex process ; the more you 
investigate it, the more you discover ; for the brain acts as a 
whole. If, neglecting this basis of fact, we treat Time con- 
ceptually as a line divisible, the present moment becomes 
infinitely small, is inappreciable in experience as duration or 
change. The past has gone ; the future is not yet ; the present 
is incognisable : therefore the World is a nonentity. Such 
puzzles distress the youth of speculation, and reward the 
speculations of youth. But in the moment of true experience 
the whole of reality is grounded : the past is recorded as Effect 
and the future germinates in its Causes ; and, therefore, to a 
sufficient intellect it carries the World sub specie eternitatis, 

yhe reality of Time is known in the Now ; but the com- 
prehensive consciousness of Time is the vastest abstraction (if 
justly called abstract) of th(^ human mind. As the form and 
enfoldment of all possible experience, it is another name for 
the Universe in its everlasting movement. For as there is but 
one Universe and one process. Time as a whole cannot be 
considered apart from its actual contents. Hence the true 
character of Time is disguised by the methodological device of 
treating it as of one dimension, representable by a straight 
line. This can only represent the lapse of Tim^ by an image 
of duratioi^llD matter what it is that endures).'’ But Time 
beyond the Now haa^no duration; and even there it is 
consciousness rather than Time that endures ; for it reposes 
<m the mllveraal procesa This process, again, is co-extensive 
with moving bodies in Space of three dimensions. Time, 
therefore, comprehqpds the height and the breadth and the 
depth of the galaxy, and sometff^ iQore, the Hfe and mind 
of all thSt world. 

It may also be a convenient fiction to treat Time as made 
up of moments ; but in experience all moments are fused in 

12 
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the continuity of movement. Moments are occurrences in the 
course of time and are marked upon a background of obscurer 
changes Nothing can be less like our consciousness of Time 
than a series of moments. It is indeed probable that the accents 
of attention (sensations of adjustment) help in defining for us 
the process of Time by giving a subjective measure : the fixation 
of attention takes about three-fourths of a second, and this is the 
period of which our subjective estimate is most exact. But 
the point of attention is neither the whole of consciouaness nor 
^the sole determinant of its growth : it is a selection within 
consciousness, and all that lies about or beyond to the most 
obscure marginal sentience (and, no doubt, still farther) has its 
influence and its registration. Hence Time, as the form and 
content of all experience of movement and change, is the whole 
mass of consciousnesB ; but since in the Now, or in any given 
lapse of time, the contents of experience continually vary (for 
even the accent of attention is of ungual intensity and is 
sometimes suspended), a concept of Time has been developed 
having no particular content, but as a '' quasi-blank fonu ” of 
any possible content. And this, I suppose, is Kant’s pure 
form of intuition. e- 

The perception of any particular time beyond the Now is 
vague, because it is one-sided ; I mean that its sensation- 
element lies in the Now from which we measure, whilst at the 
other end of the period there is only a memory, expectation, or 
representation. The perception of a space, or body in space 
(which comes to the same thing), is supported by sensation in 
the Self measured from, in the object of regard, and in others 
on every sifle of the line of vision : it has, thSS^ibre, a high 
sensation- vivacity. But the most distjjiot persoi^ memory is 
supported by sensation only o in the present; the fact 
remembered has only an idea’s vivacity, which faintly illumines 
neighbouring objects, but leaves d^k the intervening hours or 
years. « 

The vagueness an^ 8ut)jectivity of times jperceived or 
remembered makes them hard to measure and arrange So to 
measure them we turn to things external and take the motion 
nf some body as a constant ; then construct a calendar and 
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insert in it our own history, and are apt to think we remember 
the order of events when in fact read them there. 
Without \ calendar, the best way of arranging our past life is 
by reference to our movements and where we have lived, for 
this is the best clue to causation. Although Time may be 
primarily subjective, the human idea of it is developed by 
means of objective experience and by need ; yet it now far 
transcends any need we have for it. In animals who have little 
need of memory and foresight, the development of the 
perception of Time is backward in comparison with Space, 
Matter and Motion. And this seems also to be true of 
children ; Eftill even in them the sense of Time is so far 
developed before the rise of self-reflection, that it is known as 
that in which we live and not as our invention. And though 
less clear and distinct than Space, Time is more comprehensive ; 
for Space is only the form of phenomena, but Time of all 
consciousness ; and therefore it is more real than Space, 
because consciousness is Keality. Nothing, therefore, is more 
preposterous than the notion of a nunc stans : which, in fact, 
is the mistaking of Space for Eternity. Such is the penalty of 
manipulating concepts in Contempt of experience. But the 
comprehension of Time by man, transcending all utility, belongs 
to the World's self-knowledge; and, I suppose, the dimness of 
our comprehension is the still unlifted veil of that knowledge. 

§ 3. The reality of Space in experience is given primarily 
in sensations of movement, which in the development of 
perception come to be signified to us by every touch, iby 
every limW^ustment, by every eye-adjustment, and hence by 
every coloured expanse ; nay, further, by every * focussing of 
the eyes upon a point 4hat yields no retinal sensation, and by 
every ex^rience of not toucHing, for this (though less attended 
to) is as real an experience as touching is. But it may be 
said, if Space is real, what sort -of reality is it ? It is not 
Substance. No; but we must^not assume that we have 
already n^ ed every Category that^is needed for thinking 
Bealifcy ; any more than that all the Categories we name have 
a correspondence in Reality. Space is not Substance; for 
the ftmdamental attribute of empirical Substance is resistance. 
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Md this is the opposite of Spaca And yet it has an attribute, 
of which it may be said to be the subject ; for as the defining 
attribute of Matter is resistance to movement, sd that of 
Space is non-resistance, known by freedom of movement ; and 
this is quite as positive as impeded movement. I say non- 
resistance is the attribute of Space, for it is not the same thing 
as Space. Space is a construction, or rather a mental organic 
growth, to which other experiences, tactile and visual, con- 
tribute ; and the product is not the same as any of its elements 
or even all of them together. It is something known on 
occasion of them, most vividly by movement. 

As this growth is complete before the rise of self-conscious- 
ness, it is empirically objective, and, like Time and the material 
World, something into which the self-conscious individual is 
born. Hence the natural man laughs when he hears of 
Kant's doctrine that Time and Space are (transcendentally) 
subjective forms of intuition. But in my opinion Kant did 
not really mean that they were forms of merely individual 
intuition, but of the universal Knower in Nature ; though the 
misunderatanding is Kant’s own fault, not only by bad statement, 
but by not clearly conceiving t?hat he meant : influenced 
perhaps by the Cartesian innate ideas. 

It may be asked whether, then, Kant was wrong in arguing 
that, since every sensation has degree, empty Space, a vacuum, 
cannot be proved from experience {Anticipationen der Wahrneh- 
mung) ; because the kinsesthesis has degree, and this is the 
esSbntial condition of the perception of Space. But we must 
consider that topirical Space is not empty, but fiUed with 
ether (accoring to current hypothesiB) ; which, ^^ever, offers 
no sensible resistance. An ether-vacuvm cannot be obtained ; 
and if it could be we might discoVer that movement of a body 
as a whole is impossible in such a vacuum, because any body 
entering it would instantly turn i^to ether, and therefore, as 
a body, could move no fartl^r. The kinisath^ris or sense of 
Our own movement, therefore, is conditional upo|i Space not 
being empty. I know not what a physicist wo^STthink ci 
this speculation. 

. T^re is no perception of pure Space^ but cmly of spacae 
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variouflly bounded by (or measured from) bodies at diiFerent 
diatanoes and directions in a varioualy- coloured patchwork, 
or in an Jctive-taotile exploration. The differences of colours, 
adjustments and movements being abstracted from our percep- 
tions, there remains what is common to them, the concept of 
pure Space, whteh Kant mistook for a pure intuition. Kant 
was unfortunate in every way : first, in denying the conceptual 
character of pure Space ; secondly, in supposing pure Space 
to be the object of Geometry, which treats of determinations 
of Space ; and thirdly, in supposing that Geometry treats of 
intuitive Space, whereas in intuitive Space no determination 
satisfies the conditions of pure Geometry. Clearly Geometry 
in treating of points, lines, surfaces, etc., and their relations, 
deals with abstractions from experience of the determinations 
of Space, conceived as existing in a Space similarly abstracted 
from experience. 

Space as perceived has three dimensions, and is so conceived 
by Euclid and his followers ; but that it may be conceived 
as having four, or more, is a liberal paradox. Granting 
Space in four dimensions to be conceivable (that is, definable), 
whether it be real or not hi any other sense Heaven knows : 
we shall never know in this life ; because the matter in such 
Space can never influence our experience. Just as surface is 
not a physical but only a geometrical property of Matter in 
three dimensions, and therefore our Matter can never disturb 
the inhabitants of a superficies ; so three dimensions constitute 
no physical property of Matter in four dimensions, and s«ch 
Matter c^ never intrude upon us ; because ki our Space it 
would be destroyed by its own definition, anniUilated by its 
own essence 1 X 

Whether all Space is really curved, so that it is impossible 
to draw a straight line in it, seems to be a physical question. 
Does the assumption of curvature facilitate the solution of any 
physical problem ? • Does the asgjimption of straight lines ever 
give rise to appr^oi^le error within ihe limits of calculation 
and oFi/erifyuig by measurement J We cannot determine 
thiy i by reference direct to Empirical Reality ; for within such 
limits the measurable segments of innumerable curves might 
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not differ from straight lineB. As to the farther speculatioB 
that Space may not only be essentially curved, bat even change 
its curvature with the process of Time, and that thfe may be 
the truth of Motion ; abstractly considered, this is conceivable, 
because Motion is a traversing of Space in Time, and it is a 
mere translation of this to consider Space itself as changing in 
Time. But turning to the experience of many bodies traversing 
adjacent spaces at different velocities, to conceive of this as a 
wriggling of Space itself is painful to a sympathetic mind. 
And, to avoid hypocrisy, I must confess that to me these 
speculations have an air of belonging to the play rather than 
to the work of Eeason. Still, play may be serious enough, and 
Nature shows that it is the best preparation for work, and this 
is the beat excuse for many shelves of Philosophy ; and, to be 
sure, there is time enough to be all in earnest, and there is 
posterity to fall back upon. 

§ 4. Time and Space then are real, and in Chap. VII. we 
showed in what sense Matter is real in experience ; and since 
Motion is nothing else than Matter traversing Space in Time; 
this too is real. We next take up the problems of infinite 
divisibility. 

Our immediate perception of the Now, the Time-process, is, 
of course, not infinitely divisible ; in other words, in the 
psychological Now there is a Tninimum sensihile (for sound 
^ 15 ^ sec.) ; so that if the Now lasts 6 seconds, it comprises 
3000 minima. But conceptually Time is infinitely divisible ; 
because, taking any unit in experience, we may apply the 
symbolic system of numeration and divide ad J jbitum, or 
save ourselves this trouble by an algebraic sign. And the use 
of this device as far as may ever be requisite is "justified by 
the appalling calculations of physical science concerning the 
movements of atoms and ether. Moreover, since such move- 
ments affect our organisms they mujst our minds, and we may 
reasonably regard the minirnifga sensibile of «the Now having 
been, in our own and anfiesfaral experience, subliminajlj divided 
according to the minutest differences of Nature: an infinite 
division is uot required. Whoever supposes that the mind 
caduot be afifedbed by less than the Empirical mimimm 
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sensibile, should consider the organ of Hearing, how it counts 
and multiplies and does sums in proportion, as if it had an 
o^r-mind of its own. But even the minutest sensible 
differences are not to be treated as moments constituting 
Time, for they are events in Time, and are fused together in 
Time by the cchtinuity of Motion and Experience. The dis- 
continuity of Time is inconceivable, not because there must be 
an interval of Time between any two moments, but because 
each moment would then be an origination and cessation of 
existence. There would be no Time and no Understanding, 

In perceptual Space there is a minimum sensihile (for 
the retina ’005 mm.). But conceptually, of course, any unit 
measure of Space may be divided ad infinitum ; and the 
smallest part, considered as Space, contains the conditions of 
all Geometry. And, as in the case of Time, the use of this 
device as far as requisite is justified by the calculations of 
physical science ; and it is futher justified by the discovery 
of space -relations which are incommensurable except by 
reference to an infinitely small unit. Nor would it be 
reasonable to regard the immediate perception of our minds 
as a standard of Nature, ^eing that all our perceptions are 
immeasurably compounded in correspondence with our bodily 
organisation. 

Nor, of course, does Space consist of distinguishable 
minima or points, whether in the visual expanse or in eye- 
and-limb adjustments, for all such points are fused by the 
continuity of movements. The discontinuity of Spac^ is 
inconceivable, not because there must be an ^nterval of Space 
between an^ two points, but because we should find an 
immeasurable and u^^penetrable barrier between them. The 
movements of primary importance in the cognition of Space 
are, doubtless, those of our own (and ancestral) limbs; which, 
extended to all practicable distances and turned in all possible 
directions, have c^ved out that geometrical character of Space 
in which the human mind ^ems ^to be exploring its own 
infinite'resourcea But in experience the exploration of Space 
is relative to bodies that occupy and determine it : for it 
happens through the movements of our own body or limbs, 
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scsaetimes leading to contact with other bodies^ sometimes 
swinging free. 

Space, therefore, is not known as relation withoflt terms ; 
for bodies in Space are terms in the experience of space- 
relations ; and even when the arm swings free, the rdation 
perceived is not without its appropriate term, for there is 
special sensation in the finger-tips when they do not, as truly 
as when they do, touch a body. And further experience 
shows that the tingling absence of contact is a sign of possible 
further movement, which again must be imagined to end 
either in contact or not. Similarly the focussing of the eyes 
on an unoccupied point has its own sensitive registration. 
But, again, since the same movements and adjustments have 
under different conditions different results, it becomes possible 
to conceive of Space apart from any particular perceptions, 
and to study the relations of distance and direction from any 
points assumed. For, by the way, distance and direction are 
the fundamental relations of Space, or of points in Space ; 
not relations in the abstract, of which to be sure there could 
not be parts ; but distance and direction are defined by lines 
and angles, and of these there may be parts. 

Body is known as occupying Space by its offering resistance 
to pushing and grasping. When a moving limb explores a 
greater or less extension, and all the way its tactile organs 
obtain continuous stimulation, a muscular contraction that 
intensifies the tactile sensation at any point has a certain 
quality of strain in contrast with the sliding ease of those 
muscular contra<jtionB that lessen, or put an end to, j he tactile 
sensation. Body being extended, then, it is codcei^ed to be, 
like Space, infinitely divisible ; that is say, geometrically 
considered, it is infinitely divisible^ But whether it is so in 
fact, considered physically, is entirely a question for physical 
science. It is in vain to say with ^p)esoartea, who identified 
Body with Space, that whatever is extended must consist of 
parts ; for whether every ^ody lias physical parts is the very 
question at i^ue. To say that whatever the force its 
coherence^ a greater force is conceivable, which may, therefore, 
break it up. is to commit two fallacies. For, to speak of 
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its coherence is to assome that it has parts that cohere, the 
geometrical conception is slid into the phjsical question. 
And, sec^ndlj, the aasiunption is made that if we can conceive 
a force capable of breaking up a given whole, such a force in 
fact exists ; and there can be no worse prejudice. There may, 
therefore, be physical atoms : the existence or non-existence 
of atoms is to be determined by scientific method in the con- 
ceptual interpretation of experience. 

Even if it should be shown that a chemical atom consists 
of ether, it would not follow that it consists of parts, unless 
it were shown that ether itself consists of parts ; and if this 
should be shown, the question would return as to the ether- 
atom (the physical as distinguished from the chemical), 
whether that consists of parts. Similar reasoning holds good 
of the electrons, of which chemical atoms are now supposed 
to consist ; whether electrons be ultimate and indivisible, or, 
again, condensed ether. That if the chemical atom consists 
of ether or electrons, its distinctive character is conditional and 
may be temporary, has hardly any metaphysical significance. 

Since Motion is a traversing of Space in Time, it is 
conceived to be infinitely^ divisible ; that is to say, there is 
no limit to the smallness of the Space that may be considered 
as traversed, nor to the smallness of the Time that elapses in 
the traversing of a given Space. Such conceptions are easy 
symbolical extensions of Empirical Eeality, and are justified 
by the verification of physical calculations. 

§ 6. It remains to consider whether Time, Space, Matter 
and Motion are finite or infinite in duration ^r extent. This 
question is dlllen • argued upon the ground of "what we can 
imagine or conceive. X But imagination depends upon empirical 
perception, and as the untiAored mind often perceives Matter 
or Motion originating or ceasing, there is no difficulty in 
imagining it. Nor, it seems to me, is there any difficulty in 
forming an isolated concept o^ the beginning or ending of 
thin^ But how does all this afif^t the question of feict ? 
When for empirical we substitute experimental perception, 
the beginning and cessation of Matter and Motion is no longer 
l^erceived, and to scientific investigators (I understand) it 
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oeaaei to be imaginable ; and the conoeption of it is in Bon^ 
tradiction with the principles of scientific explanation. If 
the principles of the persistence of Matter and Efiergy be 
admitted, and extended throughout the stellar systeip, on the 
ground that some at leant of the chemical elements exist, and 
the laws of mechanics and physics prevail, in remote stars ; 
and if it be acknowledged that explanation consists in the 
dimjovery of resemblance, especially in causes, and that equality 
of cause and effect in all changes is the most complete explana- 
tion ; it follows that the everlasting existence of the World 
and its everlasting movement are necessary concepts. 

It is merely the logical obverse of this doctrine that in 
the phenomenal World a First Cause is inconceivable ; and that 
any suspension or interruption of the order of equivalent 
changes is inconceivable. It is true that, for the same reason, 
the explanation of the present World can never be complete, 
because the regress of causes can never be followed to infinity, 
and no unconditional beginning can be found in the infinite 
series. It is also true that within the period during whicli 
the World is known to have existed the series of events is still 
very imperfectly articulated in thought ; many things — of 
which perhaps the origin of life is the most interesting — are 
not understood And some minds are so constituted that 
whenever they are unable to explain an event by natural 
antecedents, according to the usual principles of explanation, 
they feel no difficulty in referring it to an extra-mundane 
cauae. Sometimes it is even said that science itself points 
to such a cau^ ; but that is impossibls. Whatever the 
shortcomings ‘t)f scientific inquirers, the ideal Iff 'science can 
never require any explanation for anythiog, except equivalent 
antecedent phenomena according a law* Not appreciating 
this limitation, those who appeal to extra-mundane causes do 
not take enough pains to make clear the principles of their 
reasoning. Unless they state^in precise tenns (1) the marks 
by which We may know^that an event not yet explained is 
essentially insusceptible of scientifio explanation, and'X^ii) in 
what sense any ratra-mundane power can be a cause, or can 
be the ground nf explanation according to any analogy of 
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experience, although their authority may weigh with those of 
us who must rely upon authority of acme kind, they wiU 
hardly tJbnvince the more reflective part of their fellow- 
creatures, An exact treatise on the Logic of Extra-mundckn^ 
Infcrdwt and Explanation is still a desideratum. 

If an infinite regress of the W orld’s movements is required 
by the principles of explanation, so of course is an infinite 
Time. It happens that a finite Time cannot be imagined, 
because it is never perceived ; since in experience every 
movement follows, and is followed by, others. But, on the 
other hand, , an infinite Time cannot be imagined : like 
perception, imagination can only proceed to a given point and 
beyond it. The imagination of Time is indefinite : to follow 
the regress of movement to infinity requires an infinite Time 
in which to accomplish it. But infinite Time may be 
adequately conceived as exceeding any assignable limit. For 
this is all that is required by the principle of explanation, that 
to whatever point the history of the World may be traced 
back, it remains to investigate the cause of the state of things 
then existing. 

§ 6. In Space it is oUr constant experience that wherever 
we go, there lies Space beyond us ; hence we cannot imagine 
limits to Space. On the other hand, we cannot imagine it 
infinite, for want of time to complete the exploration. Space 
may be conceived as infinite or exceeding any assignable 
limits, and Motion will then be conceived as having the same 
range. And although it is often denied that Space caii be 
conceivejj as finite, I' do not see any difficulty, if we do not 
confound conS&ptign with imagination. The cmiception of a 
limited Space implfts a limited range of A^ion. The concept 
of infinite Space is not, Wke infinite Time, required by the 
principle of explanation. 

That Matter exista in Space is proved to us by our 
grasping, circumambulation a^ circumnavigation of things, 
and by Astronomy.' It follows that if Space is limited so is 
Matter ; and if Matter is infinite in quantity, Space must be 
infinite to contain it ; hut if Space is infinite, Matter may still 
be limited. The prevalence of a belief in the boundlessness of 
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tSie ^oafeerkl World (except amongst the Epiomreana} seems to 
be modern. But, reoently, the evidence has been interpreted 
as indicating that Matter is a limited quantity, and attempts 
have even been made to weigh the Universe. 

Whether the World is finite or not has some metaphysical 
interest For Bupposing the atomic World to be finite and 
the ether infinite, it must, according to the principle of the 
degradation of Energy, run down in a finite time ; and 
therefore, contrary to the principle of explanation, must have 
had a beginning, in the sense that no known laws of 
phenomena will explain how it began to work. But if the 
ether is finite as well aa the atomic World, there may be a 
limit to the dissipation of Energy, and after that baa been 
reached the Universe may recover itself, and pulsate through 
Infinite series of evolutions and dissolutions. If the material 
World is infinite, it can never run down. If Space is finite, 
ao is the ether ; but if Space is boundless, the ether may still 
be a limited whole in the midst of it — unless subject to some 
Law of expansion and interminable diffusion which I have not 
seen mentioned amongst its versatile properties. The whole 
problem is essentially physical, and*€o attempt a metaphysical 
solution of it a priori would, in my opinion, be ridiculous. 
Still, it is a problem upon whose solution the principle of 
sxplanation is staked, and Metaphysics is indirectly concerned 
in it. Should the progress of physical inquiry make it appear 
that Space is limited, it would at the same time accustom the 
ima^nation to follow it ; for proceeding from experience, and 
following the analogies of experience, the inquiry woyjd itself 
give experience of a limit without a beyond.-'*'* 

§ 7. The natu^^ of Time, Space, MatlJr and Motion, as at 
present understood, presents no neCbssary limit to the elabora- 
tion of Positive Philosophy. The foregoing discussions treat 
3f the problems which Eant, in Iiis criticism of Bational 
Cosmology, sets out in the fom^of Antinomies of Pure Beason. 
Season, he s^ys, in endead^ottring to explain the Worldj^ftlla 
bato a dialectie within itself, because it assumes that the 
s^nditioned phenomena of experiehoe indicate an Unconditioned 
Oauw or ground ; and its dialectic leads to contradictory 
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conduBions because, as no such Unconditioned is given in 
experience, but only as an Idea, there is no intuitive basis oi 
all the Iftgomachy. 

The Antinomies may be abbreviated thus : — 

I. The World* has a beginning 
in Time and limits in Space. 

II. Everything is either simple 
or composed of simple parts. 

III. Causality through freedom, 
ae well as by natural law, is 
necessary to explain phenomena. 

IV. A necessary Being exists as 
part or cause of the World. 

Now, any one who reads through these propositions can sec 
that no Unconditioned Cause is assumed except by tbe first, third 
and fourth theses, and that^ these three have the same meaning. 
The BLutitheses are nothing but dogmatically expressed prin- 
ciples bf empirical Methodology ; namely, that no limit to 
analysis is to be assumed, and that all investigation presup- 
poses uniformity. Therefore, the whole imposing criticism 
of Rational Cosmology — the origin of the problem, the strife 
of Reason, the critical solution — is groundless. It is not 
Philosophy but literary invention. De Quincey observes that 
Kant's writings belong not to the literature of knowledge but 
to the literature of power. Kant saw that human rea^pn is 
naturally architectonic," and he essayed to gratify this instinct 
by a prodigi<!»s^ertion of constructive gemw akin to the 
faculty of Titani^rtists, He explainsJtothing, but he is 
deeply afifecting. Both ihe architected instinct and the 
impuliSto gratify it, no doubt, prognosticate the future develop- 
ment of knowledge. 

Kant next ^iscjisses the interest of Reason in the 
Antinomiee : if we must take "Sidesj^ which set of propositions 
Bhotlld we desire to see victorious ? First, there is a practical 
interest in favour of the theses ; because, that the World has 
l.,b^;iiming and depends upon a necessary Being, and that the 


The World is infinite in Tim( 
and Space. 

There ia not in the World any 
simple Bubfilance. 

Everything happens according tc 
natural law. 


There is no such necessary 
Being. 
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0010386 of the World is determined not only by natural law 
but ^fio by free causality — these are the grounds of religion 
and morals. Secondly, th^ is a certain apeculati^ interest 
on the side of the theses ; for if there was a banning of the 
World, and if every compound consists of simple parts, we 
may hope to carry our investigation of Nature to an end and 
complete our scientific system. And, thirdly, there is a 
popular interest on the same aide ; for the vulgar mind would 
gladly see speculation finished and done with. Besides, in 
the dogmatism of Keason (so Kant calls the theses) the vulgar 
find themselves on a level with the learned ; have indeed this 
advantage, that the philosopher feels some qualms, but the 
vulgar none at all, in accepting the incomprehensible. Hence, 
he says, the antitheses of Empiricism, demanding exact 
thought and endless labour, will never prevail outside the 
Schools or find favour with the crowd. For the speculative 
interest of Empiricism lies in this very fact, that it knows no 
limits to the exploration of Nature ; whose laws it may trace 
with certainty, dealing with the facts themselves in perception, 
or with conceptions that can be verified by distinct percepts. 
Such an attitude of mind is incompatible with the expectation 
of finding a beginning of the World or any breach in its order. 
But, therefore, it is contrary to the practical interests of 
morality and religion : “ If there is no Urwesen distinct from 
the World; if the World is without a beginning and there- 
fore without a Creator ; if the Will is not free and if the Soul 
is, Uke Matter, divisible and perishable; moral ideals and 
principles lose ^ their validity, and fall along with the 
transcendental Ideas which were their theor^^tssff buttrj^sses.'' 

It is impoBsri^e to fihd in literatm^ a more desperate 
sentence than this, or a more false.u It is false that morality 
or religion depends upon the dogma of creation. H “"is false 
that morality or religion depends dpon the dogma that the 
will is exempt from natural law. That th^re is any opposi- 
tion between, empirical sconce ^£nd morality is frilse. Happily 
too : for is it not plain that science is what every one "now 
t^msts, and believes in, more than in anything else ? And 
what can be more pernicious to human life than to put 
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morality in conflict with men*8 convictions ? Yet in sympathy 
with Kant's most unhappy delusion, persistent attempts are 
made to^^i8pa^age the sciences; not merely by necessary criti- 
cism, but in the spirit of scepticism for the sake of faith a 
fatal error ! For faith is always horn of faith, and scepticism 
has no offspring but scepticism. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SUBJECT IN EXPERIENCE 

§ 1. Having arrived at the early maturity, or prematurity, of 
Reason, Man finds himself amidst a world of which he is 
indisputably the head. The earth is covered with his works, 
his cities and possessions, his empires. That other things 
about him are conscious and even intelligent, serves only to 
emphasise his superiority. Glancing down over the ranks of 
living things and seeking 'for the widest and most decisive 
difference between himself and them, he defines himself the 
“ rational animal.” Long ago he recognised the other animals 
as his kindred ; then he duabted and even denied their claim 
to relationship ; now he acknowledges it again, but is loath to 
draw any inferences from it, except to excuse his own vices, or 
to find fresh grounds for self-satisfaction. 

But he has long been accustomed to believe in another sort 
of kindred ; even other men who have left their palpable bodies 
and become impalpable and invisible, except sometimes at night 
when the conditions are least favourable to jdistinct vision. 
These otffers, th^^^gubles, shades or ghosts of mfej* once had a 
world of their own iiiuch like ours, and thjrff life there was 
something entirely natural a^d matter of CBurse. As they had 
not whoTly lost their interest in our world, nor forgotten their 
former affections, antipathies and fixed ideas, the neighbourhood 
of their viewless \^orld, which might at any moment invade 
bur own, became a disturbing tut |lso a restraining power 
oveTInen's actions. As human society developed and division 
of labour, rank and government were established, a parallel 
dsivelopment happened in the kingdom of the dead; and in 
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tlie gteat religionfl those kingdoms attained a power and 
exidtation &r above all fleshly rule ; sapematural and divine, 
overwhelming imagination with wonder and awe.* ” 

Man's relationship to this unseen world became an absorb* 
ing interest; and smoe rank was there distinguished by 
intelligence as well as by power, the dignity of bis rational 
nature was enhanced ; whilst his animal nature was degraded, 
until the body, as seat of the animal nature, became the prison 
of the soul, or a wild beast, or a corrupting corpse to which the 
soul was unwholesomely fettered. The reward of the religious 
Life was honour there and the expansion of reasob ; of the 
irreligious the reward was degradation to a brutal life and the 
obscuring of reason, or else to a shameful life in the dungeons 
of demoniacal wrath amongst the dejected and downtrodd^ 
vassals of perdition.” As the unseen world was more lasting, 
more powerful, more vital and comprehensive than this one,«o 
it was more real ; and therefore the shade or soul that ^duld 
dwell there was more real than the body. Hence when onto- 
logical discussion arose it was easily decided that, since the 
most real things are called substances, the soul must certainly 
be a substance. 

In modern cities men are safe, busy and prosaic. Gradually 
there grow up systems of thought and habits of thinking that 
readily assimilate positive interpretations and^ exclude the 
mythological. The interference of things unseen is no longer 
traceable ; and, unsupported by either experience or utility, 
the too elaborate structures of celestial and diabolical tradition 
disintegrate i^d fall by their own weight. At first slowly, 
tlmn rapid^, the ancient beliefs lose^^^feKa, an<i content; 
their imaginatit^^ become unimaginable; the supernatural, 
unnatural ; the wonderful, merely perplexing. In the history 
of Philosophy the change came ^Iate, but very suddenly. At 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuriee, Locke and Leibniz still speak ofc^angels ae familiarly 
as we do'of pterodactyl^ antf'then they are no more heard of. 
But man is still defined as a rational animal, and ^e"soal, 
Oztd^ the name of coimcioaB Subject, is still generally 
cMumeA^o b6 ^aiaubstanee. 
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§ 2. Approaehing the Btadj of life and mind from the 
Bide of PhyBies, we find ConsciouBneBB^ the esaential character 
of the Subject) a sort of mystery ; it is like nothing that has 
hitherto been met with, and therefore wants the ground of 
axpliM^tion. As Huxley says, the rise of consciousness after 
the stimulation of a sensory nerve is as mysterious as the 
appeaxanee of the Djin when Aladdin rubbed his lamp. Not 
only on the strictly mechanical, but on any physical theory — 
even admitting mechanics, chemistry and vitality, to be ulti- 
mate and irresolvable processes — consciousness seems a useless 
' extra ' ; and a thinker may pose himself with doubts whether 
he has any right to think before he has explained how thinking 
is useful or possible. As Subject, he is told that he is an epi- 
phenomenon, a secondary, accidental and rather inconvenient 
result, a sort of by-blow or parergon of the play of molecules 
constituting the real phenomenon, his body, especially his brain, 
most particularly the grey matter of his cortex. To protest 
that he is indeed there, places him in the ridiculous position 
of poor Partridge after the Examiner had announced his 
funeral. Nevertheless, since to trust the conceptual system of 
Physics apart from Empirical Eeality, is to cut off the bough 
on which you sit, it is necessary to return to the security of 
primitive fact ; and there the Subject recovers his rights. 
Whilst the reality of the Object is in my opinion not seriously 
disputable, still, even if it is, at any rate the reaKty of the 
Subject is not disputable at all : it is conceded even by 
mechanical engineers. • 

Con^ousness being real, why from the ride of Physics 
should it seem iif^i^licable ? Because it is notHegarded as a 
mode of energy in correlation with those mS^es that Physics 
investigates; and if this is* true, a liviHg body may be con- 
ceived to go through all its changes and discharge all its 
functions without the aid of consciousness. Consciousness, 
therefore, appears as aomething^detached, otiose, and useless. 
^ detached, it has no value in tjxe equations of change 
which matter and energy pass in the evolution and 
diASolutton of a nim al bodies. To take account of it spoils the 
ei|Aitions ; for with life, or at some stage of life, conadouaiiesa 
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ifi manifest; and yet there is no traceable antecedent ; so thi^ 

principle of continuity, in the form eoc fdkilo nihil, seems 
to be violated. Again, as uselesa, consciousness is equally 
inexplicable by the biological theory of Natural Selection, 
according to which every organ and function of an animal is, 
or has been, useful to it (allowing for possible ‘'correlated 
growths”). Here also, then, no antecedent can be traced. 
So it seems to follow either that consciousness is really a mode 
of energy, or that the principle of Causation and Continuity 
is not true. There are, however, three other suppositions : (1) 
that consciousness is created when it first appears in animal 
life; (2) that it is due to a soul which at some stage of 
evolution is united with the animal body; (3) that conscious- 
ness is universal in Nature, inorganic as well as organic, and 
that its special manifestation in organic life is a correlated 
growth of the organisation. 

Of these suppositions (1) and (2) involve many considera- 
tions that lie outside the scope of the present volume. Here, 
however, we may say that the concept of absolute creation ex 
nihilo can never be an explanation of anything, because it is 
not like any known process ; so that if it should appear that 
Keligion requires such a concept, nevertheless, it cannot find 
a place within any philosophical system- Some points 
connected with the notion of a soul — namely, substance and 
personality — we shall presently discuss. Meanwhile it may 
be observed that supposition (3), that consciousness is universal 
in (Nature, allows us to understand that all equations of 
change in the redistributions of matter and transformations of 
energy may^ treated without error in t^rmS of those things 
that are measurSble ; whilst at the same time the equations 
are satisfied by corillponding vaffies of consciousness ^n each 
side of them ; though these canrot be precisely measured and 
are only known to us as accompanying certain changes in our 
own organisms : and further to understaoid that, if in the 
activities of our organissns consciousness cannot be shown to 
be speciidly naeM, that is (as wu have said before) because it 
is universally necessary. 

It niky be akked— ^Whv univei^ in Nature ? Whv not 
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rathdr as accompanjing the aetivitiee of those elements that 
enter into organic life — H, O, C, N, S, P, etc. ? For by no 
Tneans aQ the elements are concerned : man is not in this 
sense a microcosm. Phosphorus especially, it may be said, 
hflib boen thought the essential condition : but the evidence of 
its special relation to consciousness has (I believe) been over- 
stated. And as to H, 0, C, N, it does not follow that, because 
they have the character that best fits them for organisation 
on this planet, they are therefore the sole conditions of con- 
sciousness; or even of organisation. And if all elements have 
a common ground (ether or protyle) it is more reasonable to 
look to the activities of that as the concomitant of conscious- 
ness than to any special groupings of it ; and if consciousness 
exists there, it may be supposed to exist in the activities of 
all the elements that have arisen from that common ground. 
It would, however, be more correct to say that consciousness 
accompanies the activities of that of which the elements, 
ether, protyle, are phenomena ; for all phenomena have their 
Reality by existing in consciousness. 

§ 3. Now it is certain that consciousness exists in many 
degrees of fulness and intensity, several of which are known 
to us. First, there is discursive thought with the infinite 
variety of ideal and emotional life which we consider to be 
distinctively human : and this we may call self-consciousness 
or apperception. Secondly, there is the narrower region of 
perception, activity and feeling which we share with (at least) 
the higher animals : it is a state of mind which incursions of 
the higher powers perturb and hinder, the state in which a 
man plays billiards or a dog noses about forirshhits. Both 
these degrees of mental activity in their grea^st efficiency are 
characterised by the attitude of attention^ in which conscious- 
ness is focui^A But, thirdly, in contrast with such 'focal,' 
there is ‘ marginal ' consciousness (to use Lloyd Morgan's 
pregnant terms), the much greater volume of sensation and 
feeling which is present in ^con^iousness without being 
attended to, sometimes seems struggling to attract attention 
and sometimes succeeds, and is always ready to become more 
MVety and prominent whenever attention relaxes or wanders. 
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fiMsIhly, there is (as it seems to me) a vaster r^<m 
vrhieh rarely comes into distinct oonsoionsneBil at aU~-jRS^ite« 
p 00 ^^io% 9 — ^which may sometimes be discovered exj^erimeDt- 
i^y or by trained introspection^ is sometimes imtde known in 
abnormal or diseased conditions, is sometimes only hypothetic- 
ally discoverable (such as the elements of sensaticm integratad 
or fused in the perception of space, in an emotion, in Urn 
coensesthesiB) ; and this I propose to call sentience. 

So far we have mod^ of cmiaciousneBB and sub-oonscious- 
ness that are all in some sort known to us as entering into or 
profoundly affecting our lives, and of which the more obscure 
are believed to be shared in some degree by lowlier organised 
animals even down to the simplest forma I do not mean 
that these grades of consciousness are mutually exclusive or 
exactly defined. On the contrary, the higher grades depend 
on the lower and consist chiefly in the co-ordination of them ; 
and within each grade, again, finer distinctions might be 
made. In sentience, especially, it is impossible to say 
how many degrees there are of faintness and indistinctnesB. 
Perhaps Binet, in his Psychology of Micro-Organisms, has 
exaggerated the variety and definiteness of their consciousness ; 
and siinilarly Wundt, when he says in his Outlines 14) that 
the movements of the lowest animals are all evidently simple 
volitional acts/' Lloyd Morgan, in his Animal Beha/viowr, is 
judiciously sceptical : whether a certain process in Paramecium 
is accompanied by sentience, he says, we do not know. ** That 
it is^ controlled and guided by any consciousness in the cell 
is moat improbable" (p. 13). The '' profiting by individual 
experience criterion of the effective [nesmioe of'conaciouB 

guidance and oohtrol ” (p. 31). But this means “ the influence 
of certain nerve-centh>^ which have for their concomitant what 
we have termed effective consciou^ess " (p. &1). So Slat in 
no case is there a question of anything but (XmcamitanCe of 
oonscicnisneas : its degree varying with organisation. Whoever 
granta conaciousness to t^e nl^-batehed chick but denies it 
to the now4aid egg, can cmly excuse bis lejeotion of oontinuiCiT 
by some device for conjuting a ghost into the 

But. ihe fiimnlfiat forms of life are indutfinonzishaUv 
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animal pr vegetal ; and if the least organised plant life is 
indiatii^^hable firom animal life that is admitted to be 
oonecioud, it is arbitr6U7 to denj consciousness of such plant 
life; and, if So, it is still more arbitrary to deny it of more 
highj^ organised plants. This may offer some excuse for those 
po^ who, like Shelley and Wordsworth, have believed in the 
sentient^ of flowers and trees. But evidence of it, or at least 
strongly suggestive matter, may be found in the phenomena 
of irritability, contractility and purposive movement exhibited 
by plants. These ideas have been entertained by many 
botanists and biologists since Darwin published his investiga- 
tions into plant-movement. Plants possess what may be most 
naturally called sense-organs in relation to gravitation, contact, 
light and perhaps other stimuli; these organs seem to have 
dovel(^>ed like those of animals from the epithelium ; and 
their stimulation excites reflexes, which, according to Francis 
Darwin {Nature, Nov. 1901), are of the same type as action 
in animals by association, and therefore allied to habit and 
memory. 

Having got so for beyond the range of human sympathy 
as the level of plant-life, tbe principle of Continuity carries us 
further and points to some actuality even in inorganic Nature 
corresponding with animal consciousness, however vague and 
undifferentiated. Of course, we cannot imagine what it is 
like. The feeling of movement, energy, striving; which we 
commonly read into the operations of Nature, is with us 
a specialised sensation having its own organs, peripjieral, 
afferent, central There is a natural hesitation to ascribe 
consciousness not only to things that have no marvous system 
(for this is not traceable lower than the Memsse) but even to 
those that have not the ^>eGial form#«rf matter from whic^ 
nervo-^bres and ganglia develop, such as we suppose to exist 
in simple animals and plants. 

But perhaps ^ long it may be shown that the differences 
betwem the organic cmd inorganic are much less than we w 

aooustomed to assume. • J. C. !6ose, in his m the 

md the Non-Living ^ after showing that miDder eteotrical 
E^iSIdiili pl^ts exhibit fatigue, etc., and are affected like animals 
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by ansQSbhetics and poiBons, goes on to prove the same pro* 
pertiee of tin and platinum wire. These also become &tigned ; 
thmd is a threshold of response ; subliminal stimuli become 
effective by repetition ; response increases with the ^tensity of 
stimulus up to a certain point at which another limit is 
reached ; response is affected by temperature, and the median 
range is most favourable to it ; some substances act as stimulants 
upon tin and platinum, others like ansesthetics, others as 
poisons (destroying all response) ; a small dose may increase 
the response, and a large dose of the same agent abolish it. 
The resemblance of these results to some of those obtained in 
Physiological Psychology is obvious. 

Inorganic matter is much simpler than organic, and so is 
its molecular activity ; the simpler an organism, the simpler 
its consciousness ; hence no donbt inorganic consciousness is 
the simplest of alL If it be true that one organic cell may 
comprise 300,000,000,000,000 atoms; and if it is difficult 
to imagine what the consciousness of a cell can be like, compared 
with our own ; the consciousness of an atom must seem to us to 
be pretty near the vanishing point. But so is the magnitude 
of physical atoms and of some ethor waves at the vanishing 
point. By the standard of customary ideas, all physical 
speculations seem monstrous and maniacal I make the very 
re€isonable request that the same possibility of infinite refine- 
ment should be recognised in consciousness, as already has 
been acknowledged in the case of gross, dead, brute matter,” 
as it jised to be called. Whoever refuses this, ought to say 
whether he denies the principle of Continuity, or knows^f some 
magic by whichfca ghost is conjured into every organic cell 

It is true thSk the characteristic of our own consciousness 
is relationality : perception are only knowal^ when 

occasionally they come into relation with the larger masses of 
our experience, and the most convincing ground for believing 
that our minds correspond with our nervous systems is the 
manifest fitness of these sy^teml^ for carrying out the relational 
processes of our mindB, But if from the analysis of our own 
minds we infer that consciousnesa can only exist through the 
continuous velatibn of its elementR. it is mmoesible to enlam 
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the begmning of eonsoiouanees in organic life ; or in any indi- 
yidual, unless it be said that such consciousness is transmitted 
by germs in virtue of their predisposition to develop a nervous 
ftyatem ; or on awaking from sleep, except by maintaining that 
we arfe apperceptive all night without being aware of it. But 
how many people would rather maintain a contradiction than 
fallow an argument ! 

If the ether be that from whose activities all things arise, 
its psychoses have an inexpressible simplicity, purity and calm 
— invidious to contemplate : having the best claims of any- 
thing to the whole list of predicates that have always been 
ascribed to the Absolute — one and the same, universal, un- 
changing, self-active, everlasting and supra-subatantial. We 
cannot indeed, at the present stage of our argument, regard 
“this absolute consciousness as a Subject ; for subject implies 
object, whilst consciousness (as such) does not. Consciousness 
is not necessarily a knowledge of something else ; that contrast 
arises with the increasing volume and difiFerentiation of organic 
minds ; though even we, in spite of our highly specialised 
growth, sometimes pass through experiences during which the 
distinction of subject and object is nearly, or entirely, lost. 
But even the denial of subjectivity to the absolute conscious- 
ness need not be resented ; it is a condition of limitation, 
opposition and of all pain : and, therefore, it is no compliment 
to the Universal Ether to insist upon calling it " Subject " after 
the model of ourselves. 

§ 4. According to this hypothesis of the universality of 
conscit^sness in Nature, it everywhere accompanies the move- 
ments or activities of that which is manifeste^tt^senae-percep- 
tion and which, conceptually, is figured to exist as atoms and 
ether^but which itself is* necessarily^ranscendent On the 
other hand, each human Subject at least is stiU regarded 
as a Substance. Every one knows that Descartes defined 
the Self to be » thitiking Sjjbstance, and how many later 
philosophers have discussed that position of his. I shall have 
to return to it in the next chapter on the Ontology of the 
Stibjeet; but here it is necessary to consider whether th^ 
Subject is Substance, or how far it may be considered bo, on 
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easg^ineal ^unds, just as we have already done in the seventh 
chi^pter conoenung objects or bodies; and we maj conveniently 
with Locke's opinion. In hie Euay of H. U. (Book IL 
xxiii), having shown that we have no distinct idea of the 
substance of bodies, but only a supposition of one knows not 
what support of such qualities as are capable of producing 
simple ideas in us — an obscure and relative idea, — ^he goes on 
to maintain (§ 15) with much humour that, ''by putting 
together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, liberty and power of 
moving themselves and other things, we have as clear a 
perception and notion of immaterial substances, as we have of 
materiaL For our idea of substance is equally obscure, or 
none at all, in both.'' The primary ideas of body, he says, 
are the cohesion of solid, and consequently separable, parts, 
and a power of communicating motion by impulse ; figure iS 
only a consequence of finite extension : the ideas peculiar to 
spirit are thinkiug and will, or a power of putting body into 
motion by thought ; existence, duration, mobility are common 
to both (§§ 17-18). "We have by daily experience clear 
evidence of motion produced both by impulse and by thought. 

. . . Pure spirit, God, is only active ; pure matter is only 
passive ; those beings (such as men) that are both active and 
pasdve, we may judge to partake of both " (§ 28). 

Here then we may seem to be taking our stand upon 
experience ; though in fact the ground is mined by scholastic 
piejudicea Substances are known by their attributes ; that 
oouldc.be assumed; matter especially might be taken for 
granted As to spirit, Locke knows there will be ^greater 
difficulty in bri^^g home its substantiality to the mdinaiy 
reader ; but, he urges, the argument is as good for this as for 
that. Here too there £be certain attributes or "peculiar ideas," 
namely, thought and will, or the power of moving bodies by 
thought : these attributes are distinct from tiiose of matter, 
and imply a distinct substatiee-^Bo for as we aan form aiiy idea 
of substance ; why is not ^ a^;ument convincing ? Piurtly^ 
Ho doubt, because most men axe so continuously^ engrasted in 
xnanipubtis^ il^!^^ bodies and think their own 

nmds, that" they aXe not aobustomed to wptf to 1^0 latter any 
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cat^iy: by laaere force of asaociatioii between the word 

aad bodies. But eyen to the psychologist or meta- 
physioidi reflection discovers manydiflBculties in maintaining .the 
subB^ntiality of the Self. Subjective consciousttesB is so different 
fiWn the objective qualities of bodies, solidity, movement, etc., 
that it does not directly suggest a substance in the same 
sense as they do : it wants vividness, steadiness, independence, 
permanence, continuity and measure in its changes. Its most 
conataut character, the nisus or kinaesthesifl, had until recently 
gone unnoticed or unnamed. Few philosophers have adopted 
such a doctrine as Hamilton's of "^unconscious mental modifica- 
tions/' according to which all past thoughts still exist in the 
substance of the soul, as bodies are supposed to when out of 
sight ; and no one, I believe, except Leibniz (of whom in 
Chap. XI.), has suggested that future thoughts already exist 
like undiscovered bodies. But aU this seems necessary in 
order to put the substance of mind on the same footing as the 
mibstanoe of matter. It is very natural to regard consciousness 
as an activity of the organic body ; and in fact that is what 
happens when consciousness is attributed to the soul or ghost; 
for this is a shadow, double, or imitation of the body and is 
intensely imagined as an objective thing. Being less palpable 
and visible than the body, it is now conceived by mefta- 
phyatioiana as of a wholly different nature. But, surely, con- 
sciousness would never have been supposed to imply a distinct 
substance from the body, had not the belief in ghosts arisen 
from other causes, and been universally popular before the 
beginning of philosophical reflection. Besides, if substance is 
an obscure relative idea of I know not what e^n when referred 
to bodies ; how much more obscure it becomes if we attempt 
to refer it to bodies and •also to suib a different thing as 
conac^usnesa 

§ 5. Whether Subject is Substance, then, must depend 
upon tbftt other. attribute which Locke ascribes to it, the 
povw oi moving bodies. BifC this attribute is common 
bodies and created spirits > and if Locke regarded bodies as 
having received their original impulse from God, he certainly 
resarded all the powers of created spirits as derived fiom tlm 
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same aqauroe; and there is no difference between a bodj'e 
moTing another by impulse, and a spirit doing J:he same by 
thought, except that the latter process is more obscure' because 
we can trace no equivalence. If, then, the attribute of 
motivity be the same in bodies and spirits, it points to the 
same substance as common to both. However, in Locke's 
view, God has endowed spirits with self-activity and has 
denied this to matter; he held that spirits and bodies are 
entirely different ; so, as it is Of little use to argue with him 
now, I will turn to more recent ways of thinking. 

If thought itself moves bodies, it must be either as a 
mode of energy correlated with others, or not. In the former 
case it belongs to the system of material things, just as they 
do. But as this may seem to imply a charge of “ materialism " 
against such a way of thinking, I beg leave to say that the 
term " materialism is here used descriptively, not contume- 
liously. A system of Materialism is, in my esteem, as respect- 
able as a system of Spiritualism, if it is as well reasoned ; and 
if better reasoned, it is more respectable. Why not, seeing 
that our knowledge of bodies shows them to be far more 
wonderful than anything we have bpcn told of spirits ? 

But now in the alternative case, that thought moves bodies, 
not as a mode of energy, but in some way peculiar to itself ; 
what shall we say of it ? I say that whatever is peculiar can 
neither explain anything nor be explained, and has no place 
in philosophy. 

If indeed consciousness could be separated from organised 
bodies and experimented with in isolation, mnpirical laws 
might conceivi^^ly be discovered concerning relation to 
moving bodies; but such laws would merely a list by 

themselves, not only Relevant to, but in conflict with, the 
laws of energy. \ 

Let us then inquire what evidence there is that thought 
moves bodies. It is now generally held tlmt^onr oonsciousness 
of activity, or sense of effort, is'^^xcited by muscular, tendinous, 
articular e^imulL in moving, straining, etc., just as colour or 
soimd is due tp the stimulus of the optic or amrfti nerve ; that 
is t<jr say/it points to the influence of body pn mind rather 
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than of xmtid on bddjr. Thus what was formerly the most 
popular argument in favour of the moving power of thought, 
or yvill-feroe, has quite lost its significan(3e. 

Spencer, Ijowever, thinks that states of consciousness are 
" factors in our nervous and physical activities, and for this 
opihion he gives three reasons : (1) the facts of habit “ prove 
that states of consciousness which were at first accompaniments 
of sensory impressions and resulting motions, gradually cease 
to be concomitants ” ; they suggest that consciousness “ exists 
in any line of communication in course of establishment and 
disappears when the communication: becomes perfect.” But I 
do not see that this proves anything more than that distinct 
consciousness accompanies the activities of the more plastic 
and less organised matter of the cortex, and sinks to some 
lower degree of consciousness or subconsciousness when organi- 
sation has so far advanced that the current passes more rapidly 
or by a shorter circuit. We must not exaggerate the uncon- 
sciousness of habit : true habit, formed within the individuars 
experience with little or no inherited predisposition, is not 
only a conscious process, but is always liable to disturbances 
and interruptions in whioh the fuller original consciousness 
revives. Spencer's examples of reading and knitting fully 
illustrate this. (2) “Sundry facts appear to imply that con- 
sciousness is needful as an initiative in cases where there are 
no external stimuli to set up the co-ordinated nervous changes : 
the nervous structures, though capable of doing everything 
required if set going, are not set going unless there arises an 
idea. Now this implies that an idea, or co-ordinated set of 
feelings, has the power of working changes ^n *the nervous 
centres and setting up motions ; the state of consciousness is 
a factor*' But whilst it# is true thttt in many cases the 
nervous structures are not set going unless there arises an 
idea ; can we suppose that the idea arises without any 
corresponding nexyous change There may be no external 
stimuli, or none traceable ; but thi^ does not exclude central 
excitation. And although the antecedents, whether physical 
ox mental, are by no means always known, and accordingly 
pignohologists discuss “ free ” or “ spontaneous ” ideas ; yet 
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tiMjf 8b not suppose such ideas to be absolutely free or spoa- 
teaeoiis ; but regard them as having, of ootHse^^me physio^ 
li^kal concomitant, and therefore propose hyp<^he868", such is 
loeal congestion, or omitted links. (3) There are passive 
emotions/' such as grief, which, though directly dependent on 
nervous changes, do not initiate actions ; so that the feeling 
seems to be produced by the molecular activity and to absorb 
it, since otherwise it must have further effects (^Firsi iVtnc. 
71 b). But surely there are other ways, besides external actions, 
by which the molecular EWitivity accompanying grief may be 
relieved. The vaso-motoi^ discharge gives a sufficient account 
of it, and, by affecting the blood-supply to the voluntary tracts, 
partly (at least) explains the passivity which characterises this 
emotion. 

In § 71c, Spencer declares the relation of consciousness 
to nervous action to be on any hypothesis inconceivable ; he 
mentions particularly the supposition that “ consciousness in- 
herea in the all-pervading ether,” which may be capable under 
special conditions in certain parts of the nervous system, of 
being affected by nervous changes so as to result in feeling, 
and reciprocally of affecting the nerVous changes. But then, 
he says, “ we must assume that the potentiality of feeling is 
universal,” though realised only in special conditions ; and 
such an explanation is merely verbal, since we know not what 
the ether is. How mind and matter affect one another is a 
mystery, but not a profounder one “ than the transformation 
of the physical forces into one another. All ultimate problems 
are insoluble.” To these positions, however, it ij again 
impossible to as;%nt. The transformation of physical forces is 
Dot a mystery in the same sense as the relation of mind and 
body is : for it has beSh eiperim^tally ascertained in detail, 
and generalised in such a way to satisfy the requirements 
of explanation. But consciousness, besides the not being 
definitely measurable, and "thei^fore not eqnatable with physical 
foroea, is fiirthmr of sudi % dimrent character from them that 
m eqnatimi ia inconceivable ; and where the conditions of 
w wanting there is MSOB aanse in pro^ 
etoiTning a ngndwy. That any physical force atd conscfonmieas 
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are so differkat that jai equation, or any exchange between 
them, is inconceivable, is in my judgment intuitively plain or 
B^-evideht ; but this argument can have no weight with those 

a$e otherwise. 

§ 6. The very suggestion that possibly the ether may be 
that in which " consciousness inheres/' shows that consciousness 
cannot be put upon the same footing with physical forces : 
for no one, I presume, would speak of light as “ inhering ” in 
the ether. Physical light is the ether itself in a certain state 
of vibration, but consciousness is nothing like vibration. The 
truth is that neither the ether, ncft the cerebral cortex, nor 
any other phenomenon, can he the seat, or basis, or vehicle 
of consciousness, even because all phenomena exist in 
consciousnesa and cannot be related to it as they are to one 
another. For exactly the same reason consciousness is not a 
substance or a force; all empirical substances and forces are 
phenomena. To a free consideration consciousness does not 
even suggest any substance : the dogma of its substantiality is 
a mixture of savage superstition and Bcholastic gibberish. As 
for its alleged simplicity, nothing is more contrary to every 
man's, experience. Its boa^d unity is a mystical derivative 
from the Greek's amazement at Arithmetic : organic totality 
is the character of an individual Subject. 

It ought not to be surprising that consciousness, or any 
Subject, should not need to be a substance, seeing that itseli 
is Reality ; with phenomena it is otherwise, and therefore they 
need to be referred to a substance. But how is this : was it 
not agreed that the world of sense-perception, i.e. phenomena, 
constituted Empirical Reality, the ground and l^gixning of all 
inquiry mid of all confidence ? That is a very natural question ; 
and I reply, first, that Empirical Reality^ a mode of conscious- 
ness, mid in that sense has the reality of consciousness ; 
secsondly, that Epapirioal Reality is, as to confidence, more real 
than the Transcendent Being, which (in Chap. VIII.) seemed 
to b« required by reflection upon experience ; and thirdly, that 
it is only with reference to Tianscendent Being that Empirical 
JBsfdiljy has the character of a phenomenon, llie phenomenon 
is constructed by the Subject, but is not subjective: reflection 

14 
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finsHs a difficulty in this, and tries to overcome it by oonaidering 
tile phenomenon as representing something not subjective^ 
firom which relation it has its objective character. It is 
another way of expressing this relation to speak of the 
phenomenon as consisting of the attributes of a substance. 

There is no contradiction between simple experience and 
reflection. Happily, this is impossible ; because the un- 
sophisticated man has not our concepts, and we have not his 
simplicity. If we try to put ourselves in his place, and say 
— Now that tree is indisputably real ; yet, on reflection, it is 
a phenomenon — this can only seem a contradiction from not 
reflecting enough. To suppose that to be representative ” is 
to want reality, confuses the philosophic with the popular or 
political uses of this word. More reasonably it might be 
contended that since the phenomenon has the reality of 
consciousness and is also representative of the Ding an sich, it 
has the power of both, and hence is more real than either of 
them ; as, in fact, to simple experience it is. Representative- 
ness is merely a way of considering phenomena in relation to 
a Being which is half thought by an indicative or orectic 
category for the sake of filling up a sort of blind-spot in 
experience. 

But if the Subject is not substance how is it related to 
Transcendent Being ? Is it a phenomenon or an attribute of 
that mysterious thing ? It is not a phenomenon, because it is 
a condition of all phenomena; and it is quite useless to call 
it an attribute. We have seen (Chap. VII.) that even in 
experience the category of Substance and Attribute have 
significance^ gi\en to it only if we treat a part of any group 
of attributes as substance in relation to some other of the 
group: we cannot, therefore, by this analogy, transfer it 
beyond experience. Further, Substance and Attribute in- 
evitably surest “ prior and posterior in Nature/' “ higher and 
lower," degrees of dignity in ^le list of the.ten Categories, the 
metaphysician's table of precraence ; and it is intolerable that 
Self-Gonscioucmess should be logically inferior to an bypothesifl, 
jto ^uote again Spinoza's definitioti^ an attribute is 

which the intellect D(^a:ards as of the ea^m0d of substance ; 
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and thiB is the necessary and final definition : for what else 
can an attribute be ? But, then, strictly speaking, intellect 
knoWs only its own contents, and therefore the essence of 
Butetince is exhausted by modes of consciousnesa To call 
consciousness the attribute of Being, then, would lead to a 
contradiction with the conclusion already drawn that conscious- 
ness is not the whole of Being. Of course, no words can 
meet this difficulty ; but, perhaps, to think of consciousness as 
an activity of Transcendent Being may be least misleading ; 
and for the particular Subject, if any one must have a ' Thing ^ 
that thinks, he may take that Being of which the body is 
phenomenon, and may (if he likes) call it the Soul. It would 
be convenient, and I might do so myself, but for the latent 
rhetoric of technioal terms, that often gains adhesion without 
unanimity and assent without understanding. 

§ 7. I have been drawn by the trend of ideas into that 
region beyond experience which belongs to our next chapter ; 
but before closing this one there remains for discussion the 
“ relation of body and mind '' as conceived by empirical 
Physiology and Psychology. A belief in some connection of 
body and mind is instinctive: Greek psychological speculation 
is full of it; and with the development of modern Physiology 
it has become increasingly definite. It is now almost 
impossible to try to theorise about the mind without' appealing 
to what is supposed to be the bodily correspondence. It is 
true that no physical theory can ever be an explanation of 
mental activity; for the category of Causation fails us, •and 
even B^^emblance cannot be traced between mental and 
physical processes but only between the relatiofls of such 
processes : I mean, there is no resemblance between the 
exciteujent of the retina anfi a colour, ^n or yet between the 
activity of the eye muscles and the kinaeathesis, hut the retina 
and the muscles co-operate, and so do colour and the 
IdiMBfitheflis, in the* act of perc^tiom Yet a physiological 
tteory of the processes correspondiiig with the mental life, 
though so remotely explanatory, is strongly desired. 

The reasons for desiring it, I take to be these 

(1) Mental states cannot be developed by introspection, 
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and traced in their oonnectionB and retraced^ with enoagh 
folnese; certainty and oonstaney to produce tile conviction that 
We are observing a thorough continuity of events aocsording to 
laws. I shall not sneer a1) the laws of association, which 
in their day constituted the best Psychology extant ; but is 
it not a great relief to have discovered " association-fibres ” ? 
Moreover^ one's own consciousness is full of fag-ends. As 
James Ward says, sensation cannot be explained by antecedent 
psychoses ; it is always beginning. It seems to me, further, 
that most trains of thought never definitely end ; but 
presently we find ourselves thinking of something else. The 
fluctuation of attention is notorious : the occasion of it may be 
external distraction as often as internal, or mere fatigue : but 
what is the meaning of consciousness being fatigued ? 

(2) Mental states give little opportunity for measurement : 
except as to their time-relations, duration and interval, they 
have no definite quantity. And in mental processes of any 
complexity so much is subconscious that measurement is out 
of the question. If, for example, we could measure the more 
intense or conspicuous of our motives to any action, the 
indefinite remainder would far outweigh them. This vagueness 
and uncertainty of our subjectivity may be ascribed, partly, to 
the withdrawal of attention from it by the predominant interest 
of action in the external world : hitherto few people have seen 
much use in introspection. Partly, it is due to the symbolic 
character of apperception : this is necessaiy to the co-ordination 
of cbnsciouBness, but it submerges all that which G-. F. Stout 
calls 'the “ moaning ” of images and signs — incomparably the 
greater poftioh of the consciousness involved ; so that more 
and more of it lapses into subconsciousness. 

(3) The first objelt of Psyc^flogy is to explain thejiature 

of the mind so far as it is common to us all : we therefore 
turn to that upon which we can agree, physical fact. Each 
man is h physical fact to others: for » you, your volition 
ptbcedes your action ; but for me, your action is a conversion 
of pdteatjaL Introspective Psycholo^ can never explain a 
completdd Ih the region of phyisical fact we find 

meamiremeiit. <^ntmHity. law : we find it as instructive 
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cerning idiosyncraeies as conceniiiig our common nature : we 
learn from it facts most important to the mental life which 
introfijjection could never have discovered; for example, the 
faction of the semi-circular canals. 

(4) Through Physiology, Psychology is connected with 
Biology, obtains the aid of biological retrospect, biological laws 
and the comparative method. This alliance has been the re- 
birth of the science. 

(5) It is through our physical nature that society exists, 
since our bodies are the sole means of communication ; and 
consequently on our despised bodies depend religion, art, polity 
and morals : upon all which subjects Physiology and Biology 
are very instructive. 

In short, self-observation or introspection does not afford 
sufficient grounds for the construction of mental science ; and 
it seems to me that this belongs to the nature of the mind as 
imm^iate Reality ; that which admits of prolonged and exact 
study by experiment and demonstration is the phenomenon. 
Hence the attraction of physiological method. Psychologists 
who, being also physiologists, attempt to construct mental 
science by introspection alone, cannot eliminate the influence 
of their physiological knowledge. An investigation the most 
comprehensive possible into the physiological phenomena 
is necessary ; and along with it a generalisation of the 
conditions, so far as ascertainable, of the rise, activity and 
lapse of the correlative consciousness. In pursuing these 
inquiries it is now usual to assume a parallelism ” between 
physical and mental processes ; for criticisms of that doctrine 
James Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism (Part ill.) may be 
consulted. In my judgment, if the doctrine of parallelism is 
undegtood metaphysically, ^t makes the mistake of treating 
consciousness as a phenomenon on the same footing as nervous 
changoa For ^ientific purposes, indeed, any hypothesis that 
is helpful is justifiable; and ip psychological discussions, it 
would be pedantic to object to ^le practice of describing 
processes of consciousness as phenomena of mind. But the 
border between Psychology and Metaphysics is not always easy 
to determine. Of course, it is not expected that an exact 
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parallel ^ould be discoverable between nervous or cerebral 
changes on the one hand, and on the other those degrees of 
oOnsciousneBS that are open to introspection : the^ sinking into 
subconsciousness of innumerable processes is a condition of the 
unembarrassed supremacy of apperception, whether in control- 
ling conduct or enlarging knowledge. 

We have inferred the universality of consciousness, and 
free-living cells are generally held to be conscious ; so that as 
the human body is an organisation of cells and atoms, it is 
natural to regard the human mind as an organisation of 
consciousness. This consideration may remind the reader of 
certain doctrines of “mind-stuff”; but those doctrines, though 
well meant, have (such of them as I have seen) the same fault 
as the popular doctrine of parallelism ; namely, that they put 
phenomena and Reality upon the same footing. Still, if I am 
asked how my hypothesis is to be defended against the 
assaults of William James in chap. vi. of his PriTiciplts 
of Psychology, I reply (1) that he takes for granted that 
a combination of mental processes must be causative and 
mechanical, and that I have shown these Categories to be 
inapplicable ; and (2) that his assertion that an unity cannot 
be formed of atoms except as it affects something else, is merely 
a denial in the case at issue that this unity is a consciousness. 
It is true he hints here that there is much to be said for 
regarding the soul as that which is conscious ; but as, in chap. 
X., he very candidly explains that the conception of the soul 
is in'^his opinion quite useless, and that the present section of 
the stream of consciousness may be regarded as carrying the 
whole of it^^-and that for itself, not for some one else — I do 
not see how he differs from his opponents ; especially the 
Aflflociationists : whom*he misundferstands. 

But, again, if there is an organisation of consciousness 
into a more comprehensive unity^ it does not follow that the 
elements were originally disc^^ete. No cells, since the origin 
of life, are discrete (at Jeast in the same line of descent); 
they are discrete in space, but dbntinuous in time, which we 
have shown to have the greater reality. As to the molecules 
of which cells are composed, whether they are really discrete 
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or in some way ooQtmuous through the ether, we do not know. 
So far, then, as we may infer from these phenomena to the 
conscions Eeality, we have no ground for denying that all 
'Consciousness may be one continuum, though under special 
conditions it rises at many points into special fulne^. 

If the que^ion be put — How the rise of special minds 
is possible ? the reply must serve, that the corresponding 
growth of the body ofiFers the best analogy for interpreting 
the growth of the mind. What is ultimate is unique : there 
can be no true analogue to the development of mind ; but 
organisation is the nearest we have. Because organisms alone 
of things have their single interests in the series of birth, 
youth, maturity, decay and death, they alone have a continuous, 
unified teleologhial consciousness, and probably they alone 
know pleaiaure and pain. Organic life ia a constant struggle, 
or co-operation, of the organism with other things that are 
contrasted with itself -, and the increasing consciousness of this 
ia self-consciousness. To make an extraordinary wonder of 
self-consciousness has no ground but the love of wonder. Self 
ia the continuity of the consciousneBS and interest of that of 
which the body is the phenomenon. The more widely the 
interests of the organism extend to events in space and time, 
the more comprehmsive consciousness becomes, and the higher 
self-consciousness rises : yet Schopenhauer rightly held that 
this progress tends to the obliteration of individuality, through 
recognition of the unity of the World whose self-conflciousness 
the individual is ; for as a whole it cannot be self-conscious 
for want of contrast. 

If it be urged that, nevertheless, consciousness seems to be 
of no more use to the world than to a single animal, since all 
physical changes might gc^ on just well without it, such a 
speculation ranges beyond my power of flight. A world 
without consciousness would be a very different world from 
the present one ; ^nd what mi^ht be possible in it, is not for 
me to say. TWt an animal, donsidered from the outside, may 
be construed to lead its life inde^ndently of consciousness, 
and, therefore, seems to have no need of it ; whilst we, being 
animAlH ouTBelves, have no doubt that, inside, it is somehow 
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OOD9eioi]0 according to its oiganisation : this is good ground 
for inferring that consciousness is the inside of all Nature, 
fixun which plants and animals and men arise. But when we 
turn to Nature herself, to speculate as to what maj be useful 
to her is grotesque. Shall we hear it suggest^ that the 
present world is conscious in virtue of Natural Selection, all 
other unconscious worlds having been annihilated in an 
antecosmic struggle for existence, and that thereby the utility 
of consciousness is proved ? Use is for them that lack ; for 
you and me because we are Limited and poor ; for us, who 
want and desire, utility seems a great matter. But these 
things have no place in the world of Nature, serene above 
hope or fear, and tranquil in inexhaustible sufficiency. 
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THE ONTOLOGY OF THE SUBJECT 

§ 1. Accokding to the earliest beliefs concerning ghosts, they 
were a kind of bodies, though of a more subtle material than 
ordinary bodies, , This was also the view of the early Greek 

philosophers, even of Anaxagoras, and of the Stoics and 

Epicureans for centuries later. Nay, though such a notion 
would now by most people be verbally disavowed, all popular 
stories and all the practices of Sludge imply that it still 
prevails. It is generally held by scholars that the clear 

conception of immaterialism was first reached by Plato. In 
various Dialogues he describes the soul as most real, living, 
self-active, unitary, by nature divine, without beginning or 
end On the other hand, his separation of the soul's faculties 
is not easily reconcilable with its alleged unity, and yie 

doctrines of metempsychosis, degradation and purification, of 
animal souls and plant souls and specific souls (that is the 
Ideas) are all derived from traditionary mythology ; aiyl the 
parables by which he tries to explain himself are so thick with 
suggestions of material things, that if we discard Jthe imagery 
it is impossible to say what remains. Still it is undoubtedly 
from Plato chiefly that aU these predicates concerning the 
Soul — unity, simplicity, substantiality, immortality — descended 
to the Rational Psychology of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries that sufl^pred so severely under the criticism of Kant. 

According to Aristotle, soul is the form or entelechy of an 
organic body : the nutritive eoul of "plants exists in subordina- 
tion to the sensitive soul in animals, and both to the rational 
in man. Memory and imagination belong to the sensitive 
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soul and are shared with man by the higher animals ; and 
evert in man reason itself has two functions, a passive and an 
active, and its passive function is dependent on the ij>avTaa- 
fuira of memory and imagination, consisting in what may be 
called picture-thinking, whilst the higher processes of abstrac- 
tion and unification belong to active reason The sensitive 
soul is transmitted by generation, grows with the individual 
and dies ; but active reason, though born with a man, is not 
generated but comes from without, and at death remains akin, 
and returns, to the Reason of all things, thought of thought — 
equivalent to form of form, — or absolute abstraction of actual 
Being. Hence in Aristotle’s view the soul is immaterial in 
the sense that form is distinguished from matter in his system. 
The individual soul is neither simple nor immortal, and is 
Self-active oUly in the sense that every living thing is self- 
moving : it implies the existence of a body (its matter) and 
each soul implies a particular body whose form it is ; so that 
metempsychosis is impossible. On the whole, Aristotle’s 
doctrine is much further removed than Plato’s from the 
ghost-theory and all popular notions ancient or modem- It 
is the most attenuated version of Animism ; Spinoza’s stands 
nearest to it, amongst philosophic doctrines. 

Immaterialism in the modern sense is much more explicitly 
stated by Plotinus, developing the teaching of Plato ; but for 
details I shall be content to refer to T. Whittaker’s Neo- 
Platonists (chap. v. § 1, on the Psychology of Plotinus). It 
is, of ^course, Christian Theology that has moulded the great 
body of existing belief about the soul: at least verbally, an4 sub- 
ject to the influence of local traditions and to the limitations 
of the popular mind when trying to apprehend metaphysical 
concepts. Its doctris^ of the iiBmateriality of the soul is 
explicit, in spite of the theory of a celestial body and many 
imaginative forms employed in exposition ; the effect of which 
upon the unmetaphysical discjple is t6 beget in most cases a 
very materi^diatic way of thinking. 

§ 2. In the modem schools "of philosophy discussions of 
the soul or ego date from the definitions of Uesoartea Matter 
be defined by the single attribute of Extension, and Mind by 
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the smgle attribute of Thought. Since thinking was the only 
ground for believing in his own existence, it followed that he 
was " a certain thing or substance whose whole nature consists 
in thinking, and needs for its existence neither any place nor 
any ntiaterial thing or body '' {De Methodo, iv,). From this 
passage subsequent speculations concerning the Subject set out 
in three directions. 

First, a strong current has followed the course ostensively 
taken by Descartes himself : the Ego is a thinking Substance- 
Little, indeed, can be said for his own argument ; however we 
may justify the inference from thought to existence, the further 
transition to Substance is not formally legitimate. It is so 
bad that, considering it in connection with other remarkable 
paralogisms in this part of his philosophy, as weU as other 
data, some critics have suspected his sincerity ; but this has 
no bearing upon the issue. A bad argument is bad even in 
the mouth of a martyr ; yet there may be a legitimate way of 
reaching the same conclusion. So strong is the sense of the 
reality of consciousness, and so persistent the influence of the 
ghost -theory in determining the way in which its reality 
shall be conceived, that in every age some of the greatest 
philoeophers have striven to establish, or re-establish, the 
position that consciousness, thought, or the ego is a Substance 
or (by a vain refinement) an Agent. If the position ever 
seems to be captured, it soon seems to be retaken : as we may 
see in the Continental series, Leibniz, Kant, Lotze ; or in the 
English series, Berkeley, Hume, J. S. Mill. 

Secondly, reconsidering Descartes’ data, instead of defend- 
ing his conclusion, the more scientific inquirer recognises the 
Empirical Eeality of consciousness, but sees that, whilst the 
mind or Self is an immediate fact, yet it is not immediately 
given as Substance but only as Subject. As to this Subject 
problems arise similar to those that concern the Object : only 
fragmentary experience beii^ ^rectly attainable, to find the 
conceptual system that completes it ; its reality being granted, 
to determine its relation te other real things, and this both 
as to existence and as to knowledge. According to the 
temperament of the men who undertake such inquiries, Umy 
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lead to the Scepticism of Hume or the Critioism of 
Eamt 

Or thirdly, considering the ostentatious feebleness of 
Hescartes' argument for the substantiality of the Soul, and 
finding his mechanical Natural Philosophy of the world and 
of the animal body far more interesting and fruitful, other 
thinkers have been content to regard consciousness as a 
function of the body : I mean the Materialists. Bare in 
philosophical schools, common in laboratories, they are oftener 
feared than understood, and are liable to be condemned for 
their doctrine's inferential consequences rather than for its 
inconsequential inferences. 

The error of Materialism concerning the Subject, lies in 
regarding it as dependent on a thing given in experience or 
in the conceptual extension of experience. It hypostatises 
the phenomenon, assumes that Substance is presented by 
Empirical Reality; where, in fact, only the Object is pre- 
sented, whilst the notion of Substance is immanent there and 
must be .elicited by reflection and criticism. Materialism, 
then, treats the Subject as dependent on the Object and 
inferior to it in persistence and reality : dependent, however, 
on the organic form of the body, not on the particular mole- 
cules organised, since their presence is long outlived by 
memory and purpose ; so that the particular molecules that 
come and go must be considered substitutable for one another 
as to their psychic activities. The special seat of the Ego or 
centra of psychic life, which Descartes placed in the pineal 
gland, may now be sought by some speculative physiofegists 
in the frontal lobes, as the chief organ of attention, because 
there the movements of the head and eyes are controlled ; by 
some, again, more esperiaUy in the third left frontal , con- 
vcdution (in right-handed people — ^precision being desirable 
in such a matter), because tliat is the organ of speech, 
essential to the using of the p^onoims of the first person ; by 
others in the brain as a whole, W^use it acts as a whole, and 
nothing leas can explain those aHerations of personality bjr 
^bich tlw same body exhibits at different times distinct 
<gOB, each complete in all its psychis fanotiona Bat, 
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interesting as fiuch speculations are (and to me they are 
deeply interesting), I am obliged to say as before, that the 
body is a phenomenon to the Subject, and cannot be the 
ground of its existence or activities. 

. It will be convenient to take the other hypotheses 

conoeming the Subject nearly in historical order, and to begin 
with Leibniz's Monadology as, after Descartes, the most 
original account of the Souls substantiality. The Monad is 
a simple substance having no extension, figure or divisibility. 
Monads are the true atoms of Nature and, in a word, the 
elements of things. They are regarded as created by God 
and dependent solely on His will ; but otherwise, in the 
course of Nature, they are without beginning or end. Having 
no internal structure of parts, no internal movement is 
possible, nor any change due to external causes : they have 
no windows. According to their internal qualities, which 
consist in perceptions, each is different from every other ; for 
these perceptions represent to each the relations of all other 
Monads, and therefore must in each be different. Being 
created, they are subject to change ; but since external 
influence is impossible, there can only be a change of per- 
ceptions caused by an internal principle of appetition. 
Monads further differ in the distinctness of their perceptions ; 
which in some are only petites or faint, £ts in ourselves whiist 
asleep : but in others they rise to full consciousness or apper- 
ception, as when we are awake ; and similarly with desires. 

All changes of perception in a Monad follow upon-appe- 
titioi^ or final causes ; but they also represent the changes 
taking place in the relations of other Monads, -as if these 
were movements only to be explained by efficient causes ; and 
the correspondence between a Monadis internal changes and 
the changes in the relations of other Monads, is maintained 
by the pre-established Harmony. 

A body is an« aggregate Monads, hut as an aggregate 
of points cannot make a real bod]^, its unity comes from our 
perception ; it is un itre dt raison, on plutdt d' imagination, 
un PMrwTnine {Examen des Principts du R. P. Malebranchs)^ 
^o is its movement; for space and time are not real 
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things, but ideal Space is the order of possible co-existelioes, 
time of possibiliUs incojistantes^ mais qui ont pourtant de la 
connexion {B^pHque aux lUJlexions de BayJ^e).^ Xlkey axe 
eternal truths holding alike of the possible and the existent 
(that is, of positions whether occupied or not) {Nouveavx 
Bssais, ii 14, § 26). 

Such is the artificial Idealism of Leibniz, ingenious and 
circumspect, adroitly adapted to contemporary prejudices, yet 
suggesting impoii^t truths ; bizarre and in a manner revolt- 
ing, yet easier to ridicule than refute. We may first observe 
that a nominal Idealism was easy in that age when the word 
‘ idea * waa commonly used for every object of the mind : 
danger lay in the temptation to transliterate material into 
mental terminology, and so produce an Idealism nominal and 
nothing more. Has not Leibniz fallen into this snare ? 
Certainly, time, space and body are all ideal in the sense 
that the given Real is an Object or Phenomenon ] but in this 
sense * ideal ' and ‘ real ’ are not contrasted. 

It is disappointing to find that the faint 'perceptions' 
which in each Monad, however fast asleep, represent the 
relations of all others, or mirror the world as if it were a 
scene of moving bodies, are merely substituted verbally for 
mechanical forces, through which the rest of the world 
is conceived to influence (or be mirrored in) each atom. 
There is no design to alter the interpretation of Nature, but 
only to provide an excuse for regarding it as an hallucination. 
The plan is harmless, useless and negligible. The appetitions 
that are the only means of changing a Monad's percej^ons, 
and are identified by Leibniz with Final Cduses, become if 
possible still more disappointing, when we consider that an 
appetition cannot be anFinal Cause unless it represents the 
change about to happen ; that is, unless it is a perception (P) 
anticipating a perception (Q); tod, again, that P can o^y 
have arisen from an earlier ^tici^tion (O) ad infinitum. 
By this device Final Causes depend on antecedents, and 
do not differ from purely natural determination. In fact, 
of coarse, this is always true : those who take the notion 
of Final, .Cftuaes from human action must suppose that it 
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is possible to lay a plan without character and without 
experience. 

As in this system forces are called perceptions without 
prejudice to their objectivity ; and appetitions are called Final 
Causes without ceasing to be Effects ; so time and space are 
called ideal without any loss of reality. They are said to be 
only the orders of things that do or may exist. But time at 
any rate is an order of changes of perception in the Monad ; 
and it is a real order, unless experience goes for nothing. It 
would be vain to say that time is ideal because it is an order 
of ideas ; for (1) an order of ideas is itself real; and (2) if 
ideas are not real, Idealism is another name for Nihilism ; or, 
contrast having been abolished, why not call it Materialism ? 
Let ufl see. Spoge, being ideal in the same sense as time, is 
in fact real. Therefore movements represented in space 
ore real ; and so are moving bodies. But real bodies can- 
not consist of unextended parts : therefore the Monads are 
physical Atoms. Observe, moreover, that time and space are 
“ eternal truths," whose seat is the Divine Mind and whose 
apprehension is the highest reach of human reason ; yet they 
are not anything real or absolute. This is flat contradiction 
and the negation of Idealism. It seta God thinking to no 
purpose. 

Leibniz offers no proof of the substantiality of the Monad ; 
it is an hypothesis depending upon the adequacy of the 
speculative superstructure as a working model of the World ; 
and the superstructure turns out to be verbal and nug£ftory. 
We n^y be sure that in Philosophy ingenuity will never long 
avaiL The taint of it always warns us that the" author is 
inventing a scheme for himself, not discovering the plan of 
Nature. And how shall be escape detection ? Even if a 
plianr adaptation to prevailing prejudices should conciliate 
contemporary criticism, it is impossible to square posterity. 
Leibniz is a salient example o^ the men who are too clever 
by half. ’ ^ 

§ 4. Berkeley's Idealism on its subjective side is less gf a 
departure from the natural way of thinking than the Monad- 
ology. His discussion of the Self or Subject is brief and 
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Of>nfiHATit It first occurs in the PriiM. of S, K. (§§ 2 and 27). 
The spirit, he argues, is not apything of •which ^ have an 
idea, since ideas are inert, whilst spirit is perceiving, active 
substance. It is distinct from ideas, though, it must be owned, 
we have some notion of it.— But can anything that is not an 
idea be distinct from an idea ? — Again, m a passage of the 
third Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, inserted in 
the third edition, Philonous ha-ving granted that he has 
no idea like unto the nature of God, whilst yet he infers 
His being and power, is asked by Hylas why similarly one 
may not conceive the existence of Matter [i?er se] without 
having an idea of it; and he replies that "all the notion 
I have of God is obtained from reflecting on my own soul 
For ideas are altogether passive and inett, and therefore 
can never ’ represent active spirit. But I know that I am 
a spirit or thinking substance,— an indivisible, unextended 
thing which thinks, acts, and perceives— " immediately or 
intuitively, though I do not perceive it as I perceive a 
triangle, a colour or a sound.” From this notion^ of self 
we may by reflection know God, and from our dependency 
infer His creative power. But the case is different with 
material things, the notion of which is (1) inconsistent, and 
(2) unsupported by any evidence. When Hylas suggMts 
that Philonous seems after all to be " only a system of fleeting 
ideas,” Philonous repeats that he is conscious of his own 
being as a thinking active principle, one and the same self, 
perceiving colours and sounds, whereas they cannot perceive 
one another. Bational beings have in the productjpn of 
motions only limited powers, though " sufficient to entitle them 
to all the guilt of their actions.” As to the existence of 
extended things, house, and tree., in the unextended mmd, 
most mental operations (he says) are signified by words 
borrowed from sensible things, and the meaning here reaUy is 
that the mind comprehends qr perceives things, as it is 

affected by some active being mstinct from itself. 

But how vain was this attempt to evade tlie consequences 
of Idealism is shown by Hume; who a«^pt8 

B«rbektria criticism of material substance and his denial o 
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activity ® pmer of sensible things, greatly strengthening 
his reasopings, especially about causation ; but then goes on 
to duibct a similar criticism ie^inst the notions of mental 
substance and mental activity. 

.Hifaae^s'polamlc (Treatise, Part IV. § 5) is not in the first 
place directed against Berkeley, but against Materialists and 
Spiritualists alike ; against all the curious reasoners about 
“ material and immaterial substances, in which they suppose 
our perceptions to inhere,” Observing that the notion of 
substance and inherence is unintelligible, he argues that in 
particular it is inconceivable that a thought or a passion can 
be conjoined to anything divisible and extended ; it cannot be 
to the right or left, inside or outside, unless at one point 
which is indivisible ; and if it were coextensive with an 
extended thing, we must suppose the possibility of a passion 
being a yard long, a foot broad and an inch thick : but, again, 
it is equally inconceivable that an extended perception, such 
as a table, can incorporate with a simple and indivisible 
Subject ; for this cannot lie to the right or left of that, nor be 
entire in every part of it though itself unextended, without 
leading to absurdities and ■justifying the supposed union of 
our indivisible perc^tions with an extended substance. 

It is, I suppose, admitted that this argument of Hume^s 
disposes of the vague notion of inherence as explaining per- 
ception : Berkeley had already repudiated it, and substituted 
a spiritual power or activity sui generis. But Hume next 
discusses the cause of our perceptions, and he argues lhat 
whether or not they are caused by the motions of matter is 
purely a question of experience and evidence ; since (as he 
has shown) we are never sensible of any connection betwixt 
oauses^and effects, and a pT^ori anything may produce any- 
thing, And it is in vain, he says, to appeal to the action ^or 
power of ourselves or of the Deity, since it has already been 
shown that we have no idea qjb a being endowed with any 
p<wver, much lees with infinite power^' 

Hume then (§ 6) makes a more direct attack on Berkeley: 
h§ azgws that we have no idea of Self in '' its perfect identity 
a;!^ Iflttplicity,’' for if we had there must be in self-oonsoiouft^ 

15 
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1X688 same impresaion inyariably the same thrbugh the whok 
coarse of our lives,” whereas " there is no impression ^oonstMit 
and invariable.'* We are always oonBcioua in "introspection 
of some particular perception or other.** Setting aside some 
metaphysicians, the rest of mankind are (each of them) nothing 
but a "bundle or collection of particular perceptions which 
succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in 
a perpetual flux and movement” Whilst, then, the strict 
conception of identity or sameness is of an object that remains 
invariable and uninterrupted through a supposed variatiohj of 
time, the identity of a self or person is analogous to that we 
attribute to a plant or an animal In the successive exist- 
ence of a mind or thinking person, the " fictitious ” identity 
we ascribe to it is due, first, to the resemblances amongst 
successive states in which memoiy consists, and, secondly, to 
causation which links together its different perceptions in a 
systeoL The soul, therefore, may best be compared to a 
" commonwealth in which the several members are united by 
the reciprocal ties of government and subordination, and give 
rise to other persons, who propagate the same republic in the 
incessant changes of its parts.” As to the soul's simplicity, 
“ an object, whose different coexistent parts are bound together 
by a close relation, operates upon the imagination after much 
the same manner as one perfectly simple and indivisible ” We 
therefore "feign a principle of union as the support of this 
simplicity and the centre of all the different parts and qualities 
of ttfe object.*' 

In spite of the instructivenees of this section, the use 
of such expressions as " fictitious ** for what is entirely natural, 
" feign ” for a process instinctive and undesigning, " bundle '* 
for what he acknowlbdges to fiave organic unity, ai^ the 
alialagy of a commonwealth adopted in preference to the 
dooer organic structure of an animal — all suggest an endeavour 
to minimise the integrity ofcpersonal life against the over* 
strained statements of Berkeley and the dogmatic philoeopbers. 
Still, tkB esseatial conclusion, that the miiid does not immedi* 
atsly know itself as a Substance, was snp|Kyrted by Kant, and 
Bkm been shaken. 
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Spinoza V pibiloBophy bears a greater resemblance to Hume's 
than has, generally been recognised. The scepticism of the 
one and mysticism of the other are so opposed in tone as to 
du^uise the fact that both issue in a strict phenomenalism 
accordmg to laws of Nature. In their views of the Subject 
this is very plain : for according to Spinoza the mind is the 
idea of the body (Part II., 13); and as the body consists of 
innumerable small parts of extension, so does the mind of 
oorresponding ideas (Part IL, 15); and, finally, the union among 
ideas of the mind corresponds with the organisation of the 
body. For '*in so far as a body is better fitted to do or 
aufEar many things, in that degree is its mind more fit to 
perceive many things at thjp same time ; and the more the 
actions of a body depend solely on itself, and the leas other 
bodies concur with it in action, the more capable is its mind 
of distinct understanding" (Part IL, 13, SchoL ; cf. IV. 38), and 
therefore of blessedness and self-control (Part V., 39). At least, 
I do not see how we can translate a ^ fitness to do or suffer 
many things ' and ' depending in action upon itself,' except by 
the word ' organisation.’ 

§ 6. Mill, turning like flume from the analysis of material 
to that of mental Substance, inquires in his Examination of 
Hamilton (chap. xiL) whether the conception of the mind as ^ 
permanent existence is an original datum of consciousness. 
He observes that our notion of Mind, as well as of Matter, 
is the notion of a permanent something, contrasted with the 
perpetual flux of the sensations and other feelings or mental 
states which we refer to it ” ; and that this permanence, 
supposing that there were nothing else to be considered, 
might (like Matter) be explained as “ a Permanent Possi- 
bility jof states,” sensations, 8tc. : in sl&p, e.y., my capability 
of feeling is not destroyed, but only conditionally suspended. 
But there is something else to be considered, namely. Memory ; 
which has the peculiarity of in^^ving " a belief in more than 
ita own present existence. A sensation involves only thdfl: 
but a remembrance of sensation involves the suggestion «nd 
belief that a sensation of which it is a copy or representation 
acti^liby existed in the past ” ; and not only that it existed 
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btit that I myself, and no other, formerly had the seiksatioii 
remembered. Thus I am not only a series of feelings or 
possibility of them, but am aware of myself as* such; and it 
is a paradox that a series of feelings should be ''aware of 
itself as a series/’ In the Appendix, Mill adds a good deal 
to this. “ The organic tie/’ he says, " which connects the 
present consciousness with the past one of which it reminds 
me, is as near as I think we can get to a positive conception 
of Self” He will not decide whether “ we are distinctly 
conscious of it in the act of remembrance,” or, “according to 
the opinion of Kant, are not conscious of a Self at all but are 
compelled to assume it as a necessary condition of memory.” 
But further, whilst the Mind is only known to itself pheno- 
menally, as a series, “ we are forced to apprehend every part 
of the aeries as linked with the other parts by something in 
common which is not the feelings themselves, any more than 
the succession of the feelings is the feelings themselves ; and 
as that which is the same in the first as in the second, in the 
second as in the third, * * * must be the same in the first as 
in the fiftieth, this common element is a permanent element.” 

We have here a significant ti*knsition of expression from 
the notion of a permanent something,” which “ we figure as 
remaining the same while the particular feelings, through 
which it reveals its existence, change” (p.. 235, 3rd ed.) — 
to a common and permanent element in the feelings, which 
is not the feelings themselves (p. 257), nor any definite mode 
of consciousness, but which belongs to experience and is not 
merely the 'notion’ of something. Now there is a reUtively 
stable element in the flux of consciousness, namely, the 
coeuffisthesis or somatic feeling ; it is not indeed permanent, 
but may remain much^the same fbr hours in the backgrqjjmd of 
consciousness whilst the distinct foreground rapidly changes ; 
and this, as Bibot says, is a decisive factor of the empirical per- 
aonality ; but Mill does not senpi to have meant the ocenaeathesis. 
Aud he can hardly hav^, meant that every mental state has 
th^bcharaetOT of memory ; for ttough the fact of memory {or 
** retei^veneas ”) is involved in every •estate, that is a very 
thing its leaving consdously the speciflc .^nAUty 
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of being rea^eml^ed. f Nor does be seem to have meaot that 
the judgment I aocompanies every act of consciousneBs. 

MiU^s notion of a permanent self in introspection, though 
approaching Berkeley’s belief, falls far short of it in confidence 
and definiteneaa As to the Permanent Possibility of feeling 
thit is figured to remain during the lapse of consciousness in 
sleep, since (in chap, iv.) he is inclined to admit Hamilton'e 
unconscious modifications in the only sense in which I can 
attach any very distinct meaning to them, namely, unconsciouE 
modifications of the nerves ” — why should not the nervoue 
system have served him equally well as the Permanent Possi- 
bility of feeling, or indeed, of memory ? 

Finally, as to the paradox of Memory, the difficulty oi 
conceiving a seri^ of conscious states conscious of itself afi 
a series : if we really mean a series of feelings,” it is not 
mily paradoxical but impoasible : for ' feeling ’ is the lowest 
term of consciousness and can never amount to memory. But 
memory is not '' peculiar in involving a belief in more than 
its own present existence.” Mill knew, and has explained; 
that every cognition has this character, being significative oi 
representative — reason of the universal, even sense-percepbioi] 
of some object ; and a series, or stream, or organic activity oi 
consciousness, conscious of its own former existence, is one ii 
which occur ideas having the significative character which we 
call memory and believe to represent past reality. In thie 
there is no peculiar paradox. 

It is impossible to appreciate the reality of conscioysneBs 
whilst treating its processes as phenomena. In MiU s Emty 
on Theism (Part III.) he goes somewhat further : Feeling and 
thought are much more real than anything else, they are the 
only things which we direqiily know t^p be real.” And as to 
the Aind’s substantiality, he says : Substance is but a general 
name for the perdurability of attributes : wherever there is 
a Beries of tbougjita connected together by memories, that 
Constitutes a thinking subatanCe.” But, surely, such a seriee 
constitutes not a substance ■ but a* continuous activity. In 
his work on Hamiliion, he says that our notion of Miftd i£ 
poimaimnt something, contrasted with the perpetual flux 
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of mental states '' ; which is not really pdipetual because of 
sleep. No one would call that a substanoe which, as Mill 
supposed, might be suspended for several hoitTs every day. 
What has become of the '' permanent possibility ? In his 
Thei$rf\>y then, Mill has emphasised the reality of the Subject, 
but he has committed an impropriety and a contradiction in 
calling it a thinking substanca 

§ 6. Had Mill appreciated Kant's philosophy he could 
hardly have written his chapters on the Self without some 
discussion of the famous doctrines of the Unity of Appercep- 
tion and the Paralogisms of pure Reason. Without taking up 
disproportionate space it is impossible here to examine aU the 
passages in which Kant labours to explain these matters ; but 
I must attempt a summary of his teaching. 

The unity of Apperception, that is, of explicit conscious- 
nees, first becomes prominent in the Deduction of the Categories 
(§ 16). " The I ihiiikl* he says, "must be able to accompany 

all my representations ; for else something would be represented 
in me that could not at all be thought, which is as much as 
to say the representation would either be impossible or for 
me at least nothing at all.” AIL the manifold of intuition, 
therefore, is necessarily related to the I think in any Subject ; 
and this is an act of spontaneity not of sense (which is only 
receptive). It is called pwrc consciousness to distinguish it 
from the empirical; and original consciousness because, it is 
that self-consciousness which, inasmuch as it gives rise to the 
representation I think accompanying all representations and 
in all consciousness one and the same, cannot be derivei^ from 
anything farther. It is also called the transcendental unity 
of self-consciousness to indicate the possibility of cognition 
a priori. It is the highest principle of all synthesis in both 
intuition and understanding ; the ground of the category of 
the unity of objects^ of the necessity and universality of 
experience or Nature : at lea^ it is so for^, the human mind, 
though perhaps not for a min9 whose represmitations should 
merely as such be actual— ^-an intuitive Understanding (§ 17). 
^Phoflifore, this objective unity of consciousness must be die- 
tinguished fiom the (Objective unity of the internal sense, 
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which is empiric^ and! contingent and varies in difi^nt men 
^ 18), and oon^ets of phenommia in time, which are thought 
under the categories (§ 24 ); 4 ^at is, the unit 7 of the empirical 
Subject is that of a something thought as one ; but the pure 
uni(|[ of cohscioumeas is the condition of all thinking, by the 
category of unity or any other. Herein I am conscious of 
myself, not as I appear to myself, noch wie ich an mir selbst 
bin, but only that I am : it is a thought not an intuition ; so 
that the consciousness of self is far from being a knowledge of 
8elf(§ 26). 

Now, to overlook this fact was the error of Eational 
Peychology (as in Descartes and Leibniz), which took the pure 
consciousness I think for an object, and proceeded to prove 
that it is (1) a Substance; (2) simple; (3) identical at all 
times ; (4) in relation to possible objects in space, a soul. 
The proofs err, first, by assuming that the Self which is always 
a subject, never a predicate to thought, is therefore a Sub- 
stance ! Secondly, by inferring that the Ego, which is of course 
a single subject, is therefore a simple Substance. Similarly 
with the third case, identity. Fourthly, I distinguish Self as 
a thinking being from thipgs in space ; but it does not follow 
that the consciousness of myself is possible without things 
outside of me through which representations are given to me, 
or that I can exist merely as a thinking being, not as man. 
S uch a re the Paralogisms. 

Although I cannot regard as historically true Kants 
derivation of Rational Psychology from the mistake of treating 
the I think as a given object, since Rational Psych ofogy is 
manifestly a scholastic recension of the ghost-tjieory ; still, 
seeing the general truth of Kant's position that only the 
phenomenon (in his sense) Js given, and that Self at any rate 
is pOsibed as subject only, one cannot help wondering at Lotze’s 
attempt to establish the independence of the soul as a simple 
imbBtance merely on the evidence of the unity of Apperception. 
He explains indeed (^Metaphysics, § 243) that this is in 
accordance with his own de^nitioiv of a substance as every- 
thing which possesses the power of producing and experiencing 
eSdoiA, in so far as it possesses the power ” ; and presently ho 
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udds : ^ The faet of the unity of oo&aoiooiOMaflrifi €q ijm at om 
the layct of the e:sisteuee of a substance : we ^ not need f 
pKOCess of reasoning to conclude from the former to the l^ter 
as the cM^ndition of Its existence ” (I quote the transU^On), 
But this is hardly reconcilable with other passages. la § 24} 
he says : '' Any oompaiison of two ideas, which ends by our 
finding their contents like or unlike, presnpposes the absolute 
indivisible unity of that which compares them : it must be 
one and the same thing which first forms the idea of a, then 
that of and which at the same time is conscious of the 
nature and extent of the difiFerence between them.” What is 
this but arguing (I will not call it reasoning) from J;he unity 
of consciousness to a substance, a thing ” that “ forms an 
idea ” ? It is the style of mythology. The unity of conscfousneBs 
can have a " power of producing and experiencing effects ” only 
if it is one of the phenomena related. But this it certainly js 
not. Common modes of speech would excuse a man's writing 
of the Soul as a Thing having a unity of consciousness in ita 
activities ; but there can be no excuse for describing the unily 
itself as a thing producing and experiencing effects, which are 
nothing but the consciousness of which it is the unity. Hence, 
Lotze has in fact inferred Substance from Subject. But we 
have seen that a relation between substance and phenomena 
or between soul and activity (if it can be thought at all) 
is not the relation between cause and effect : and still less 
is this the relation between the unity of conscious^Ss and 
the phenomena of consciousnesa The Unity of consciousness 
neither acts nor suffers. 

As to !^ant's doctrine of Apperception, it is only intelligible 
in connection with the deepest thoughts of his philosophy, 
which are left in a sort of secret script to be deciphered M 
best we can. Every one knowe^ how the Ding an sich Jflays 
hide^d'Seek with us throughout the K, d, r. V.\ but in the 
ethical and religious writings it becomes as manifest as wmrds 
can make it^ There we learn^that the reality of our life and 
fote is ?ionu) noumewn ; aadvwe qiaj easily suppose that tbso^ 
is a multitude of nouimna, one for each of u% besides those 
^oihar ns^nak But on reflection it most appear that this is 
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i&oonoeiTdbie ; fql lu^knuiena out of Time and Space cannot be 
many; Hmre cannot be a numerical individuation, but at most 
a qi^itative dififbtenee, and thia only a moral one — holy and 
not-holy. That individual men, not only in this life but ctd 
are sensuously determinate is implied in the 
ftTgnniRTit for immortality : horrux phenomenon does not become 
a noumenon by death in this world, since it is the persistence 
of sensuous opposition to Reason that guarantees his own per- 
sistence. 

The noumefnon, then, is one with two aspects — the Absolute 
Reason, and homo nourntnon who is fallen. The fall (we 
learn in the Religion i. d. 0. d. hi. Vernunff) is a mystery, its 
origin unaccountable, and of course not to be thought of as 
occurring in time; bub, seeing that evil is due to the influence 
of Sense upon Reason, we may suppose that homo nov/menon 
is nothing else than the aspect of Reason in a sensuous world 
‘-—whose self-dirempbion in Time and Space, or the ‘taking 
of flesh,’ is, as such, a ‘ fall ' from Absolute Reason. Hence 
we may understand the objectivity of Reason in experience 
or Nature ; which in the K. d. r. V. is such a monstrous 
doctrine, if we understand, it as the constitution of Nature by 
the individual human mind The individual, as rational 
shares in the knowledge of Reason which is the law of Nature 
but in his limitations only knows the outlines of the worfd- 
scheme, and must find out the details as best he can. 

Now, pure transcendental original Apperception is the 
common consciousness of Nature, in which all olyective 
knowledge resides; of which Time, Space and the Categories 
are the most general functions, but every detail fact and 
relation is equally and as necessarily a function. Accordingly, 
it is widely distinct from tjje mere subjective empirical unity 
Apperception. As the condition of the representation oi 
objects in Space, it is the condition of the existence of any 
homo phenomenon^] and, through Time and the Categories, it 
is the condition of the synthesis of his subjective experience 
and of the thought of its ^unity, ^ven to himself. But the 
Oategories are conditions of his thoughts as Laws of Nature ; 
are not his private organs of thinking ; he must be 
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eocHont to do his private thinking with the Sehemata of 
laiaginatioa Hence transcendental Apperception itself is One 
in a qualified sense— not under the Categor 7 of Xliutjr, not 
nnmericallj then ; and^ therefore, if spoken of as Self-oonsoioua- 
ness, this is also in a qualified sense ; for ' self ' implies others 
on the same footing, and what is above unity is above plurality, 
and else it could not be pure. In short, we may best interpret 
it as the Kantian Logos. 

But as for the subjective unity of apperception, or 
empirical Self-consciousness, yours or mine, it is merely a 
limited particular fact, and to make great ado about it is very 
unphilosophicaL For it is far from being the whole even of 
oneself; since beyond it lies the vast region of sub-conaciousneea 
(much more than ^ of oneself), and the period of itifancy, 
and all the forgotten experience that once was conscious, and 
a considerable part even of conscionsnesa as it flies. Kant 
fully recognises this in his AiUhropologU (Book I. § 5); and 
even Lotze says {MetaphysicB, § 241) that he does not 
“ repeat the frequent but exaggerated assertion, that in every 
single act of feeling or thinking there is an express conscious- 
ness which regwls the sensation pr idea simply as a state 
of self ; on the contrary, every one is familiar with that 
absorption in the content of a sensuous perception which often 
makes us entirely forget our personality in view of it/* This 
is as true of attentive thought as of perception. Lotze adds : 
“ But then the very fact that we can become aware t^aT this 
was tl|e case, presupposes that we can retrieve what we omitted 
at first, viz., the recognition that the perception was in us, as 
our state,” , How much can we retrieve ? Often next to 
nothing of aU that has passed. 

I must not be supposed contend that the above 
interpretation of Kant is borne c^t by every passage in Which 
he treats of Apperception. Far from it: at the very outset 
the proposition, " I think accompanies every act of conscious- 
ness,'* suggests the individual*’ unity, and is both false and 
misleading. He did not fkorn the first distu^goish clearly in 
his, own mind the universal and individual unities; else he 
se^ that the latter necessarilv indudee the suh- 
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jective tmitj of the internal aenee. But, viewing his philos<^hy 
as a whole, I have given the only senaible meaning of trans- 
oendental Apperception ; for the notion that this can be a 
function of the individual is so intolerably foolish that any 
other in comparatively sane. 

§ 7. The esoteric Kantian doctrine of homo phenomenon, 
then, is akin to the ancient theory of emanation in the 
Vedanta and Neo-Platonism. Lotze expresses it (§ 246) : 
'"Nor again is it out of nothing that the soul is made or 
created by the absolute; but, to satisfy the imagination, we may 
say it is from itself, from its own real nature that the absolute 
projects the soul, and so adds to its one activity, the course of 
nature, that other which, in the ruling plan of the absolute, 
is its Natural completion.” Even in the history of English 
Philosophy similar doctrines have been held at various times by 
Cud worth and others ; of whom the most recently interesting 
is the late T. H. Green. Green says {^Prolegomena, § 67) that 
our consciousness “ can only be explained by supposing that in 
the growth of our experience, in the process of our learning to 
know the world, an animal organism, which has its history in 
time, gradually becomes the vehicle of an eternally complete 
conamousnesB.” 

Apparently, the marks by which, according to Green, our 
consciousness may be identified with the Divine are five; (1) 
it is no^ itself in time, as may be proved by the very fact of 
its perceiving events in time ; (2) in every act of consciousness 
it distinguishes itself from the content of its activity (3) it 
is unifying principle to the contents of consciousness by 
relating them together; (4) it is therefore an agent, and (5) 
a free agent. 

All these marks, except the fiftji (for which see § 77 ), 
are* given in the following passage {Prolegomena, § 32): 
"Thus in order that successive feelings may be related in 
objects of experi^ce, even objects related in the way of suc- 
cession, there must be in ^nsciousness an agent which 
diatinguishes itself from the feelihgs, uniting them in their 
severalty, making titiem equally present in their succ^SskiL'’ 
Maiiy similar passages might be quoted : this is the esaehoe 
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<sl' ^6ea*a Metap^yeica, and every portion is gained by ai 
paxali^giflnL 

I For (1) human conaciduBneas jm entirely detemuned 
not only are relations of succession cognised as such 
and by an actual sucoesaion of their terms in thought, but 
this is even true of relationa of co-existence; and if there is 
any mysterious question here it is, not how Buooession can be 
presented as such, but how coexistences can be recognised at 
all Green seems to have mistaken the “ psychological now ” 
for the nuTvc stans. 

(2) That in every act of consciousness the agent (soul or 
ego) distinguishes itself from the content of its activity is 
(a) untrue, because in fact self-consciousness does not accom- 
pany every act of human consciousnesa (&) There is pibbably 
here a confusion between the total empirical content of the 
ego at any time, which contrasts with any fresh feeling or 
cognition (if distinct), and the abstract Subject, which (as 
such) is never known at alL For (c) to suppose that the 
abstract Subject can be distinguished from any particular 
content, is to make it one term of a relation of difference, and 
therefore an object needing another Subject for its presenta- 
tion (Third Man). The same objection applies to the descrip- 
tion of the Unity of Apperception as the “ correlate of all 
experience ” ; for a ' correlate ' is a term related, 

(3) Self-consciousness is not the unifying princi ple even 
in knowledge ; for all knowledge begins with percepCTon, Imd 
the m|;egration of psychic elements in percept^n which gives 
it its significative character, is infinitely mqte ancient^ and 
profound than any individual human consciousness. Hence 
the unsatisfactory character of the psychqlogicfij analysis of 
perception : hence the fact that unity of perception is 
felt as depending on the object^ At present the unity of 
perception can best be understood as a growth. Similarly, 
the integrations of instiiict, habit, and ^ven memory are 
growths, as truly as the physical tissues are. Memorm^ 
indeed^ both in acquisitidb (as a rule) and in reylTal, ate 
t^ret and inore analynable than the mots ancient functions 

the eodl, but thmr ecpneotion or unity is not de|;enniimd 
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by self-conBCiouflaeaa, bat (lather) determines it. The inven- 
tiona a|Ld diacoveri^ oS imagitiation and discuraive thought, 
though they appear in consdouBness, do not come by the 
tovii^ of conaciousneas : the lines that signal and summon 
them hin through the dark. What a shallow thing our 
explicit consciousness is we have not yet enough considered, 
(4) To assume that the unity of consciousness is the 
activity of an agent, is precisely the paralogism of treating 
the Subject as Substance. What is the use (poor Kant 
mi^t ask) of writing, or refuting, or proving anything ? — 

Were it not better done as other use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade ? ” 

B^t (5) thati^ human consciousness should be a free agent 
is in conflict with the principles of Green's philosophy. 
Having inferred from human consciousness a divine Conscious- 
ness aa sustaining the world, he finds that it must be timeless, 
uniting all existence in eternal knowledge, and in this aspect 
he calls it a free cause." But he does not mean that it is a 
cause in any ordinary sense of the word by which some 
separate particularity ” is implied in cause and effect : for 
thd agent [divine Coneciousness] must act absolutely from 
itself in the action through which that world is — not, as dogs 
everything within the world, under determination by some- 
^luag.eke. The world has no character but that given ^t by 
this action ; the agent no character but that which it gives 
itself in this action” (§ 76), Now, how such a relation is 
possible we are to understand by comparing our own activity 
in knowledge ; which is an action as absolutely^ from itself, 
aa little to be accounted for by the phenomena which through 
it become an intelligent GKperience, pr by anything alien to 
itself, as is that which we have found to be implied in the 
ewtence of the universal order ” (§ 77). But this explanation 
raises appalling difficulties. Qow is it possible that in know^ 
ing I should be a "free cause’' of knowledge, seeing that the 
object known is always a f^t of fhe eternal Mind ? Whilst 
awake 1 necessarily know something, and must know 11 as it 
is; I oannot choose how I shall know a thing, and the thing 
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tAm\ na character from 1117 knowledge of it^ nor is 1117 
chancter merely equivalent to my knowledge of*ths thing. 
In knowledge, then, man is not a ' free cause/ and does not 
hdip us to bring the divine Consciousness under that odd 
fsategory. In experience causa libera is without example or 
analogy : it neither explains anything, nor can it be 
explained. 

It is especially odd that any one should apply the adjective 
free '* to the Divine ^ Agent ' as above described. According 
to Leibniz, God was not free to choose any world but the beet 
possible (namely, this one) ; and Green cannot have meant 
that the Divine Agent was free to cognise another world ; for 
he explicitly asserts that '' it has no character but that^which 
it gives itself in this action ” (knowledge of the world). This 
world therefore is not merely the best but the only possible 
one. And the Divine Unity of Apperception, as Green con- 
ceives it, cannot be an ‘ agent ’ at all. For agency implies 
activity, implies changes brought about; and this is impos- 
sible in the world known to such a Being, a world without 
beginning, or end, or process, or development, or decay. 

Still, such a world, a nunc dans, being granted, it may 
seem a fair inference that it can only be represented in Time 
by an invariable order ; and this agrees with Green's remark 
that “all results are necessary results” (§ 109). But then all 
human knowledge and actions are necessary. ^ 

We may conclude that there is no way of comprehending 
man as resembling the Divine Consciousness in being a free 
agent, unifying the object of knowledge from which it ‘dis- 
tinguishes itself as a timeless principle; and that therefore 
(Jreen was right in saying that “ the indivisible reality of our 
consciousness [at once dsvine and ^umau] cannot be compre- 
hmided in a single conception. Ih seeking to understand its 
reality we have to look at it from two different points of view ; 
and tbe different conceptions that we form d it, as looked at 
from these different pointy do not admit of being united'* 
{§ 68 ). This seems quite just ; 6 ut things that “ cannot be 
united^ a# single concept " have no resemblance, and can new 
Mn to exolafri one another. Such is the trut3i : and. havine 
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peroeived it, iir it not futlonifihiiig that this most earnest, sincere 
and benevolent man should try to make an impossible concep- 
tion the basis of human manners and of family and social life ?• 
Has tho house of our life no foundation but this impalpable 
sand 7 

Unless a scheme of notions is in fact merely verbal, if it 
cannot be clearly rendered in concatenated concepts, there is 
no support for it but some sort of incoherent imagery. Theories 
of emanation are not merely verbal, and they cannot be clearly 
concatenated ; but such words as ‘ emanation/ ' the absolute 
projects the soul/ etc., not only had orignally a physical mean- 
ing (in which, as in so many mythologies, 'generation' 
predominated), but they still retain it ; and physical sugges- 
tions, naif suppressed by habits of technical thought, are still 
that which gives them all the sense they have. In short, 
Emanation is essentially a materialistic theory, in spite of 
every eflTort to refine away its sensuous dross. If I am asked 
whether the ontological suggestions of this volume are purely 
verbal, or clearly concatenated, or vaguely imagined ; my 
answer is that, so far as conceptual, the imperfect character of 
the oOncepts employed has been explicitly shown, and that 
nothing will be built upon them without fair warning; and 
that, where these concepts fail, there is a dim impulse of 
imagination to supplement the quasi-intelligible, which of course 
^tbowise j^^ils, and, as far as it goes, is materialistic. But here, 
indeed, Materialism and Mysticism meet ; for Mysticism is 
always an attempt to walk by imagination where perception 
has left no vestiges. This cannot be helped in any Ontology. 
The nature of human thought and language makes i17 impossible 
— once we quit the ground of immediate oonsciouenesfl,— to 
imagine the non-material ^r to define it except by blank 
negations of materiality. And the remedy for this defect of 
thought is to find a way of looking at the World so as to see 
that ' Material-Spkitual ' is a c^ude, strained and indefensible 
opposition. It is not a case in which any theory can be proved 
by the physical method and incorporated with the sciences, 
but: ozm in which we have to consider, in view of the v^iidee 
and the whole of experience, what scheme of notions wiU bast 
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US to fill op that background of experianoe whi<^ all 
admt to be obscure. Such is the purpose of those specu- 
lationa ; 

:§ 8. We have seen; then, that the ego or consciousness is 
not, and cannot be explained bj, any Substance, material or 
spirituaL Hume and Kant (in his speculative Philosophy) 
recognise what are called the phenomena of the Soul ; and, if 
interpreted dogmatically, they might be supposed to be 
Nihilists, denying any Substance ; but if fairly treated as 
sceptic and critic, they are Agnostics, demonstrating the grounds 
of our ontological nescience. The sequel of Kant's Philosophy 
shows that this Agnosticism was unsatisfactory to himself ; 
and it is BO to me, as well as to many others who acknowledge 
the force of the sceptical and critical arguments. Therefore, I 
am recommending as the most coherent and natural way of 
thinking, on the whole, this hypothesis that the World is 
essentially a conscious thing ; that in consciousness we have 
immediate knowledge of I^lity, but not of the whole of Being ; 
that the rest of Being is made known to us by phenomena ; 
that it is everywhere conscious, but in various degrees, and 
that the higher degrees are known to us by the phenomena of 
organisation. In support of this view I argued in Chap. X. from 
the phenomena, and it has been necessary to show why other 
hypotheses are less satisfactory. It remains to consider, in 
this chapter, how it compares with other hypothes^ in tfeer 
account it gives of Perception and Volition, 

Nmtber Materialism nor Spiritualism can give any account 
of perception or volition. To Materialism all consciousness is 
a miracle, flhid therefore so is perception : to Spiritualism no 
perception is possible, because there is nothing to perceive. 
Dualism, maintaining the reality both of ft material and pf a 
spiritual Substance, has, from Descartes to Hamilton, tried in 
^ain to circumvent the truism that between Substances 
divided by definition there is aio community. Our own way 
of representing these thin^, op the hypothesis that there is 
in it^iiaate parallelism between consdousness and the rest of 
Being irhteb is baanifeated in phenomena, such that consciotus- 
pfipy be considered as an activity of Being, may be puk 
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in thifl my : Seix|fiti0& arum when a disturbance in the 
transcendent Being of the braiji is set up by changes in the 
Being of other phenomena ; and perception is the integration 
of i^^tions that takes place under certain conditions in 
which dlw sensation becomes a sign of the others. An idea 
consists of perceptions and their associations centrally excited ; 
that is, accompanying disturbances propagated from other 
parts of the Being of the brain. Volition, or the acting upon 
the idea of an action, implies a specific disturbance in the 
Being of the brain corresponding with the idea of the action, 
and a propagation of this disturbance by the Being of nerves 
and muscles into the outer world. 

This story contains so many queer phrases that it asks 
some ctorage to write it ; and, in fact, it would not have been 
written if I had t*hought that it expressed merely notions of 
my own. But, however crude the expression (and I have 
deliberately refrained from refining it), I believe it is the 
way in which many, perhaps most people now think, who 
have given any attention to Psychology and also to the recent 
progress of the physical and biological sciences. For they 
hold (1) that consciousness has no mass or energy ; (2) that 
it cannot be explained by any other mode of existence ; (3) 
that phenomena do manifest mass and energy ; and (4) that 
phenomena (as such) are not the reality of Being. My 
account of perception and volition follows from these four 
propositidhs. 

But how little I can venture to infer concerning 
that is not Consciousness, has been shown in Chap. VIII. § 8 ; 
namely, Supcesaion, Change, Co-existence, Order. Ajii amidst 
the contempt into which Ontology has now fallen it is lonely, 
wearisome and depressing tg write about it. Once more let 
us rAum to the common daylight, to tte fresh green fields of 
pruoitive credulity, to the great conjuring entertainment where 
seeing is belieying.^ 
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CHAPTEK XII 

NATURAL HISTORY OR THE SUBJECT 

§ 1. ‘ Phenomena of coiiBciousneaa ' is a convenient phrase in 
treating Psychology as a Natural Science, which is my purpose 
in the present chapter : for we must trace in outline the 
development of the rational life, without wEich there could be 
no MetaphysicB. ' Phenomena of consciousness * is also a very 
natural phrase, for it is only by late reflection, and not 
without difficulty, that the conviction can be reached that in 
fact consciousness is not a phenomenon, but the direct and sole 
revelation of the ultimate Being of the universe. 

Consciousness seems a fragmentary thing, not only by the 
intermissions of sleep and other lapses, but because each man 
has some first recollection, and it is always of something that 
happened a very little while ago ; and a few relics of events 
from then till now are all that he directly knows of conscious- 
ness : like the bridge that Mirza saw stretching outf across an 
unfia^oinable sea, many of whose arches were broken, whilst 
its further end was hidden in mist. We learn from others 
that we lived before we can remember; but they know us 
only by our bodies, as we know them ; and it is only by 
expression, gesture, behaviour thgpt we can infer anything of 
them or of the animals, upon*' which to poise still “more 
hazardous conjoctsns 4)oiieeming the rest of Nature. By such 
a dim and flickering lamp is iibe 'Wt wnnndd and 

iUuiained ^ 

We have, therefore, ^o choice but to recc^nise human 
society and ftninFial life and the eciences of theto, as conditiona 
of {nychologkal inquiry: not that the psychologist falls to 
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make a full return for what he takes, but that his own 
eiperienae is isolated, incoherent and meaningless apart from 
the environing and antecedent activities of other men and 
other i animals. To understand the growth of any single 
human mind, we must begin with the inherited organisation 
and disposition to development presented by its body, and 
with the social circumstances into which it is bom. And the 
psychologist’s first problem is to determine, if possible, how 
much of a man’s mental development is traceable to education 
and experience, and how much to the intrinsic maturing of 
the germ-plasm of his psycho-physical being. 

This problem will not soon be solved ; but I shall not 
disguise my own inclination to lay great stress upon the 
organic aevelopmeafc, which is a growth of the body as a sign 
of the soul. Works of Psychology give elaborate accounts of 
how we learn to perceive objects and to will movements. I 
admire these writings, their penetrating insight and subtle 
analysis, and eagerly acknowledge how much I owe them. 
Yet they seem to me to describe what may be supposed to 
have happened in the infancy of our minds rather than what 
really happened. In my view we cannot properly be said to 
learn any of those things. We come to perceive objects by 
organic growth, before discriminating the sensations that 
are the ground of the qualities that constitute objects ; and 
“by the sa^ie means we acquire many voluntary actions before 
we are able to attend to motor ideas. Our interpretations are 
apt to be as anthropomorphically misleading in studying the 
mind^of a child as in studying the minds of other animals. 
To perceive an object, to perceive it at a distance and to 
acquire control of the movements necessary to reach it, are all 
involjTBd in the generic de^lopment bf the neuro-muscular 
apparatus. Since that development is greatly furthered by a 
child’s activities, which imply a varied consciousness, we easily 
regard such acquisitions as '' ou^owths of the same experi- 
enc 5 B 8 ,” as they would be were a chjld’s mind like our own ; 
but this is impossible. When the time comes for learning by 
fikpenende, we already live in an orderly world, and are in 
possession of the general scheme of our faculties. 
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Oiir early^ growth ia aocompaiiidd and infivmcM hy 
€i]qperienoe, but is rapid out of all proportion to oxperience, and 
tiiay be attributed to that inherent activity by which every 
seed develops according to its kind. Before birth "hir greater 
progress is made than during the whole of an individual's 
subsequent life ; and this self-development continues for many 
years, is conspicuous again at puberty, and gradually slackens 
and ceases at ages varying in different races and in different 
men of the same race. Then come middle age and old age, 
considered to be especially the time of experience ; but the 
essential characters of these periods express, no less than those 
of infancy, the individuality of each organism. Why do 
children of the same family, families of the same folk, various 
races of homo sapiens, grow up even undeij, similar cdtiditions 
with widely different abilities, aptitudes, characters ? The 
whole range of capacity from idiocy to genius has little to do 
with experience. 

The period of infancy in man is much longer than in other 
animals of equal bulk at maturity, and in some races of men, 
and in some men of the same race, longer than in others. As 
this is manifestly inconvenient, it may be asked why the 
period of gestation should not have been lengthened instead. 
Mechanical difficulties connected with the size of the head 
at birth may be alleged ; but gestation is said to be already 
three months longer with man than with the gorillftr 
Longer gestation might have been inconvenient to savages 
(our ^ recent ancestors) still nomadic ; but it would have 
been safer for the offspring. Long infancy is favourable 
to the development of family life, and of active sympathy 
and affection, which are advantageous to a co-operative 
animal All these are considerations ; yet I think ^me- 
thing must still be allowed for the necessity of thoroughly 
interfusing from the first the ai^al growths of perception 
and instinct with the growths that are ostimulated by free 
activities in the beginning of experience, and with the 
gradual differentiation of the *great plastic reserve in the 
cortw which ooiTesponds with the specifically human 
powers of imagination and reason ; though evmi these later 
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growths are controlled in their main features by inherited 
predispo^itiona to orgamsation. 

The human child, according to Bomanee, at about the 
sixteenth month, reaches the gorillas level of intelligence. 
The poor gorilla ! Perhaps Romanes has a little Mitedated 
the fllufiCess of our rivalry ; for we know nothing about the 
gorilla's intelligence under natural conditions. However, 
thenceforward the proportion in which human development 
depends upon experience, as compared with the internal forces 
of organisation, increases. But to maturity and even to the 
close of life (as we see in the oncoming of insanity) it seems 
that the general type of intellect and character, as distinguished 
from the detaUs of knowledge, accomplishment and behaviour, 
is a realisation of hereditary conditions. 

§ 2. In the biological evolution of mind we first see the 
relation of its cognitive and active qualities in the sequence of 
stimulus and contraction ; when a nervous system begins to 
appear this relation is concentrated in the reflex arc ; and when 
the energy of reaction grows greater and greater in proportion 
to the energy of a stimulus, a release of intra-organic potential 
is implied to which the psychic parallel is feeling and emotion. 
Mr. Spencer heLs admirably traced and illustrated the develop- 
ment of the correspondence between the living mind and the 
conditions of its existence ; he has shown how the corre- 
spondence extends in space and time, and increases in 
speciality, generality and complexity {Psychology, Part III.). 
Throughout, the character of the mental organism and all its 
powars and activities are conditioned by Natural Selection ; 
whereby it becomes, through obedience, the interpreter of the 
law and reason of the world. 

" The essential feature o6 living m§,tter,’' says A. D. Waller, 
" is its instability.” Every organic body is metabolic : it can 
only maintain its existence if a moving equilibrium be 
established between waste and jrepair, that is, as long as the 
anabolic balances the catabolic process. Every change in it, 
therefore, has a reference to’some further change : this ia^its 
teleological character ; and it is sanctioned by Natural Solution, 
which favours those forms that live best, and best conduct the 
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that preserve life. Self-preaervatioa^ said the Stoics, 
is the first effort of Nature. It is onlj by internal forces that 
ittOirganic compounds are preserved ; but self-preservation, by 
the very process of change, is characteristic of the organic — by 
“ the adaptation of internal to external relations/’* Hence 
everything, so far as it is conscious, always strives to live, to 
obtain food, to find its mate, to escape enemies or defeat them. 

All activity is destructive and must be repaired ; the 
individual dies at last and must be replaced : hence the 
appetites of hunger, thirst and In the satisfaction of 

these appetites lies the primary interest and attention of 
gnimalfl : success is pleasure and " corroboration of vital 
motion ” ; failure is pain and enfeeblement 

In attention, all the organism is focussed, and all powers 
are brought to bear on whatever is interestmg. This attitude 
is certainly favoured by Natural Selection ; and the same may 
be said for the primary functions of cognition, eissimilation 
and discrimination. Assimilation is, in the first place, the 
ground of action ; because, a known situation having been 
reinstated, an action formerly successful may be repeated, an 
action formerly unsuccessful inhibited ; and the pleasure of 
former success reinforces repetition, and the pain of former 
&ilure inhibits it. By discrimination, assimilation is defined 
and guarded. At their first appearance in micro-organisms 
these functions have a quasi-chemical aspect ; there the living , 
thing blends with inorganic Nature ; whilst, in the pTrogress of 
anim^ and human life, we find them to have contained the 
genus of reason and science. Since, when we kno^ wljat a 
thing is and where we are, we know also what to do, assimila- 
tion is pleasurable ; and from this humble souroe is derived 
the impassioned joy of erplanatio% 

When images begin to enter into the mental life,® the 
difference between them and perceptions is a condition of 
BOfiity, and to this difference is proportioned the energy of 
their motor reactions. subserve foresight and adap- 

tation to things remote; %ind their guiding power depends 
on thb popoessee pf Association; which are determined by 
Hatnral Solec^inm association and suggestion aocording 
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to contiguity, correspond with the connections that make one 
thing a. mark of another in time and place; and the con- 
firmation of association by repetition ensures a tendency to 
think of things in some proportion to the frequency of their 
recurrence. True, these tendencaes may be very misleading, 
and must often be destructive ; but animal life is generally 
confined to a narrow routine in which approximate adaptation 
is enough for the species. Interest and attention confirm 
associations, because, in the routine life, that is interesting 
which is preservative. The unhappiness of human life is due to 
the failure of routine, and the persistence of primitive interests 
in conditions that require analytic reason and circumspect 
control, whilst these powers are still undeveloped. 

§ 9. Whilst jihe adaptation of the organism to deal 
directly with things remote in space has reached a high degree 
of perfection in many animals, particularly in some birds of 
prey, its adaptation to deal with events remote in time is 
characteristic of man. Teleology, as we have seen, is inherent 
in all organic life, as a series or system of co-ordinated self- 
and - species preservative changes : this begins with the 
appetites ; is carried further by many instincts having a 
remoter reference, in which there is a consciousness of the 
action and a strong feeling for it, but no distinct consciousness, 
or even none at all, of the end : in human life it is increas- 
ingly taken up into an explicit consciousness of ends and 
means, though this process is far from complete ; I mean that 
human nature is still largely instinctive and full of ideas and 
impulses whose purpose it does not understand. 

To deal successfully with events remote in -time, there 
must be a certain spontaneous orderliness of thought or 
expectation, of which animals exhiljit the beginnings ; but, 
further, a power of discovering the order of Nature, laws of the 
relations of evQuts, and of calculating their results with some 
degree of precision or probability — in a word, reason. Of thia 
I shall speak presently ; but tore I draw attention to a third 
condition of the attainment of lemote results, namel;|[^,tlMf 
growth of corresponding feelings. Plato had regarded* certain 
paBsions as the natural allies of reason, and even the lat^ 
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found A place in their deatbVhlad dogmsk to ratkoukl 
raintions. Aristotle saw that "thought movee iM^bhing"; 
I^OUgh his expressions are not always consistent with this 
^ iamth ; for be talks of desire b^ng opposed to re^n^ instead 
of to the desire to act reasonably. But Spinoza was the first 
to see oleady that "a passion can only be controlled by 
another and stronger passion/’ and that the orderliness of our 
life requires the development of emotions fit for human nature ; 
though thoj influence of Aristotle led him to put a too exdu* 
sive stress upon the philosophic ^nisus. We see, then, the 
inadequacy of defining man merely as ' rational * : since 
reasommust be unavailing without the growth of correspond- 
ing feelings, these must equally be difitoentim of human 
nature. ^ 

f " 

Perhaps it is not quite true that thought, or its jdiysical 
prooess, moves nothing ; it has some energy, but not enough 
to move twelve stone; for that there must be a release of 
potential, and therefore (where organisation is imperfect) a 
wave of feeling. But purposive actions arise in special 
situations, such as aggression and escape, and thence acquire a 
speciality of feeling. I take it that every special emotion is 
an integration of the algedonic experiences of actions of the 
same kind as those that they now reinforce and sustain. 
Under the influence of leas specialised feeling, efforts to escape 
or hide generated the emotion of fear; habits of hoarding 
were the precondition of prudence ; the practice of equal 
sharing gave rise to the sense of justice ; and the Worship 
{neoeded the love of Ood. o 

With the development of animal life adaptation to a 
greater and greater variety of circomstances . becomes necessary ; 
in man most, and especially in civiPsed man. Every situation^ 
as determined by purposes and the relations of persona and 
things, has its own feeling ; and therefore our feelings are 
shaded and blended in endles^ variety, so Uiat Malebranche 
may have been justified in aaying that perhaps no two men 
the isame passion. ”Still,^rtam situations frequently 
iwor iltoiL approximate to an ^average type, and there are 
emc^oBS odnespqodiDg with such situatiotifl having a suf* 
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fickotly specific eharaeter to be readily Fecognised, thoagh 
they oaajnot be preciarfy classified. 

The emotions exist either to intensify expression, like Joy 
and Grief, or to reinfmrce action. The latter are either 
Impulsive, like Fear, Anger, Affection, which are common to 
the faigiter anintals, — the interpretation of their apparent 
manifestation in the lowest animals is conjectural, — or 
Eegulative in many degrees of co-ordination ; the inferior 
degrees being shared by some animeds, whilst the superior are 
proper to man, or even to some civilised men. 

The regulation of action implies inhibition ; and this may 
be due to the asthenic influence of an emotion tinged with 
fear, or dread, like Prudence ; or to the fact that if one action 
is effeatually reinforced all incompatible actions must be 
suppressed, as Justice suppresses Arrogance. 

The regulative feelings, like the impulsive, are at first 
instinctive ; that is, they direct conduct to an end without a 
distinct prevision of that end, and with most men such is 
still their condition. Quasi-rational, they help to secure the 
ends of reason during the immaturity of reason ; they are 
provident without circumepection, and but for them, reason- 
ing, even to the last, would be ineffectual. 

Various emotions may be considered as specially subserv- 
ing the interests of the Individual, the Family, the Tribe ; 
but in a normal civilised man all emotions are socialised, or 
modified in the interests of the tribe or society. 

Some emotions are concrete, like Love. Othea^s are 
abstract, like Pride — the integration of all satisfactions in 
success of whatever kind, but especially in competition ; or 
like Fairness — the integration of all satisfactions in pro- 
portionate dealing. The differential ^ circumstances in either 
case cancel, and the common body of feeling remains with a 
corresponding reflex or expression, the stiffening of the spinal 
column or the op§ning^ out of t^e hands. 

The social emotions are 1^1) Ego-altruistic, representing 
what we believe to be the "feeling of others toward 
as Vanity, Shame, Honour; or (2) Altruistic, a^fbthetic 
aflfectioM toward others, such as Pity, Generosity, Benevolence 
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(ci£ Psychology, Part VIIL) ; or (3) what I can only 

oail Panic emotions, meaning that they depend fqr their 
da^opment upon a sympathetic rapport of the trib^ such as 
|U>yalt 7 , Keligion, Duty. If it be said that these last in their 
highest form, so far from having a panic quality, brace the 
solitaiy protjastant and most shine against the face of tyranny 
and clamour, we must remember that this happens in few 
men, that it is not solitary where God is, and that every 
mental structure in its highest organisation attains a relative 
independence. 

I need not show how all these feelings, though instinctive, 
regulate and rationalise our life ; and this is not the place to 
show how all emotions, whilst they remain instinctive, involve 
more or less Uluaion, guiding the conduct of the individual to 
anda of Nature other than those which he proposes to himself. 

Play imitates all the actions of life and, therefore, all ibe 
feelinga Hence every emotion is experienced in two ways : 
first, in earnest as a motive or reinforcement, and then in 
recreation. From the play-instinct the Fine Arts are an 
outgrowth with a panic inspiration, especially in the rhythmic 
Arts ; and under this influence the emotions suffer a furthei 
transfiguration ; grief turns to pathos, terror to sublimity 
laughter to comedy. In this form their motive force ie 
nearly lost- indeed, the possibility of its suspension ie the 
limit of Art : whence the rule not to intrude poe^ into 
oratory ; which urges to do something, except the encomiastic 
Still, indirectly, the Fine Arts are regulative, especially by 
enhancing loyalty, region and personal ideals. Th|dy unite 
mankind ; sympathy reconciles us most in suffering, but Art 
in rapture. 

The effort to reason^ and to Ipiow, the more necessaiy m 
the interests of life grow more enduring, haa its own^^im 
stmetive passion — Curiosity. Flatu and Aristotle traced the 
beginning of Philosophy to fonder ; but ^Wonder preside 
chiefly over the mythopceic st^e of explanation : from whicl 
4^4^ FUto half em^ges, hke 

^ The tawny Iigb, paWing to get firee 

Hja hinder parte. 
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Wonder wants the, pdim^nonoe that is requisite to sustain 
long aqd arduons researcL CurioBitj^ derived from remote 
animal progenitors, and at first directly subserving the simpler 
ne^ of life, only finds its true field when the complexity of 
human society demands the discovery of general truths 
applicable to various circumstances, and at the same time 
makes it possible to carry out the division of labour between 
thought and action. To ensure the service of men at tasks 
the least directly and plainly useful, like those of Art and 
Science, Nature infuses master-passions into those whom she 
calls who labour often unrewarded and careless of reward, 
accounting themselves blest in their toil ; though to the 
bystander they seem a sort of victims. Becoming aware of 
this, they justify themselves by proving that science cheapens 
bread, cotton ancf pig-iron ; but this is a concession to the 
illusions of the world ; for amongst all the passions of man- 
kind Philosophy alone is without illusion. Science truly is 
a condition of civilisation ; but civilisation is for the sake of 
Science. 

§ 4, Every man is born to develop a peculiar organic 
structure of impulse and, emotion, more of this and less of 
that, through the whole range of feelings. Such a struc- 
ture varies inexhaustibly from man to man, as faces and 
finger-prints do, and constitutes his character (the dominant 
tendencies of his reaction) ; so far as this can be distinguished, 
on the ofie hand, from behaviour, which is determined partly 
by experience ; and, on the other hand, from temperament, 
whjph depends upon the coensesthesis. 

In intm- uterine consciousness, wherein the. feeling of 
nutrition and growth is contrasted with the sense of move- 
ment and resistance — or^coeneesthe^sis with kinaesthesis — 
be^ns the differentiation of Subject and Object 

The kinaBBthesis accompanies all the special sensations, 
and becomes the, connective t^ue of the objective mind or 
Nature. It is that ^which 6very other sensation signifies ; 
and because of the weight and resistance of my body, alwji^ 
preasmg on the earth, the significance of perceptu^iiral^ya 
reinforced by present experience ; that star, that cloud, that 
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chwok is like this — this earth beneath mj feet. My body 
Itadf is Buch a thing; giioh things favotir or hurt the body 
and affect the coensesthesis. Hence the conviction of JPhyaical 
pteality^ and the necessity of the oonoeptnal syrtem of the 
physical sciences. 

The ccen^thesis is the original and the most permanent 
factor of subjective consciousness, the background of aU 
changes of thought and feeling ; so that Some psychologists 
regard it as the essence of the personal life. But to me it 
seems rather to be the essence of subjectivity, and generic in 
character ; too little individualised to constitute a person ; 
who sptingB from it like a tree from the soil, or (say) like a 
leaf from the tree. The utmost subjectivity brings us nearest 
of all that we know to eternal and universal Being f but a 
man inhabits Time and Society. Expectation, memory, endor- 
mg interests, concatenated endeavours, achievements and plans 
mark out the cycle of his life, his individuality. 

The living organism, moreover, cannot be understood 
merely as the Subject ; it is the union of Subject and Object ; 
for the kiuBBsthesis is as constant an experience as the 
coensesthesis ; and hence spring oux surmises concerning the 
truth of the World. 

But neit^her can man be understood merely as an individual, 
for his interests are fused with other men's ; sympathy signifies, 
as Schopenhauer shows, the kindred of mankind, an4 oven of 
organic nature ; and so do religious beliefs. Biologic^ theory 
explains this by the continuity of all life in Time, which (as 
we say) is more real than Space, the divider; and doubtless 
the ccBUsesthesis is continuous, derived from germ to germ. 

Hence a man's personality is iifseparable from the family 
and its possessions and traditions p and hitherto it has been 
inseparable from the Tribe or State. There, on the one ha^, 
grows up a consciousness of the ration of self to cabers, 
according to rules implying responsibility and defining the 
individu^ ; on t^e other hand, suggestion, imitation, eduoakUm, 
and specialised ^indngtry and rank, modify his 
imb^dtialit^ and disguise his chsfac^ by^codes of behavioiir. 
And further, wcoj, society is the greater part of eviay man's 
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raTironment^ it opei^teB seleotivel^, eliminatiiig those who 
&il to / behave/ and thus detenniximg the possible types of 
oharacter itself. 

Different social conditions, town or country ; different 
oonstit^i^tions, despotic or free, operate differently in the 
eeleotion of character ; and of all considerations bearing upon 
the comparison of social or political affairs, this is the most 
important to mankind. Mill thought that Deniocracy tended 
to favour uniformity and mediocrity of character, because he 
dreaded uniformity and medicxjrity ; Plato thought that 
Democracy produced the utmost variety and extravagance of 
character, because he hated Democracy and variety; and it is 
certainly odd that the worse motive should have prompted 
the better inference. 

§ 6. Nothing so clearly proves the secondary and dependent 
(^laracter of the individual as a study of his appetites, desires, 
emotions ; for they all refer to things or persons beyond him, 
in relation to which he endeavours, so far as he is aware of 
them, to adjust his actions, in order to save, or to better, him- 
self, his family, his tribe. His actions depend upon what he 
is aware of and what hi is capable of desiring ; neither oi 
which can be arbitrarily altered. Nay, his desires furthei 
determine what he shall be aware of ; confine his eyes withii 
the deep-trodden lane of customary life ; or if he ever looks ovej 
the hed^e, determine what shall interest him in the work 
around, and therefore what he shall see thera Hence in the 
quality^ and limits of our desires lies the true poverty oJ 
human nature : it springs from a poor root. 

A few generations ago we were little better than savages 
a few generations farther back, and what then ?* If the state 
in which we live is civilisation, it hag come too soon ; we have 
not had time to prepare for it. The reign of man has been 
established before he is fib to govern. Power has been acquired 
aver Nature ; but for most rqen there is no further use for 
it than to provide a frivolous variety of satisfactions for the 
eame crarinjp of the saiAe souT that 5000 years 
happier upon a kitchen-midden. 

So ^unready are we that every country swarms with 
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thieve^ harlots, faith-healers, gamblers, idlers, miroclfi-mongen, 
qhaeliB, politicians, and all sorts of parasites and impostors. 
And for the rest of men, or not much less than half, who can 
give a sincere reason why they should live in such toil and 
darkness ? For some indeed there is ease and comfort, — a 
noble result of Nature a travailing and groaning ; for a few 
there is even wealth and ostentation. There is social gaiety, 
possible by the grace of oblivion. Philanthropy, more truly 
honourable than hopeful, and Art and Science remam. 

Nothing is more depressing than the poetry of magic and 
devil-conjuring : there we see the hero armed with Super- 
natural power, and helpless because he remains himself. 
Hence Shakespeare treats such power ironically : Proepero 
makes an exalted marriage for his daughtei;, and reco^rs the 
duchy which, when formerly possessed, wae never valued. 
Superstitious prejudice, exasperated by the Renascence, produced 
the legend of Faustus ; and Marlowe’s genius cannot disguise 
its fatuity. According to Goethe, Faust escapes the devil and 
satisfies his own soul by reclaiming waste land and founding 
an industrial colony. We find with some disappointment 
that the devil cannot help us to ■anything that cannot be 
done without him. The same thing happens when epic poets, 
from Homer to Milton, treat of the gods. The gods, it 
aeema, have the same narrow interests as we have ; or, indeed, 
Narrower; for to idealise is to impoverish. So th^ is no 
escape from our lot ; even imagination is as helpless as the 
deviL ® Popular pictures of Heaven would be extravagantly 
comic, if one did not reflect how desirable must seem eternal 
rest to thef weary, clean linen to the dirty, and a decent 
participation in glory to the down-trodden and despised. 

I do not suggest that human fiatu:re is always the sai|^ ; 
fax from it : but progress is slow, the average man of a race 
Efcdvances little in 3000 years; the bead of the procession 
drags after it an appalling (tail, and sometimes there is 
retrogressioiL There has been during tbe last 100 years. 
JtSKlt is an obvious trutfi that* whenever any species has 
unusiwiftSaty in getting a living, it degenemtss ; ^ce many 
poor survive who, under normal difficulties, 
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must have periahed. This is the oondition under which the 
population of North-west Europe and America, by the aid of 
machinery and expanding industries^ has so rapidly increased. 
It cannot continue indefinitely, but will probably end in a 
period of remorseless selection and misery. Modem industry 
has don^ nothing for* human happiness; but it was necessary 
to the inventing and perfecting of scientific apparatus. 

§ 6. As our character determines our actions so it deter- 
mines our thoughts ; for thought is a kind of action. Char- 
acter, that is, determines our thinking, so far as we are able to 
think ; but the ability to think depends upon the plan or 
structure of that which thinks, or upon its original disposition 
to produce such a plan. As we are now speaking of phenomena, 
this mfans that the ability to think is objectively represented 
by the plan and siructure of the brain. I suppose that every 
brain has a certain innate disposition, generic, specific, in- 
dividual, to develop certain connections of its tracts or sub- 
organs ; and, in the case of the higher animals and man, an 
aptitude for falling from time to time into new combinations, 
which constitute a further development of its structure (if 
confirmed) and exhibit thq same specific or individual traits. 
Plasticity of structure corresponds with originality of thought. 

At first, all cognition and thought merely subserves the 
organism, as a lamp before the footsteps of desire. Then with 
the adaptation of man and society to more and more remote 
conditions, thought discovers the objects of our true desire ; 
that which is good for us on the whole, co-ordinates b|^t our 
conduct, is consented to by the preponderant weight of our 
character ; which implies the inhibition of “ chance desires ” 
that tend to frustrate the attainment of that good. Mean- 
while, in these labours tho^ht becomes self-impassibned and 
obtains strength to lead its own life ; and we learn that he who 
would discover truth must have in view no interest but truth. 

A,daptive intelligence begins not from reflex action, nor 
from instinct, but from expectation, which is a simple out- 
i g r o w lh of perception : differing irom it in this, that sog^ 
inter^ting of jjq experience-complex is dejjggpdf^ Ex- 

pectation is not a projection of conscious memory, but of 
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wqgmexioe ; for the predominant course of tbe stream of con- 
aeioUBness is forward ; the primitive movemmit of attention is 
watchfollj forward ; at the lower levels of life power is 
possessed that is not useful, and memory (as distinct from re- 
lentiveneas) only becomes useful when there is sufficient 
fulness and plasticity of mind to compare and disoriminatej 
and so to adapt cMDnduct to new cases by the light of the old 
It may be, indeed, that primitive expectation is not even 
illuminated by an idea of that which is expected ; for it seems 
enough that there should be an attitude of preparation, and 
a Bubactivity of certain nervous tracts facilitating the per- 
ception of certain objects, and inhibiting all actions excited 
by irrelevant objects. Certainly expectation is exhibited by 
animals much lower in the scale of organisation t^an the 
level at which evidence can be found of dreaming, hallucina- 
tion, or home-sickness : the three criteria of the capacity for 
free ideas according to Romanes, — the last of which is 
questionable {Mentai Evolution in Animals, chap. x.). 

From this lowly stage of adaptive intelligence, the rise of 
memory and free generic ideas, or recepts, leads to reasoning 
from particulars to particulars ” ; t^at is, to a judging of the 
present in the light of parallel cases recalled. Not that such 
reasoning supersedes the early expectant judgment; for this 
still serves us well, even after the last stage of reasoning has 
become possible by means of principles, generalised or abstracted 
from aggregates of remembered or recorded experience, and 
methc^cally verified, 

§ 7< Generalisations oonceming the relations of things 
and evente are possible only by means of language; and, 
therefore, if generalised thou^t is a human difiEerentia, society, 
in which alone the growth of language is possible, is older 
than maiL This truth, that man never by contract or other- 
wise formed society, but that »kiety is older than Im, and 
that from the first he has grown up and been moulded in all 
his traits in relatian to societ/,^i8 of the utmost importance to 
^oral Phpoaophy ; but what we ore here oonceroed to note is 
tha?Hh 4 j[^giiage that has developed in eodol life is the 
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That we ahould reason chiefly by means of language seems 
a superficial and probably deceptiye arrangement, and in fact 
so it is ; but the possibility and even necessity of it appears 
when we consider that the advantage of economising time ^nd 
endi^ has impfised a symbolic character on all mental opera- 
tions. The reasoning by means of signs is not an unintelli- 
gible change in the process of mental growth ; we find the 
same thing in perception, where (normally) visual sensations 
are the signs of complex objects and motions; and in memory 
and imagination, not only as derived chiefly from vision in 
most of us, btt also by the use of fragments of images to 
signify extensive tracts of potential representation, or of words 
to supersede even the fragments of images. This is the 
condition of that “^quickness '' commonly ascribed to thought ; 
for if in such processes of representation we could not be 
content without reviewing the whole phantasmagoria of our 
associations, thought would by no means be quick. And the 
same device facilitates volition : for the most part it is only in 
acquiring control of an unused muscle, or of a new muscle- 
grouping, that ideas of actions are explicit in consciousness ; 
but otherwise they are taken for granted, — complicated with 
the idea of the end to be attained, as the weight of an object 
is complicated with its visual presentation, — whence the tran- 
sition is easy to secondary automacy. 

In all these cases the effectiveness of abbreviation depends 
upon the ’strength of integration or association between the 
signs and the facts signified. Without this condition, ueason- 
ing,, whether with ourselves or with others, could not, as it 
often does, take the form of a verbal continuum, oomparable 
with the visual continuum that, as we look round*, presents to 
us the realm of Nature. A( 5 cordingly,^the fitness of language 
to I^d our thoughts is ensured by its three-fold roots in the 
mind and a corresponding intricacy and pfervadingness of asso- 
ciation : namely, ^s received by^the ear, as articulated, and as 
seen by the eye — not only whe^n written but in lip-movement 
and in the accompanying gestures eftid expression. And being 
in all these ways, but especially in articulation, an 
©noe, it 18 an apt organ of attention and of universal control. 
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Still, whilst language is an indiapenaable organ of human 
Teason, it implies the existence of a reason of which. it is the 
O^^n, that is, the organisation of the mind as a whole, which 

come into existence for the use and for the sake of 
reasoning, because the world itself is orderly and predictable, 
Spencer has given the most elaborate account of the growth of 
this organisation : see his Principles of Psychology y especially 
Part III., on Mind as a Correspondence, and Part V., on the 
Evolution of the Nervous System ; also Part II. chap. iL, on 
the Composition of Mind, and Part VIII. chap. iiL, on the 
Development of Conceptions. The chief defects of his theory 
are its extreme abstractness, as if the process of development 
depended not at all upon the endeavour of the individual mind 
to know ; and its giving no part to language itself m aiding 
the evolution of Reason. 

The essential features of rational organisation are, on the 
one hand, the perceiving, imagining, thinking as totalities 
those things, events, ideas that have a physical or logical 
cohesion; and, on the other hand, the discriminating and 
identifying as such the properties and relations of those 
totalities. Both these processes, ® grouping and abstraction, 
whatever crude beginnings of them may exist in the animal 
world by the logic of recepts,'* depend in the degree in which 
they are performed by ourselves upon the words and construc- 
tions of language. The groupings range from such simple 
percepts as “ stone ” or '' flying bhrd '' to such complex ideas 
as '‘History of Rome,*^ “Astronomy,” "Self,” “World”; the 
abstractions range from such recepts or generic imprei^ons 
as " sweet,” or “ edible ” to such categories as " gravitation," 
" number,” “ equality ” ; and it cannot be supposed that the 
later terms of these senes could j^ossibly be fixed and manipu- 
lated without language. ^ 

In considering the rational organisation of experience by 
grouping and abstraction, o^ synthesis apd analyai^^ it is 
usual to confine the term redoning to the analytic process ; 
but, in fact, the two procdtoes^ art inseparable. High abstrao- 
tior§SrhnpTg vast aggregates of experience to be compared, and 
the a^^rtlp^Jbemsalves, though lai^y form^ by assQci^ 
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tion, are ext^ided by inferenoes, and limited by discriminative 
judgments. According to Wundt, to reason is tq^ analyse a 
total idea that has been formed by “ apperceptive synthesis 
(selective attentjon) ; but this is too narrow a view. We do, 
indeed, analyse an aggregate idea, as we do a percept. We 
€malyB0 (say) an orange, by attending to its visual properties, 
prepared to grasp whatever other properties suggest themselves. 
Similarly, we may attend to the sign of an aggregate idea 
(usually a verbal sign), — say, Cartesianism, — and note the 
contents that suggest themselves, — initial doubt, certitude of 
self-consciousness, innate ideas, mutual exclusiveness of thought 
and extension, etc, ; and further, the relations between those 
ideas that constitute the total, and which, like the whole, are 
known lo us by their verbal signs. But the more original 
functions of reasoning are the breaking up of aggregate ideas 
erroneously formed, and the building up of others upon juster 
conceptions of community; for example, to judge that the 
idea of Monarchy as including Constitutionalism and Autocracy 
is superficial and misleading, and that the true connection of 
Constitutional Monarchy is with Eepublics: or, again, the 
identification of aggregates* commonly assumed to be opposed ; 
for elample, to judge that human life, animal life, and plant 
life agree in this, that Malthus' law of population is equally 
true of them all It could be shown, I think, that our 
advances in reasoning, including the great scientific discoveries, 
conform to these types. 

When aggregates are named they are apt to acquife not 
only* unity but isolation ; more especially when their names 
signify opposition, the aggregates they stand for have a mutual 
repulsion. Words spread a sort of skin over their meanings : 
suc^ ideas as buying and filing, rational and brutal, mind 
and matter, become so strongly delimited, that until the 
barriera are broken through by some exceptional nisus of 
thought, there is end of understanding. 

Th^ faculty that carries forward this disruptive and 
recombining process is the pnmitive function of discrimiMtiofi 
and assimilation, raised to various powers under tiJe name 
of abstract thought William James happily describes the 
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procedtire as ” dissociation by varying concomitants.'' I 
belieyc the credit of first explaining the matter is due to 
Hume in his Book I. Part I. § 7, (y Abstraction, 

©specially the last two paragraphs on the distinction of 
reason." When any quality or relation is repeated amidst 
complex experiences that otherwise vary, it attains a quasi- 
independence ; and the same is true when a quality varies 
amidst complexes otherwise constant. In either case, attention 
is attracted and assimiliation is accompHshed ; and thence- 
forth the identification of the quality or relation is facilitated 
should it occur in further experience. Its fixation is assured 
by a name or proposition. 

The primitive function of assimilation is therefore also 
the ground of the explanation of Nature ; jFor this cofasists in 
the progressive identification of the properties and relations 
of things and events under all the disguises of variety, and 
the co-ordination of them in a system of concepts and laws, 
the most general or abstract of which are called Categories 
and Axioms. 

We have now considered self-conscious reason as arising 
in individuals in the course of nature by natural laws. If 
this is the explanation of the individual, it is also the 
guarantee of the reality of the World. In no other way is 
that explanation and guarantee possible ; no otherwise can 
the knower be related to the known ; and only so far as 
there is law can there be any system or any truth. The 
d^yelfipment of reason carries with it the criteria of truth ; it 
becomes clear and definite, excludes contradiction, presupposes 
uniformity, and tends to establish universal consent. 

Whether, or in what sense, the World itself is to be 
thought rational, we are not yet *i©ady to discuss. To d^lare 
that that which reason interpret^ must be rational, may be 
rash and even impious. Discursive reason is tentative and 
fallible; in Nature there areoUo paralogisms nor "provisional 
hypotheses.” But if it be ha^rdous to speak of the World 
as Universal Beoson, at '^least we are sure that it is the 
nxeasure, the law, the judge, and in every way 
the of human reason. 
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CHAPTEE XIII 

ABSTRACT CATEGORIES 
I. Relation in General 

§1. IM Formal Logic a Judgment is analysed into two 
Toths (subject and predicate) and a Eelation between them 
(marked by the copula) ; and it is usual to speak of subject 
and predicate as concepts, but not to call the relation between 
them a concept. Yet it expresses the same judgment to say 
' A is like B,' or ‘ A and B are alike ' ; ' A is the cause of B,' 
or ‘ A and B are cause and effect.’ Thus the relation of the 
terms is turned into a predicate, and so becomes manifestly a 
concept. It is true, though not immediately relevant, that, 
as Hamilton says, every concept, though in the place of the 
subject or predicate term, itself involves relations, and is a 
'"fasciculus of Judgments,” Now the Metaphysic of Logic is a 
reflective 'evaluation of conceptual knowledge; but of course it 
examines not all concepts, — an infinite task, — but thqpe that 
are* variously called the highest, or most abstract, or universal, 
or fundamental ; and such are the concepts that are most 
conspicuously relations because commonly in ther place of the 
copula in judgments; wheij^fore Kant called them "judging 
concepts ; and, following him, it has become fashionable to 
call them Categories. 

The recognition of Eelation as the nexus of all judgment 
and knowledge is a late result of analysis ; it was, I believe, 
original with Locke, and 'is one of his chief services to 
fbil^phy. Plato had reckoned some relations ^amcmgst the 
Ideail which he regarded as constitutive conditions of experi- 
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ence; Aristotle had given Eolation the fourth place in the 
list of Categories. But the vague logical copula for ages 
allowed to disguise with superficial facility both the trufe 
unity and the variety of thought ; so that, although Locke’s 
doctrine was illustrated and reinforced by Hume, Kant, misled 
by his admiration of the Scholastic Logic, treated Eolation as 
only one genus of the Categories ; although Eelation is as 
essential, if not as conspicuous in the Categories of Quality 
and Quantity as in Substance ^nd Attribute, Cause and 
Effect. Moreover, whilst indicating a speciEil connection 
between the three categories of each genus, he declared them 
to be all equally original and independent. Hegel, following 
Fichte, added to the number of the Categories and pretended 
to deduce them one from another in a series, beginning with 
Being and ending with the Idea (or Thought of the Universe), 
by a necessary process of dialectic. But no enterprise was 
ever more irrational The argument is sometimes fallacious, 
depends often upon .bare assertions and arbitrary definitions. 
Eelation first emerges under the rubric of Appearance, and is 
naively investigated in special cases after having been assumed 
again and again : being in fact thet nerve of every dialectical 
process, since this takes place (by the way) in the mind of 
some thinker, not amongst Categories in vacuo. But recent 
Psychology and Metaphysics agree in restoring Eelation to 
its true place as the essential character of apperceptive con- 
Bciousness, the universal of cognition and thought of 'thought. 

§ g. The Categories, or most general forms in which 
men judge, are, then, the object of our present inquiry ; and, 
first, Eelation itself, whether it is clear or (in other words) 
possible ; an(f, if so, whether it is valid : for both points are 
disputed i, 

In the Theory of "Logic (chap, ii.) I observed that ^ A 
relation cannot be defined, for we know of nothing more 
elementary. The only way of bringing il^ to light is by 
contrasting it with its co-ordinate abstraction, the term. 
Every isolation lies between, or connects, or ties two terms, 
and All terms are connected and tied by relatioMr 

*** #arld consists 6f related terms or termmated 
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relatione. This seems to be the end of all analysis, whether 
of the Object or Subject.” In this somewhat figurative way 
I sought to express the necessary form of ajl judgment ; and 
I still ^Jiold that m4Tj sound Logic or Metaphysics of Logic 
must make this its starting-point. Accordingly, it was a 
great satisfaction to find that in Appearance and Reality 
(chap, iii.) F, H. Bradley takes a similar view of the indissoluble 
co-implication of these elements of thought. He says in § 1 : 
'"Qualities are nothing without relations. *** We have 
seen that in fact the two are never found apart. We have 
seen that the separation by abstraction is no proof of real 
separateness. And now we have to urge, in short, that any 
^paratenesB implies separation, and so relation, and is there- 
fore, when made absolute, a self-discrepancy.” Nothing can 
be truer or better stated ; nevertheless, he finds the conception 
full of intricate puzzles. 

In § 2 he writes: "We have found that qualities without 
relation have no intelligible meaning. Unfortunately, taken 
together with them they are equally unintelligible. They 
cannot, in the first place, be wholly resolved into relations. 
Hence the qualities must-be, and must also be related. But 
there is hence a diversity which falls inside each quality. It 
hae a double character, as both supporting and as being made 
by the relation.” To recognise these two aspects of the 
quality is, of course, to relate them ; and then each aspect 
may be treated in the same way \ and the process is endless. 

But why should the process begin ? For a quality to 
"b^” and to "be related” are not two facts: to treat them 
as different is a breach of the conditions already- laid down, 
that " qualities are nothing without relations.” ^ To treat the 
being of a quality as distinct from its relatedness, is to make 
absTtract separateness absolute, and leads (as foretold) to self- 
discrepancy. Whose fault is that ? 

In § 3 we re^: We mayj^riefly reach the same dilemnaa 
from the side of relations. * They are nothing intelligible 
either with or without their quatitiea In the first place, a 
relatiosi without terms seems mere verbiage, and ^rmerUppear, 
tiierefijare, to be something beypnd their relation.” A relation 
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wi&out terms is "a false abstractiola, and a thing which 
lottdly contradicts itself.” “But how the relation can stai^ 
to the qualities is, on the other hand, Unintelligible. If it is 
nothing to the qualities, then they are not related to it at 
all ; and, if so, as we saw, they have ceased to be qualities, 
and their relation is a nonentity. But if it is something to 
them, then clearly we now shall require a new connecting 
relation. For the relation hardly can be the mere adjective 
of one or both of its terms; or "at least as such it seems 
indefensible. And, being something itself, if it does not 
itself bear a relation to the terms, in what intelligible way 
will it succeed in being anything to them ? ” This process 
also is endless. 

The dilemma assumes that a relation must b€P either 

c 

“ nothing ” or “ something ” to the qualities ; and then comes 
proof that it can be neither ; therefore, the notion is unin- 
telligible. But the whole process depends upon our forgetting 
the original position that terms and relations imply one 

another. When it is said, “ If it [the relation] is nothing 

[or something] to the qualities,” are we to understand by 
“ it ” the relation considered in abstraction from the qualities, 
or the relation in actuality along with the qualities ? 

In the latter sense (the only legitimate one) the supposition 
is — 'if the relation of qualities is to be nothing to the qualities 
as related, they are not related at all ; if something, we require 
a new connecting relation.’ But these horns are only made of 
paper :cfor the relation of qualities and the qualities as related 
are the same thing; so that the supposition of one being 

notiiing to- the other, or of their needing further relation, is 

merely supererogatory. 

I^ on the other hand, we arec to understand by it ” the 
relation considered in abstraction frem the qualities, this” is 
precisely what has been condemned (quite justly) as a “ folse 
abetraotioiL” Yet now it is ^^Kadbed as l^ing something 
itself” and “bearing a relatidh to the terms,” apart from 
whixdi, we have just been tiki, it;^oannot be oonodved at aJL 
The m the author, after hairing declared teimsi and 
relations/ taksat sef^n^ to be false abstsaeticnm/^ atiU <a 
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victim the natural illusiga that separate words imply 
separate things, and that therefore terms and relations must 
be such things. His whole argument is a misapplication of 
the ' T^iird Man’:;, which always consists in showing that a 
certain position involves the '' finding new relations without 
end,'^ But the position against which this objection is valid 
is always a denial in some form that ' relation of terms ’ is 
ultimate : such a position as Plato's Idea, or Green's Self- 
consciousness, or Spencer’s Absolute. The ' Third Man ' shows 
that relation of terms is ultimate ; and the third cj^apter of 
Appearance and Reality shows the same thing ; but this is a 
very different matter from the showing that * relation of terms' 
is unintelligible, which was the point to be proved. 

Some light maj^ be thrown upon this matter if, instead of 
illustrating related terms by A-B, we take a particular case, 
such as greenness and transparency, terms related as coinhering 
in emerald. Suppose it to be said that we may take either 
term and '"compare it with the relation, say, greenness with 
coinherence ; and that as the relation of difference then 
emerges, we may again take this and compare it with either 
term ; and so on. But there are some oversights in this 
dialectic. For, first, in comparing coinherence with greenness 
we are not comparing a relation with a term ; coinherence has 
become a term in the act of comparison. To overlook this is 
to assume that relations are self-existent things or species ; 
whereas they are functions of thought, so that a relation of 
terms in one process may be the term of a relation in another. 
But^ secondly, the relation of difference emerging from the 
above comparison, is not a new fact ; for it was involved in 
the original thought of greenness as a quality related to 
another by coinherence. This rests upon the classification of 
the* elements of thought according ro their functions into 
terms and relations ; and this is justifiable because separation 
by abstiWJtion is po proof of real separateness," 

The ^bfltract consideration ’of terms and relations is only 
possible by means of language. • We have here the extreme 
case of the ^ distinction of reason.’ Starting fromjbhe position 
that Jt^tion of Terms is ultimate for thought, there is no 
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difficulty in seeing how either terms or relations may acquire 
Hk quasi-independenoe. We need only reflect that, though 
there are no terms unrelated, yet each term may stand in 
many different relations to other terms. Hence it is inde- 
pendent, of any particular relation or relationship ; and this is 
the nearest we can get to its heing as distinct from its leing 
related. Similarly, any general relation is independent of any 
particular terms. As red is unlike yellow and also unlike 
green, and yellow is unlike green and also unlike blue ; and 
as the tone C is unlike D, and D unlike E, and so on through 
all orders of phenomena; it becomes possible, by means of words, 
to think of Unlikeness apart from any given contrast, although 
without supposing some terms the word is meaningless, or (as 
F. H. Bradley admirably expresses it) it is a “ false absti^tion/’ 

He says, “ The conclusion to which I am brought is that 
a relational way of thought — any one that move* by the 
machinery of terms and relations — must give appearance and 
not truth.” And with this position, if it means that relational 
thought can yield only relative not absolute truth, I have no 
quarrel ; for it is a familiar doctrine of the good old-fashioned 
Empirical Philosophy. And I agree heartily when he adds : 
" Our intellect ” (that is, the Absolutist's intellecit) " has been 
condemned to confusion and bankruptcy”; for, in fact, it 
never yet honoured a single draught. 

The Absolute, I believe, is a whole without internal 
contradiction ; and knowledge of the Universe as a whole will 
not beoobtained in this or the next generation, even if thought 
do not involve on infinite regress. Whether our knowledge 
involves an internal contradiction, is indeed a serious question ; 
but an infinite regress is not an internal contradiction. And, 
odd as it may seem, relation is the one thing that can never 
be self^jontradictory ; for the Principle of Contradiction runs ; 
It is impossible for anything to be and not be in the same 
relation. ' The principle, ther^ore, applies to terms as related, 
and assumes the validity of illation ; and this is the same 
thing as to mj, what is obfimis ahd trite, that the validity of 
relation be denied, except by a judgment that takes it 

for gxanfod. 
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§ 3, If the concept of Relation is clear and valid in the 
sense of being free from internal contradiction, it still remains 
to inquire into its objective validity : do the relations 
established in Etpperception correspond with Reality ? We 
saw in Chap. VI. (§1) that Spencer disputes this. In the 
passage there quoted he says, that our sense of the difference 
of two colours corresponds with nothing in the outward fact ; 
for it is merely a change of our consciousness, whilst the 
colours remain unchanged. From the context, however, it 
appears that by two colours ” Spencer means two " objective 
agencies unknown and unknowable” {Frinz. of Psych. § 93). 

It is of no use to ask how any one can know that unknow- 
able agencies are two, are mutually independent and are 
unchari^ed. It is a desperate question. But confining 
ourselves to a consideration of the correspondence between 
Judgment and Empirical Reality, I venture to say that, when 
two colours — say red and blue — side by side are seen by us 
to be different, to find whether or not there is any conscious- 
ness of them and of their difference other than that of organic 
Subjects, is a problem, if not a very prosperous one, and not 
an occasion for dogma. • 

Further, to speak of the relation of such colours, “as \^0 
think it, being nothing else than a change of our state,” is to 
give a very inadequate account of the matter. Such may 
have been the germ of relational cognition in primitive 
organic consciousness, but for us at present the consciousness 
of red and blue is an essential part of the consciousness (rf their 
diflference. Sense-qualities, from the multiplicity of their 
relations in an experience coinciding with the differentiation 
of the organism, have become independent of any particular 
relations. They cannot be Resolved into relations ; the older 
doctrine of Psychological Relativity, according to which even 
every sensation varied with its context, was much overstated : 
it Confused the sensation witlj the relations in which it is 
known. But the progress of organic consciousness is toward 
fuller and more definite knowleflg^ : manifestly, red and blue 
tod the other sense-qualities exist in Empirical# Reality, and 
ou^ perception of their differences is based upon that fact. In 
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other words, things are objectively different, whether there is 
an objective non-organic consciousnesa of their difference, or 
whether non-organic consciousnesa is non-relative. 

The validity of Relations, as corresponding with facts of 
Empirical Reality, is confirmed by tracing the correspondence 
back into the Conceptual System. That the grounds of our 
relative judgments are facts and not merely cognitions, is 
implied in all scientific inquiries, and confirmed by every 
verification of any hypothesis or calculation according to the 
Physical Method. That the Demiurgus, as Plato puts it, 
mingled the Same and the Other with the essence of the 
World, is not a mere hypostatisation of intelligence or of the 
principles of explanation ; it is the condition of intelligence 
and of the Worlds Self-knowledge. o ^ 

§ 4. Terms that may be related are all things whatsoever : 
bodies and their qualities, sensations and all subjective modes, 
positions in time and space and all relations themselves. 
Relations related have, of course, their own terms, express or 
implied, which may be other relations with further terms. 
It is not to be understood that all pairs of terms may be 
related in all ways : a body cannot bb definitely like a pleasure ; 
a position in time cannot be sequent to a position in space : 
but any terms that are not related in other ways are still 
different in a common consciousness : and this common ground 
of all comparison in consciousness is signified by the differ- 
entiation of all sense-organs from a common origin in the cells 
□f the bpithebum, and by the co-ordination of all organs of the 
cortex. • 

Hume unfortunate in describing Difference as " rather 
a negation of relation than anything real and positive ” ; 
For certainly it is as ?-eal and positive as Likeness ; and, 
although less fruitful in positive results, it is, as Henry Sidg- 
wick shows {Fhilo^ffhy, its Scope and Belaiions, Lect. I: § 3), 
squally important to Philosophy Speucer'cg view that Dif- 
Fetenoe is primordial in conscibusliess, aud that Likens is at 
first of a^oomparatively n^gitiW character, as the cancella- 
t^n of a Diffidence Port VI. chap, xxiy.), is in- 

; but U^physios is chiefly c<»eu3ern^ witii mature 
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and explidt judgments in apperceptive consdouaness. There 
Likeness and DifiFerence are upon the same footing : both clear,. 

baying its distinctive feeling, ndther resolvable into the 
mere absence of the other. 

Apperceptive consciousness and the analysis of judgment 
and reality into terms and relations seems to be possible only 
by means of some sort of language or appropriate signs. It 
is indeed eui important truth that relationality is implicit in 
perception and in all modes of organic consciousness ; but it is 
questionable whether the highest sub-human mammalia are 
capable of explidtly recognising it; picture -thinking (or 
‘reception') seems to limit their powers (see Lloyd Morgan's 
ComparoUive Psychology y chap. xiv.). Even in the simpler 
forms <rf language^ the apparatus of comparative thought is 
extremely imperfect, and is eked out by gesticulation ; and the 
growth of language is marked by nothing more emphatically 
than by increasing power of expressing relation : whether by 
more precisely determining the relative places of words, by 
inflections, by specialised words (prepositions, conjunctions, 
etc.), or by the differentiation of names for relations themselves 
(equality, coexistence, etc.), <a process continually carried further 
in scientific terminology. 

As for the names of relations, they are derived from con- 
crete terms and point to perceptual comparison as the original 
ground of thought. Likeness is from A.S. lie, the body ; alike 
(AS. 07 ]lic) indicates agreement tested by superposition. So, 
‘it likes me' means, it suits or fits me. Equal is ‘as ’one'; 
same, similar, resembling, simultaneous, all primarily meant 
' together,' hence matched ; whilst different meant ‘ put 
asunder.' Comparison, in short, as the word itself suggests, 
begins with an actual distribmtion or arrangement of objects ; 
an<f, as we now see in a Museum, this is still necessary to exact 
knowledge. Yet, contrary to every one’s experience, it has been 
supposed that relational words ajibserve the expression of pure 
thought: so that bad Metaphysics, rather than Mythology, 
deserves to be called a “ disease <ff language." 

The iket is that the Categories take their rise in human 
perception, — which is not a separate thing from human 
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understanding, and therefore may itself be classificatory and 
apperceptive, — in the direct attentive consciousness (at once 
analytic and synthetic) of Empirical Beality.- This is the 
strength of Kant's position, that the Categories constitute 
Nature, for there they must be sought and justified. But 
Kant treats them as primarily forms of pure understanding ; 
and so can never bring them home to the experience of the 
individual, except by the vicarious Imagination. 

To attempt to systematise the Categories by abstract 
reason has the worst character of Scholasticism. It assumes 
the possibility of a purely deductive method, but there is no 
such thing as abstract deduction ; every logical process arises 
out of unfathomable depths of experience. In this sense 
Empiricism is re-establishei The term ^ Empiricism,* indeed, 
is now sometimes used as if it stood for a doctrine of the 
complete passivity of the Subject in experience. But this 
makes it meaningless ; for such was not the position of Locke 
or Mill, and cannot be the position of any physiologist. If 
' Empiricism ’ is thus employed by those who are essentially 
Empiriciats but wish to avoid classification, I sympathise 
with any one who dislikes being* labelled. The name of a 
School is usually a nickname for each of its members. But 
I do not sympathise with the avoidance of a nickname by 
any one who does not repudiate it also for hifl allies. Let 
every man take what name he pleases without prejudice to 
others ; or let him, if he likes, like a savage, oonc^l his true 
name*^ avoid cursing and incantation. 

To look for the Categories in Empirical Reality saves us 
from the absurdity of presuming that the system of them 
(that is, of ^he World) already exists finished and round for 
human reason. We ipust oftea ask not merdy Low the 
Categories are thought but how they ought to be ; ^oe 
many scientific controversies ate concerned with definitions — 
as of ' force,' 'cause,' 'speciee,'-^nd such controversies can never 
be ended except in full view of the perceptual World ; which 
to explain is the test of thb 6onc{!ptual system. 

The apjjeal to experience also saves us from the whim of 
attempting a linear deduction or any formal scheme of the 
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Categoriea. Not only in psychological history but also in 
logical dependence^ the Categories branch out in all directions, 
like a family tree, from common roots. No doubt it would 
be a relief to arrange them in a square, like the elements ; or 
in a (nrcle, like ^the serpent, tail in mouth. Dichotomy seems 
to save the labour of learning anything ; triads lend a colour 
of romance to pure reason. But the expectation of greater 
symmetry than exists in Nature, is justly classed by Bacon 
amongst the Idols of the Tribe. 

§ 5. If the category of Relation is clear, it cannot be by 
force of definition ; for, of course, the ultimate form of all 
cognition cannot be itself defined. And the same is true of 
Likeness and Difference, and even of their specific modes in 
simple ^dgments ^f Time, Quality and Quantity. They are 
abstract intuitions, analytic growths (according to the universal 
process of abstraction) from the experience in which they are 
implicit, and where they are now perceived by their own 
assimilative power. 

According to speculative Psychology, the beginning of 
organic consciousness is a change of consciousness ; and this 
implies (a) a Succession of states, which in the course of 
mental development becomes known as a Difference and 
Succession in Time ; and (fe) a difference of states, which 
becomes known as a Difference of Quality or of Quantity. 
In adult consciousness every experience either involves a 
change, and therefore Succession and Difference ; or, if 
Difference be instantaneously apprehended, it is by an wgan 
whioh has been developed and trained to interpret simultaneous 
experience as equivalent to that which originally could only 
be learnt in succession. And differences are still most clearly 
apprehended when experienced in imijediate succession. In 
such experience therefore, whether the Difference or the 
Sucoeesioh is attended to, depends upon the direction of our 
interest. Whether the difference is of Quality or Quantity, 
is an ultimate contrast of experience : Quality has not here 
the sense of ' reference to a Siibstlwfce,' but is a certain aspect 
of terms that may vary in certain ways, in coptraat with 
anotiu^ iisp^t of these terms (or others) that vary in the 

13 
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characteristic way of Quantity, that ia, more or less. There 
is no defining power in these sentenoes: all the expressions 
imply one another. 

Eelations of Time are : — 

(1) Succession, or Difference of Time. 

(2) Contiguity, or immediate Succession. 

(3) Interval, where succession is not immediate and we 

are interested in the terminal changes. 

(4) Duration, where we are interested in the experience 

that fills the intervaL 

(6) Simultaneity, or Likeness in Time; a relation applic- 
able only to events, not implying place or more 
than instantaneous duration. 

(6) Co-existence, or Likeness in Time, predicated of bodies, 

qualities, or positions in space, and compatible 
with unequal duration of the terms. 

(7) Coinherence, a relation especially of the qualities of 

a body, generally implying coexistence, but not 
necessarily. 

Eelations of Quality are indicated by several names whose 
precise reference has never been determined. Even Likeness 
is ambiguous; but I cannot enter here upon a long psycho- 
logical discussion. Whoever would examine the matter should 
turn to K B. Titchener's Instructor s Manned of Exp. Psych. 
§14, and the references there given. 

(1) Likeness and Difference are the most ^neral ex- 

preaaions of qualitative comparison. 

(2) Sameness is the relation of terms that in respect 

of Quality are indistinguishable ; whether (a) the 
successive moments of a continuous simple experience 
(a red light^, or (5) ^experiences separate in time 
or place (two red lights); or (c) groups of the 
same qualities related in the same ways. ' Identity ' 
is eometimee nse^^ in all these tenses, but should 
^ (I think) he reserved for the persistence of concrete 
things. ^ ^ 

. (3) Sh^ilarity is compatible with some DiffBarence, and 
H etems to imply a less Hififerwee than sdme pther. 
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If any Quality ia perceived to undergo a slow 
change, it presents at first a slight Difference, 
but still a Similarity, until at last a state is 
reached which presents a decided Difference. We 
have appropriate names for the distinguishable 
places in such a series ; it presents degrees of 
Similarity and Difference until we reach a 

(4) Contrast, or a striking Difference upon a common 

ground of Similarity. 

(5) Resemblance seems to mean a relation of concrete 

things, the same or similar in some qualities, 
differing in others, when our interest in the Likeness 
preponderates. 

If tfiis seems to^be the road to pedantry, I shall probably 
atone for venturing upon it by not observing such distinctions 
myself ; but fallacies arise from neglecting them ; thought 
cannot be clear if language is indiscriminate. 

Quality of sensation (say, heat) remaining the same, its 
Quantity may change, grow more or less intensive or extensive : 
this is Degree or Amount. Quantity of sensation remaining 
equal, its Quality may change (say, from blue to green). As 
to Time r Simultaneity, Interval, Duration, and Coexistent 
Positions in Space imply also relations of Quantity, that is, 
Equality, or More and Less. 

The quj^litative Likeness of Relations is called Analogy. 


" II. Qualitative Eelations 

• 

§ 6. The Categories take their rise in human perception, from 
whii^i they are partially released by language. In the ex- 
perienoe of Reality things and their qualities coexist, or succeed 
one another and change^ and are of this or that kind ; that is 
to say, are alike ox'unlike (a) in.Cime, (6) in Quality. Hence 
follow two series of Concepts^ that ^have an astonishing pro- 
nunence in the history of Philosophy. From the unanalysed 
eiperienoe of relative permanence and change •issues the 
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Changeable 

Becoming 

Potential 

Possible 

Contingent 


UndiangQftble 
Enduring 
Actual ^ 
Impossible 
Necessary 


Frotn the experience that things are of various kinds, and 
kinds of kinds, in Nature issues the series : — 


Thing 

Specimen 

Event 

Particular 

Matter 

Phenomenon 


Nothing 
Species — Genus 
Law 

Universal 

Form 

Substance 


Having thus arranged such words, siof^ple inspection may 
convince us, that to treat them as of independent import is a 
delusion. We must briefly review them. 

§ 7. As for Change, it has always been regarded as the 
enemy of knowledge and felicity. But so common a concept 
lies open to misconstruction from its indiscriminate usage. 
That something changes, and that there is a change in some- 
thing, may easily be taken as Equivalent expressions; but 
they are very different. That there is a change in something 
frequently implies that the ' something' still retains on the 
whole its identity : that something changes implies no such 
thing, hut rather denies it. Hence ' that something changes ’ 
is the more appropriate expression for describing the experience 
{Kari iraffos:) in which one quality disappears and is succeeded 
by another: whilst ^that there is a change in something' 
rather suggests a process in some concrete whole, one or more 
of whose qualities may change although, in some relevant 
way, it may still bea? the saitfe name ; like Timon, wljo is 
still the son of Echecratides t^ugh he was happy once and 
now is grey. Neither of these meanings is self-contradictory. 

However abstract th^ coc^cept of Change, it is steeped in 
sentimeni). If to any one who should complain that all things 
change, I were to reply, ' .^nd a good job, \oo \ ' — he would 
count me e ruffian. Tet wh^t is it that is good enough to 
last for "evert Perhaps if Spase is limited, the Infinite can 
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only be expressed in Time. But in unhappy ages men see 
their native country decadent, as happened to Plato. The 
decline of our own powers begins at last for all of us, and in 
our memories pleasurable images fill most of the old rooms. 
Then t^iere is the pernicious and fatal desire of rest and ease. 
Again, there is bereavement ; there are premonitions of death ; 
there are affections, and labours unfulfilled, and the instinct to 
persist in being, and egotism resenting to make room for 
others. Few are content with the permanence of the Universe, 
and understanding, and acquiescence, and the intellectual love 
of Grod. 

Indeed, does not Change frustrate understanding along 
with our other hopes ? It has been thought so ; and the 
Unchangeable has been proclaimed the only true object of 
knowledge and the Keality of things — the Idea, the nuTic 
Siam ; whilst the apparent succession of events has been said 
to warrant only opinion and even to be an illusion of our 
perceptive constitution, or the parallax of our own inconstancy. 
The Eeality some one has compared to a row of pillars, which 
seem to us to move because we are condemned to be always 
passing by them. This hypothesis will presently recur ; but 
if it were true, the progress of investigation ought to have led 
to a static instead of a more and more dynamic view of 
Nature, by which we seek in laws of change the explanation 
of what seems even the least changeable. And it has already 
been show^ that Transcendent Keality is in Time, and that 
nothing else can be conceived to be manifested in Enipirical 
Eeajity. Even the creation and sustentation of the world by 
divine Power ^must be considered as an activity implying 
change ; and one may learn from the theology “of Cudworth 
that it is not in this attribute that the Divine Being is 
undhangeable, but in Thought. Now Thought unchangeable 
may be manifest in unchangeable Laws ; for it is not the 
object but the fojm of knowledge that is unchangeable suh 
specie eternitatis ; it matters ifbt whether in the thought of 
God or man. • • • 

Becoming is a less abstract concept than Change, for it 
more strongly implies termini a quo and ad quern ^ with the 
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saggwtion that such termini are at lecist r 6 latiyel 7 enduring ; 
Idtliough the Enduring can only be relative, ainoe change is, 
in truth, all prevailing amongst the modes of Existence, and 
all beginnings and endings are selections of interest and 
distinctions of thought. At this height of abstraction birth 
and death are the same thing. 

As the object of knowledge is changeable, but the form of 
knowledge is unchangeable ; bo Becoming is a character of 
experience and Reality, not of laws or concepts themselves. 
If we add to or substract from a concept it does not become 
another ; we merely make a fresh one, the old remaining. 
Each concept is an identity ; and this is the logical meaning 
of the Principle of Identity. Still a concept, though un- 
changeable, cannot be called enduring ; for Time is irrelevant : 
it is therefore eternal. 

When we consider any process of Becoming, 0 to D, C is 
called the Potentiality of D, and D the Actuality of C : not 
that either has a greater reality than the other ; for all 
things that exist are actual ; and C is admitted to be the 
Actuality of a foregoing B, and so on. The distinction, 
therefore is essentially relative ; and the relativity is imperfect. 
Not to abuse it, we must observe that B (say the seed of a 
tree, or a cloud about to fall in rain) is not by itself the 
Potentiality of C, but only under favourable conditiona 

The truth is that the interest has gone out of these old 
Categories of Heracleitus and Aristotle ; they "are vague 
anticipations of Causation and of the processes known to 
natural science. Motion, conversion of energy, chemistry, 
organic metabolism ; it is these things that give definite 
meaning to Change, Becoming, Potential and Actual ; and for 
a logiman to discuss under vagi^ and antiquated terms the 
truth of Nature in geWral, without knowing anything in 
particular, is too comic an enterihise to be carried on much 
longer. ^ 

§ 8. Mudi die same may be said of the Poarible and 
Imposrible, Contingent and Ndoeaaary. In fact logidanfl have 
given up the attempt to treat, by their own old n^etbods the 
llodality <4 substituted outlines of the 
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Theory of Probabilitiea Lc^cally, Possible is anything that 
is ooQceiYabldj and any oombination of attributes is conceiy- 
able that is not self-contradictory. But this only means 
that it is possible to think of it, not that any corresponding 
indiridiial is possible in reality or eyen in imagination. Each 
attribute of a concept is derived from perception, and there- 
fore must comply with the forma of perceptual consciousness, 
that is, it must be capable of entering into relations of Like- 
ness, Difference, Succession and Coexistence with the rest of 
experience ; but it does not follow that the combination of 
attributes in a concept occurs or can occur in Nature : for 
example, centaur, ghost, planetary influence, phlogiston. Every 
new concept or hypothesis is a regrouping of elements of 
knowledge that have severally a perceptual ground : its truth 
depends upon whether the concept corresponds as a whole 
with peal, if hitherto unrecognised, groupings in Empirical 
Reality. 

Referred to Empirical Reality, the Possible is that which 
agrees with the laws of Nature, and of which the causes and 
conditions exist or are to exist ; but, in this sense, whatever 
is possible is also Necessajy. 

The Impossible is, logically, the self-contradictory ; and 
this is the meaning of the Principle of Contradiction : physic- 
ally, it is whatever does not agree with the laws of Nature, or 
of which the causes and conditions have no existence. 
Obviously, the Impossible-to-be is the same as the Necessary- 
not- to-be. 

■ 

, Except in the formal interpretation of Conditional Propo- 
sitions, Contingency has no specially logical significance. 
Physically considered, whatever is possible but not yet extant, 
is contingent upon the occurence of its causes. But unless 
iti causes exist at some tim^ it canifot be contingent ; whilst 
whenever they do exist it is necessary. The character of 
Necessity has been discussed in Chap. IV. § 4. 

Thus the Cat^ries of •Possibility, Impossibility, Con- 
tingcnoyi Neoe8^ity, have only •subjective value : things seem 
Possible or Contingent when we do not know enough about 
them JiO; see that they are Impossible or Nedessary. And, 
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furth^, the Changeable, the Becoming, the Potential and 
the Actual, ar© all Necessary as to their existence, and 
as to the time, place and manner of existence they are 
Unchangeable. 

From this position, the notion of a nunc stana looks not 
unattractive, for the concrete system of the World in which 
every part is necessary becomes here more prominent than the 
abstract Time in which everything is contingent. We must 
remember that Time is the form of Consciousness, and that 
Consciousness is the only known Eeality. Still, objective 
existence is not merely present existence, the tense of 
predication : to forget this makes people afraid to die ; afraid, 
that is, of losing hold of the pyschological Now. But, as 
Spinoza says, there is necessarily in God an idea of each 
human body under the form of Eternity. ^Whatever belongs 
to past or future has existence or Eeality, neither more nor 
less than the present. None but the most immediate Solipsist 
can dispute this. Whoever admits that there is any present 
existence beyond perception, must on the same grounds admit 
that past and future exist or are real, namely, by universal 
integration and continuity. ^ 

§ 9. The usefulness of the word Thing depends upon its 
vagueness : to define would only spoil it. Still, we may say 
that the notion of a Thing implies that it can be recognised, 
and that it ia somehow different from all others. Any given 
Thing is said to exist, and the predication of this fact is called 
an Existential Proposition hr Judgment, as if it involved 
nothing further. But everything exists in some determinate 
part of Space and Time, which is conditioned by, and exclusive 
of, every others part. 

On the removal of any given ^hing something else holds, 
its place : this experience is the ground of the Principle hf 
Excluded Middla We cannot say^ in general what that 
something will be ; but there is no such experience as 
nonentity, th^ common uncrit&al acceptation of ^ Nothing ’ : 
it is a self-contradictory a suppomtitious offspring of 

tine negative particle. There is always something or other 
;This reflection, far from being frivolous, is. 
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BO important that it aocompaniea every exact investigation. 
When in the ordinary careless life one says ^ on opening the 
cupboard there was nothiog there ’ (that is, nothing of the kind 
required), such an expression represents a double experience : 

(1) in th^ absence of the thing required, something else is 
perceived — this is a Diffference ; (2) there is a failure of expected 
Likeness : the seeker had a mental phantasm of the thing 
wanted (or, at least, a symbol of it and a preparedness to 
recognise it), and the perceptual satisfaction of this expectation 
is denied him. The latter experience, as the more interesting; 
absorbs the whole attention, and is generalised in the term 
Nothing, or non-satisfaction of any expectation whatever ; but 
of expectations based upon definite experience there is no such 
univerftal failure. 

The philosophers have taken up the problem of Nothing, 
and it suits some of them perfectly ; but the best essay upon 
it is Henry Fielding’s, Kant distinguishes four kinds of 
Nothing, according to Quantity, Quality, Relation and Modality 
{K. d. r. V. — end of Transcendental Analytic ') : 

(1) There may be a conception of an object that cannot be 
found in experience, such as noumena, or a supposed new 
force in Nature. 

But here we have a confusion of ideas, for though the 
conception of ngumena, as such, involves no contradiction, the 
conception of them as given in experience does : in experience, 
therefore, 'they are logically impossible, and not on the same 
foot as a supposed new force that involves no contr^iction, 
altjiough it may be physically impossible. Such a supposed 
but indiscoverable force is a case of disappointed expectation, 
and one always finds something else. 

(2) The conception of Ihe absence of an object, such as 
cold, or shadow. 

But these examples are definite experiences, by no means 
Nothing ; and, j-part from examples, the conception of an 
object that is absent is a disappointed expectation. 

(3) The form of intuition without content — pure space, or 

pure time. 

But there are no such forms of intuition apai't from 
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expeadauoa The perception of space hr time inTOlvea a 
kiiiffisthesis, and so does the representation of them. 

(4) The object of a aelf-contradictorj concept, €uch as a 
figure bounded hj two straight lines. 

But the object of a self-contradietoiy concept is itself a 
self-contradictory concept : where there is self-contradiction no 
concept has been formed : and self-contradiction can only be 
called Nothing in so far as the frustrated endeavour to frame 
a concept resembles disappointed expectation in seeking an 
object. 

There are not, then, four Nothings, but one Nothing; and 
that is generalised from one side only of our experience of the 
absence of things expected, namely, from the merely subjective 
side, to the neglect of the objective and real side oi that 
experience, that something else is there. ’Hence the meta- 
physical conception of Nothing is the Indefinite Other. Now 
the Indefinite Other is always matter of experience, but the 
noomenon never is : therefore, the noumenon is not the 
Indefinite Other ; that is, transcendent Reality, or Being, is 
not Nothing, If the noumenon has often disappointed the 
expectations of those who sought it,jbhat was because they had 
not noticed that whatever is discoverable must be within 
consciousness, whilst the transcendent Real always lies beyond. 
Their expectation of finding such Reality was not based upon 
any foregoing experience of it ; for, on the other hand, it is 
never Something. In short, we cioiiiot do better than agree 
with tt^ Bhagamd-gita, that Brahm is neither Sat nor Asat. 

AR concrete things compared together have resistance 
and extension in common. Add Space, and compare, and 
only the common attribute of extension remains. Add plea- 
sure, or relations of Succession, md again compare, and t^ere 
is no Common quality o^ connotation, no one distinguiilmBle 
mode of consciousness left, but onl^ comparison itself ; that 
is, relation of Difference. On account of the ^supposed empti- 
ness of the ^abstract of All lliiiigs, it has been identified 
with tbe imoriticid Nothings l^onentity, but, in &ct it is 
Gonsdausness itself or absolute Reality* And i||^ is not the 
bidefinitoOtli^liut thediamr^ Dividing 
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All Things, the Simmttm Gtnus, bj dichotomy, with any 
assignable fuThdamerUm^, we have Something or Other, 
Nothing, therefore, is not on a foot with the Summum Genus, 
but is a oo^ter-claas, infinite term, or remainder, relative to 
a given^pecies, or Something, 

It may be said, If Nothing is the Other^ how can it be 
true that ' Nothing can come of Nothing ' ? For does not each 
thing come of another ? I suppose, in the ancient maxim 
the Nothing that is for ever barren, means Nonentity, a mere 
grammatical negation. But it is still true if we understand 
Nothing as the Indefinite Other, for no one thing has an 
indefinite antecedent. The material World does not aiise from 
the Other in objective existence, namely, Space. Objective 
Existence, the Phenomenon, does not spring from the Other 
in experience, nai&ely, the subjective processes now contrasted 
with it ; and to experience as a whole there is no Other in 
experience. Concerning Nothing, then, and its true inwardness, 
may so much suffice. 

§ 10. That Things are alike in some ways and unlike in 
others is the fact of Species in Nature, and the likeness and 
unlikenesa of Species is the fact of Genera ; that is to say. 
Species have no other existence in Nature than in the resem- 
blances of Things. A Thing, considered els exhibiting the 
qualities of any specific resemblance, is called a Specimen. A 
statement of the specific resemblance is a Definition .of the 
Name of* any Species or of its connotation, and therefore a 
Limitation of its denotation, that is, of the things thaj; can be 
ccyMidered Specimens. The thought of a Species, usually by 
its name and, more precisely, according to the Definition, is a 
Concept, ' 

The Concept of a Speciis being unchangeable, it may seem 
a* matter of course that it should te perdurably represented 
by specimens in Nature. A brief experience seems to confirm 
this assumptioi^ and then there may easily arise the notion 
of Clasedficatory Sciences in ^ich all things are to be arranged 
according to Genera and Specisap Ancient Idealism, too, was 
bes^ by the prejudice that since the Concept or Science is 
it must have, either in or abdVe Nature, an 
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oiichangeable object. More comprehensiye expenence shows, 
however, that not only everything but every kind of thing 
has a determinate existence in time : and that, therefore, any 
^^ven Species may oease to be represented by specimens in 
that present time during which men can think and have 
concepts. A Species, then, does not exist perdurably, and yet 
it has a permanent existence within certain limits of time, 
and this is the grain of truth to be found in the older doctrines. 

But if a Species comes at a certain time into existence, 
and again comes to an end, to sum up its characteristics in a 
Definition is not an adequate Science of it ; we must also 
know the conditions of its coming to birth and death, and 
therefore of its having such and such characteristics. Hence 
a scientific classification is only a preparation for Scienoc. 

The words genera and species are apt to suggest plants 
and animals, but we are here dealing with merely logical 
categories. Whenever anything is definable by its likeness to 
other things, there is a species. The coming or going of any 
such thing, or any modification of it, is an Event, and the 
statement of the conditions under which it comes or goes is a 
Law. As a specimen is to a Definition, so is an event to a 
Law, and Laws have no other existence in Nature than in the 
resemblances of events. Hence, again, though a Law, as 
conceived, is unchangeable or eternal, yet it may be represented 
by events in Nature only during some definite period of time. 
Therefore, Definitions and Laws do not deternline the 
existence of anything, but only describe it : inasmuch as they 
remain in thought unchanged, whether any facts agreeing with 
them exist or not in present time. 

As there eOre species and genera and still wider classes, 
according to the more or less resemblance of specimen^ so 
Laws are of less or greater generality according to the ^reat^r 
or less resemblance of events. The greater the gen^lity, 
the longer the period of time during which a^^Kind or Law is 
lealised in Nature, The more Complex Kinds have the less 
duration. Not only animals <an^« plants, but all inorganic 
integcatioiis, even the chemical atoms, may be supposed to 
Imve a begins^ and a diasol^tiom The anment beli^ in a 
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Great Year of tha World, durijig which all things and all 
kinds of things, even the gods or (in modem prose) the Laws 
of Nature, are bom and reabsorbed, has been renewed by the 
doctrine of Evolution. All things rush down into the maw 
of Siva; that is to'say, they are resolved into Protyle. And 
if the existence and character of all bodies is conditional and 
transitory, so is the realisation of all Laws that are dependent 
upon the collocations presented by such bodies. 

It is, therefore, rash to draw up a list of Categories of 
Absolute Reason as necessarily determining the nature of 
the Universe. There may be some temptation to put down 

(1) the conditions of Knowledge, Likeness, and Difference; 

(2) the relations of Time, Space, and Number, which are 
independent of any particular concrete existence ; (3) Protyle 
and the Laws of whatever dynamic conditions prevail in 
Protyle. These last Categories have not yet been definitely 
embodied in our new mythology, though the process may have 
been begun by our Hesiod, Ernst Haeckel, in his Riddle of the 
Universe (cf. chaps, xii.-xiii.). If there should not be sufi&cient 
grounds for an inductive treatment of such things, the pos- 
sibility would remain not only that the scheme of the World 
is never repeated, but even that such Laws as those of gravita- 
tion or of constant proportions are only realised in the present 
Great Year. 

Greneralising the correlatives, Specimen and Species,- Event 
and Law, we find the contrast of Particular and Universal. 
A particular Thing or Event is this or that, exists iiere and 
n»w, or there and then : determinate time and place are its 
indicative characters. It is further constituted by qualities 
and relations to everything else, and these’ qualities and 
relations, so far as they ♦are the^ ground of resemblances, 
are Universals. Such even is its time, for at the same time 
there are many things in different places, and such also is its 
place, for in th0 same place t^ere are many things at different 
times; it is only by time anft place together that a Particular 
is determined, since this dharScUfer is different for each. But 
this character colours all its other qualities^ and relations, 
makiDg them all grounds of difference as Well as of resemblance: 
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for orample, the whiteneas of two shillings may the same, 
hat ifl not identical. We cannot conceive how it should be 
so, but we perceive it plainly enough: it belongs to the 
^Empirical Reality of things. 

Since the qualities and. relations of every Particular are 
infinite, it cannot be logically defined; since its localisation 
is r^tive to points of measurement, which again are relative 
to others ad infinitum (such is our present knowledge or 
ignorance) it cannot be mathematically defined ; and since 
every quality and relation of it carries a difference as well as 
a resemblance, it cannot be fully understood according to laws. 
Hence there can be no science of Particulars as such, but only 
so far as their essence can be expressed by the universality 
of their qualities and relations ; for differences aparff from 
resemblances do not constitute knowledge nor Nature. 

Such reflections have sometimes led metaphysicians to 
disparage the Particular as unreal, because it has not the 
character of an Universal, which is definite and unchangeable: 
forgetting that neither has the Universal the characters of 
the Particular, which is original, infinite and inexpugnable. 
Other metaphysicians, remembering these things, are for 
disparaging Universals as mere abstractions ; forgetting that 
human perception involves Universals, and that every valid 
Universal is an apprehension of experience. Every abstract 
principle is as truly a statement of matter-of-fact as the most 
detailed description of a battle or a beetle. Perhaps an 
education chiefly literary lays a man open to opposite errors: 
familiarity with abstractions may lead one to exaggerate tbeir 
independent value ; want of familiarity with the exact pro* 
cesses by which abstractions are elicited from experience may 
lead one, in a different to tiflat them as empty formulfg, 

that possibly, or even probably, are at war with the facts. 

§ 11. Any Particular may be coneddered (a) as of such a 
Kind, by a selection of certain i^mblances which it bears to 
certain others f or ^2) so far as it resembles things of many 
0r all Sindfl. In the tortnei the Kind to which it is 
asaigiied is Cfldle^ its Fcnm ; in the latter case, that by which 
% halon^i mie dass than to fo bcdled 
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Mattel, Taking /Form and Matter as correlatives, what is 
Matter in relation to one thing (pig-iron to knife-blades) may 
be Form in relation to another (pig-iron to iron), as in the 
logical Bubaltemation of genus and species. Taking Matter 
as opposed to Form and an utter privation of every character, 
we have the Indeterminate. Taking the doctrine of Form 
and Matter in connection with some vague notion of the 
development of Nature, we may identify the Indeterminate 
with Protyle, out of which all Forms ultimately emerge ; but 
in the more definite modern hypothesis of development Protyle 
is not exactly the Indeterminate, however hard to determine. 

Every Form is an universal, and Matter is also an 
universal, whether something less determinate in relation to a 
given J'orm, or in relation to all Forms quite indeterminate. 
Matter is regarded as distributed in space, as divisible and 
as '' informed in multitudinous ways to constitute Particulars. 
But the Indeterminate cannot be distributed, nor divided, nor 
informed, and no combination of universals. Form and Matter, 
can produce a Particular ; for, as we have seen, the Particular 
cannot be generated by conception, it belongs to Empirical 
Reality and can only boi perceived. Form and Matter are 
ways of considering Particulars, they are abstractions not 
elements. 

Materialism considers the Forms of Nature as changing, 
the Matter as persistent, because Materialism, like Empiricism, 
starts frofia perception, in which alone the change of Forms is 
manifest. It resorts to the notion of Matter as the common 
gTQUnd of Forms, but goes astray from the path of experience 
by forgetting that Matter is not something independent of 
perception. Matter, in fact, is a methodological Category ; it 
is for the physical sciencef to decide how it may best be 
de^edi as a means of understanding phenomena. 

Idealism considers the Forms as eternal, and Matter as 
something relat^yely unreal, iiyessantly changing as it passes 
through the Forms; becausrf Idealism starts from thought 
and tJto forms of thought ale universal and unchanging. But 
SU^-Forma are manifestly transi^t in experience, they have 
to as, in their true nature, transoenifent Re^ties ; 
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either per se, which is Absolute Idealism (Plato in the 
or in the Divine Mind, which is transceDdent 
Subjective Idealism (Cudworth). But neither of these* doctrines 
casts the faintest light upon the problems of human knowledge 
and empirical eiistence. For, however such Ideas exist, we 
cannot directlj know them, having no power of transcendent 
intuition but only powers of Emalysis and induction, according 
to the measure of our feeble raca If they stood before us we 
could only know them by compariscm; in our tables of instances 
they must be entered with the rest ; for the weakness of 
knowledge, whatever it is, lies in us not in the facts ; and, 
therefore, an Idea of truth unrealised would still appear to 
mock us. And as to Existence, Ideas cannot be the causes of 
phenomena, because they lie out of the order of causation, and 
their unchangeablenesa is repugnant to causation. Even the 
creative activity assumed by transcendent Subjectivism, belongs 
not to the Ideas but to the divine Power ; and if we carry 
the category of causation into the noumenal world even the 
divine Will becomes subject to it. Of course, Ideas of Laws 
have no more energy than Ideas of Species. And they can 
no more be the essence than the causes of phenomena, for how 
C8^n the essence of things exist in separation from them ? Or 
if the doctrine be adopted that Forms are not transcendent (a 
mere reduplication of existence) but i mma nent in phenomena, 
each universal identical in all its manifestations, there is the 
difficulty that in different times and places there cahnot exist 
an Uniyersal numerically one, but only the same according to 
the definition such as analysis may give ; and to dispute this 
is to deny the reality of Time and Space, and then the Forms 
become again transcendent. But we have seen that experience 
is real Finally, since Forms caiAaot explain the failures and 
shortcomings of Nature, or the accidents of things, these atw 
attributed either to Matter, and then that shapeless shadow is 
endowed with quality and eneggy ; or else tq Necessity or to 
Ahriman, and this leads to FatMism, Manicheism, and Devil- 
wor^ip, o p 

Nevertheleag, one Idea is indispensable to speculative 
philoaophy^ tranaoendent Substance or Being. And it 
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has, I am sorry lio say, all the characteristics of a genuine 
Idea : we cannot adequately know it, it is never found in 
experience, and is of no definite use in explaining either 
knowledge or existence ; neither practical life nor special 
science feels the need of it. Even in the philosopher's vision 
it is a blind spot only discovered when he searches for it, yet 
it is irresistibly suggested by all lines of metaphysical 
reflection. 

Most of these objections to Idealism were urged by Plato 
himself in the Parmenides^ at the height of his impassioned 
curiosity, before relapsing into his later dogmatism. But how 
is it possible to wish him to have abandoned it, or to have 
thought otherwise than he did, if we have any sense of 
sublimity in the retrospect of Philosophy, or of necessity in 
the development cff thought ? His conception of Reality as 
static could only be overcome by calling in a personal agency. 
The nature of concepts and his admiration for Arithmetic and 
Geometry were opposed to any coherent theory of change ; for 
Number and Space seem the most everlasting of all things 
conceivable, and may well be undisturbed by the systole and 
diastole of the Great Year, Aristotle’s notions of the process 
of phenomena were embarrassed by his doctrine of Causes. 
The Stoics and Epicureans had better views of Causation, and 
some specialists, like Hipparchus and Archimedes, made 
memorable investigations ; but the vitality of classic civilisa- 
tion declined before inductive method became fruitful The 
modem sciences resumed the conceptions of the Stoics and 
Epicureans with two great advantages : improved powers of 
mathematical analysis, and greater energy of the inductive 
disposition. The activity of this disposition • in antiquity 
unfortunately coincided witb the decline of Greek national 
lift, in modern times most fortunately’ with the early maturing 
of the European nations ; for there is a sympathy between the 
achievements of men^, and their enterprises wax and wane 
together. •* 

Every Particular Thing ts a •Phenomenon and, as such, by 
cor^rolativity implies Substance. ConsciousneBB is also usually 
held to jueud a Substance ; but if, as we say, coibciouaiieas is 

19 
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immediate Reality, to consider it as dependent on Substanoe 
10 contradictory. Substance, then, is an objective category 
ocsrT^tive with Phenomenon. But we have seen that, on 
tmalysing the Phenomenon, nothing can be found but a group 
of qualities, themselves phenomena, cohering in one place, per- 
durable and moving as a totality. In view of this fact there 
are three ways of treating the category of Substance: (1) to 
reject it as illusory. But whoever does this should be careful 
how he speaks of phenomena, for his words may seem coherent 
by force of the implied concept of Substance, although hia 
repudiation of that concept has rendered his argument logically 
empty. (2) To recognise Substance as a transcendent categdry, 
inadequate, one-sided and orectic, signifying or indicating that 
Reality which is not immediately expressed in consciousness, 
but mediately by phenomena In this use the term Substance 
might well, perhaps, be replaced by Being. (3) To regard 
Substance as a category necessary to the understanding of 
phenomena, whether it be (as Kant says) a 'priori, or the result 
of reflection upon experience, but merely methodological. It 
is then hardly distinguishable from Matter ; it is the formal 
way of considering Matter, and its. precise definition must be 
left to the physical sciences ; though we may be confident that 
the Primary Qualities will be the core of the definition, 
because these constitute the measurable aspect of Nature and 
the ground of the conceptual system, 

III. Quantitative Relations 

• 

§ 12. As to Relations of Quantity, or Ratios, exact like- 
ned is Equality ; difibrence is Greater or Less, according to 
the order of terms in the act of tomparison. A ratio of ratios 
is caUed Proportion. Inasmuch as, ^ certain cases, exact Uke- 
nesB of Quantity is unattainable, things may be called equsl 
wbw there is less than anv assignable ^jifferenoe between 
them, or wl^ one may be suo)9tituted for the other without 
result c d ^ 

The of Equality has, for scientific jouposes, the 

foUowfhg : (1) It is more definite than qualitative 
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Likeness, beeanse of the two fold contrariety — neither Greater 
nor Less; whereas Likeness of quality has only the contra- 
dictory, Unlikenesa. To give ‘"neither Greater nor Less” as 
a definition of Equality would be, in strict logic, a tautology 
of relative terms : but though this is formally true, it is not 
true for intuition, which is kept straight (as it were) by waijn- 
ings on either hand. Hence Likeness admits of degrees, but 
Equality does not. Simultaneity, it is true, has also the double 
contrariety of Before and After; but whenever there is a 
question not merely of instantaneous judgment but of 
methodical determination, Simultaneity must be deduced from 
measurements. The clear appreciation of Before, Simultaneous, 
After, introduces the conception of a Series or order in Time, 
the positions in which are relative to a given point from which 
they are measured, and from which their distances are Less, 
Equal or Greater. Finally, the judgments Greater or Less 
when made definite (how much) require a common measure 
and, therefore, judgments of Equality. 

(2) The relation of Equality is simply convertible without 
change of expression or risk of error : if A = B, B = A. This 
is also true of Likeness : ifi A is like B, B is like A But with 
" A > B B < A,* the expression changes; and with ‘A is 
aimultaneoufl with B, therefore B is simultaneous with A,* 
though the expression is the same, there is risk of error unless 
we know that both events are either instantaneous or altogether 
isochronous ; and this requires another judgment of Equality. 

(3) The Relation of Equality may be repeated in judgment 
miy number of times without loss or change of significance. 
Hence it is the chief means of mediate comparison, and gives 
such immense range to the Mathematics. Qualitative Likeness, 
being vaguer and admitting ^degrees, cannot be so transferred 
without loss of confidence. 

(4) The Rehttion of Equality admits of the most precise 

application to things Und even^ by the arts of measurement: 
whereby the use of Mathematics in the Physibal Sciences 
becomes posable. • • • t 

Wot those reasons, and because (as we have seen) likeness 
^ the ground of Explanation, Equality, as the mdst exact 
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TJkmiSBB, is the supreme category of tJnderstanding. There- 
fore, we seek to reduce Causation to equatnons, and to find the 
explanation of Nature in those Primary Qualities that are 
measurable and to which Causation is referred. 

In subjective experience the modes of Quantity are Degree, 
Duration and Amount (volume or extensity). But in the same 
objective circumstances different Subjects appreciate differently 
these modes of experience ; and there is no direct means of 
comparing their judgments ; nor even those of the same Sub- 
ject at different times with any certainty or exactness. We 
therefore agree to recognise some grounds of comparison as if 
they were the same for all Subjects, and for each Subject at 
all times; and we naturally adopt as such grounds the forms 
of ^experience whose development precedes the conscioucness of 
subjectivity, namely, the space -relations of bodies and the 
movements of bodies in space. Although the agreement of 
subjective estimates with objective measures is relative and 
approximate in each case, yet the accumulation of experience 
in which differences are neutralised, has produced the disposi- 
tion to accept such physical standards as thermometers and 
balancea For example, that weights are equal when, being 
equidistant from a common fulcrum, they hang evenly, is a 
theorem accepted by every one as soon as proposed, because our 
own bodies, being approximately symmetrical, are pairs of scales. 
Standards and apparatus having been fixed upon and elaborated, 
we are able to follow and estimate the forces of Nature far 
beyond® the lower and higher limits at which th^y can excite 
recognisable sensations or sensation-difGerences in ourselves ; 
and ovLV instinctive confidence in such methods is confirmed 
by the agreement of the results of calculation and veiifica^on. 

§ 13. Space -relations betwe^ bodies are Distances and 
Directions measured by lines and Aiigles. Lines and Angles 
are given in perception; but not mathematical lin^ nor 
therefore true angles formed ^ the meeting of lines tihta® do 
not Sigwnrt, indeed,*^ says that the straight line is 

the line of sight in depth, ^ the tUne in which we ori^g^ncJly 
Injected objects from ourselves {Logic, § €7), ih 

iSSte rti WM admitted that the liim bf in 
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depth, being end-Wiee to the eye, cannot be seen at all ; and, 
if it were seen, it need not be straight, since that depends 
upon the medium. Or if the true line of sight is not 
exactly end r wise to the eye, because it starts from between 
the eyes, no other line is more difficult to see than this one. 
As for the original projection of objects, it happened a long 
time ago, some millions of years before the birth of Man ; 
which I can hardly remember. An adequate experiential basis 
of abstract science is, however, found in the lines approximately 
straight that are seen in other directions by retinal sensation 
interpreted by movement. Whether space-relations can be 
known by retinal stimulus alone is disputed ; but, surely, no 
peripherally initiated sensation without muscular reaction exists; 
and if*it did exist, it would be isolated and could give no aid 
to judgment. The movements of the eye and hand yield a 
perception of straightness ; and of the whole body, not in the 
line of sight, but in the line from our feet to an object. It 
is not ease of movement or economy of effort that determines 
the matter ; for, from the structure of our organs, many motions 
in a curve cost least effort : it is the importance of straight move- 
ments to the activities of Life, as in chasing and striking, that has 
produced an instinctive judgment of straightness, and a quick 
sense of all deviations from apparent straightness, as in dodging 
round a tree. And, surely, it is far from true that, in Nature, 
lines straight enough to give rise to a generic idea of straight- 
ness, are rare. Innumerable pines and palms present them, 
every stalk of grass or bamboo from knot to knot, the»sea and 
sky-line ; and the edges of split rock must have been familiar 
to the troglodyte. Moreover, ages ago men learned to make 
things straight — spears and arrows — of necessity, because they 
fly best. * ^ 

Approximately straight lines being perceived, the forma- 
tion of the concept by abstraction is simple : to doubt this is 
greatly to unctorrate the po^er of abstraction. Similarly, 
cmvefei ifltnd angles are known by the sweep of thfe aim and by 
pointing tere and there ; ttesiieS what may be witnessed in 
the flight of birds and missiles, in the stoop of trees, the set 
of lk»«igti8 to tbeir trunk, of leaves to their stalt. The right 
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angle is that at whidi moat trees, and men themselves, stand 
to the ground : it has the emphasis of equilibriom. It may 
be suspected that points were originally fangs and thorns. 
Generic ideas of all these things were formed by unsophisticated 
man, and named, and used in dealing with his world. To 
Bdence remained the exact definition of the concepts ; the 
discovery of methods for measuring angles by the division of 
the circle, and for determining position by relation to points 
assumed ; and processes of ratiocination by which properties 
of figures not directly apprehensible are disclosed and 
demonstrated. 

Sant’s error has already been referred to (Chap. IX. § 3), 
namely, that Geometry is a science of the immediate intuition 
of Space ; which leads him to contend that Space is pine form 
of perception and not a concept. Space is certainly a percept, 
but we never perceive pure space : our perception of space is 
full of details, which differ from moment to moment ; so tha|; 
for us, intent upon what is essential, the differences cancelling, 
a concept also forms itself ; and without this there could be 
no science. Geometry was at first a collection of devices for 
measuring bodies and the relations between bodies ; but in 
acquiring its scientific chareicter it began to deal not with 
particular space-relations but with the concepts of them. 
Now such concepts are eternal and unchangeable, and therefore 
all that is demonstrated concerning them is universal and 
necessary^ Greometry, then, is Abstract Science in ’’the sense 
that it ia abstracted from the facts ; and, therefore, it is true 
of the facts and verifiable, so far as percepts approximate to 
their concepts. 

Abstract Geometry, as the truth of experience, presupposee 
the Uniformity of Space: its ^concepts, abstracted frcuu a 
narrow and coarse perceptual knowledge of the World, fire 
assumed to hold good of the remotest regions and of the most 
minute and obooure recesses their verifiaj^ility, thou, iew 
hardly ever placed beyond'' cavil ; though the inoassant 
aecumulatioii of wide andp complex deducticma* involyiiig 
g^metrioal principles, gradually overcomes the doubts of nU, 
except a and suspicious minds. On tlie one 
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htmd, it may be said that Geometry is to be trusted as the 
truth of experience, unless facts are found in contradiction 
with it: meaning by facts such experieuces as are accepted 
by trained investigators, not silly ghost- stories such as, in 
the modem recrudescence of superstition, we sometimes hear 
alleged as only explicable on the hypothesis of a ‘^fourth 
dimension.” At present no irreconcilable facts aye known 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged that Geometry can 
never be regarded as true and adequate as long as any region 
of Empirical Reality remains unexplored ; and, remembering 
that Space is a phenomenon oonstmcted in experience, thic 
distrust of our conceptual Space must mean, that there may 
be some conditions of Being of which Space is the phenomenon; 
whicl^ are net represented in our perceptual construction, but 
might in ceriain Regions or conditions disturb our experience 
The Uniformiy of Space implies that a straight line does not 
alter its lengih br lose its straightness, to whatever part ol 
the universe it may be transferred ; that, supposing it 
presented in s^me physically unchangeable body, it could be 
used as a measure of all spaces. If any one disputes this 
there is no rejly, Sigwart says he cannot conceive that, ii 
objects shrank vhen moved, we should not discover it by oui 
memory-images (upon which he thinks comparison depends) 
that is, it is mere conceivable that bodies in common Space 
should change ii magnitude than that the shallow traces o\ 
our personal experience should vary ! He does not seem to be 
jesting ; but this sort of argument comes of yielding to the 
prevalent whim that any bare suggestion of nonsense imposee 
an obligation to refute it. 

The simplest preeption of Time comprisee a Duration in 
which Future, Present andtfast are all present: although this 
aeeniB a paradox, tecause we are id the habit of substituting 
the conceptual instantaneous Present for our present experience. 
The oontente ^of sicb experience incessantly change ; and 
abstracting from tie varisiCle contents, we •conceive of a 
.Duration that may le represented by a straight line ; though 
lurthmg can be less like a line than our actual experienoe oi 
Tune* Then, to line all the determccudions of one 
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di m oiMp o n of Spaoe become applicable. Any point within it 
beon^ taken, the opposite directions itom this point repie- 
sent Future and Past, which may be measured by any unit ; 
iiutid then durations may be compared. Equidistant events in 
the same direction are conceived as simidtaneous ; if not 
equidistant, Mie int^val of their succession may be coicputed, 
and so on. / 

To these abstractions, there correspond in experience the 
perception and imagination of an indefinite duration of the 
World-process, with its past, present and future iiversified, 
though uninterrupted, by countless events of all degrees of 
interest, and more exactly marked by rhythms subjective and 
objective. These rhythms are periodic movements, which may 
be traced or conjectured throughout Nature, from vast revolu- 
tions of remote celestial bodies to the undulations of ether 
that are conceived as necessary to explain our perceptions of 
the physical forces. From amongst such rhytlms one must 
be selected as the standard of duration ; whether the rotation 
or the revolution of the Earth be taken, or some physical 
standard from the region of molecular or eth^rial vibrations 
shall be deemed more constant. .The veriication of the 
standard (that is, the determining of its constancy) depends on 
a comparison of observations or experiments wi/h computations. 
Observation and experiment involve reliant on subjective 
testimony, and, as this is variable, probleijas arise in the 
elimination of error. The best method for t^e elimihation of 
error is t^at which gives the most conaisteni results ; that is 
to say, we refer again to objective measurements, and regard 
the greatest agreement amongst these as the test of our 
standard of Time, when freed as much as possible from the 
influence of subjective rhythms arid the idjosyncracies of self- 
consciousnesa We take ^ for granted an j uniformity of the 
objective world into which we were Worn ^d which had laid 
down the conditians of our conscious hies t^fore we were 
conscious of oureelvea. So from® the firs^ it cannot be sup- 
posed that the adoption ofe » atandaid (say, thf day or 
tnonth) waa txiade upon a subjective estimiite of Time elapatng, 
cieriea ^ eaual sums of which j^he standard wad Adt 
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to comprise and, therefore, to measure : it must liave been 
instinctive. 

Time, then, is measured by the Motion of a Body, that if 
assumed and computed to occupy a constant duration in tra- 
versing a ofitain Space ; and some unit of Time being* taken 
whether the standard or some multiple or divisfon of it, aU 
other Motions are measurable by that unit. Thus velocity if 
determined by the Space traversed in an unit of Time 
Berkeley tried to prove the impossibility of framing an abstract 
idea of Motion without a moving Body ; and using ' idea,* af 
he did, to mean ' image,* it is impossible ; for no such thing 
can be perceived, nor therefore imagined. But there is nc 
difficulty in conceiving it ; for abstracting from all differencefi 
(qualitative and quantitative) of moving bodies, there remaine 
a point moving in a line. And this concept is convenient in 
computing the motions of masses by their centres of gravity 
and of atoms : being nearer to a representation of the truth oi 
atoms than any concrete image can be. 

§ 14. Meetsurement of Continuous Quantities, such a£ 
Space, Time, Motion, supposes the recognition of a Unit, and 
of laws of the addition, subtraction, etc., of units ; that is, oi 
Number. But it cannot be imagined that the laws of Numbei 
were originally discovered by the analysis of Continuouf 
Quantity. Pure intuition comprises no data for any sort oi 
science, and Time and Space, being continuous even in percep- 
tion, though diversified in their contents, and being purified in 
conception from all diversity, do not, as such modes oi 
Quantity, offer the data for perceiving Plurality and learning 
to count it. And in fact the history of this great acquisition 
of culture is pretty well known. The Plurality of mere diversity 
is given in every act of perception. The Indefinite Plurality of 
things of a kind is also given, and is recognisable by the 
higher animals. Deer in a herd, eggs in the nest, childreh in 
the femily, warriors in the trilje, articles of barter, are felt as 
'mot© or 1^* before they ar^ known as ' so mfftiy * ; and to 
analyse the Plurality of ttflngf cff a kind is the problem of 
learning that art of counting of which all arithmetical pro- 
cess 9 ^ only abbreviations. The instinctive Solution of the 
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pioislfiiii setois to have conaisted in the taking of one standard 
group, the best known, — that is, the fingers of the hand, each 
pf which generally has its distinctive name, and then comparing 
laU other groups of things with this standard as. a common 
measure of plurality. To compare five warriors, with the 
thumbs forefinger, middle finger, stiff finger, and little finger 
is the primitive equation. If there are more to be reckoned, 
the other hand, or even the toes may be appealed to. This 
detailed comparison unit by unit is often used in primitive 
barter (say, one stick of tobacco for one glass bead) ; the 
children and even the adults of modern Europe may still be 
seen counting on their fingers ; and our semi-civilised world 
has settled down by force of habit to the decimal system in 
^pite of its imperfections. ® 

Still, comparison in detail with a standard group is not 
true counting ; it is only a perceptual equation. True counting 
requires : (a) abstraction, from all the differences of individuals, 
except their distinctness as objects in a series ; (6) the recog- 
nition that all arrangements of the series are indifferent ; (c) 
the consequent freeing of the names of numbers from all con- 
nection with particular objects or . arrangements. Numbers 
can then be analysed and defined and their relations compared 
as abstract science ; and they can be applied conventionally or 
arbitrarily to any objects, groups of objects or ideas, qualities 
or relations, or to hypothetical divisions of continuous 
quantities — Space, Time, Motion ; always subjedt to the 
conditicm that the predications made or conclusions drawn in 
terms of number do not assert or imply anything as to the 
qualitative character of the things counted, nor anything as to 
their quantitative character except the numerical Whether 
the things counted are qualitalively alike, or whether the 
continuous quantity has 1:>een evenly divided (say, into inches), 
is a ^distinct consideration : the likeness or equality of things 
counted implies not merely a numerical upit but a Unit- 
measura ■ . 

In coanting we attend ^ the things counted; and 
abstract character of Numb^ has led to the hypothesis that it 
$0 the ccmmop^ &cts of all counting — acts of Attentioii-*4hat 
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are the basiE of Number. But to attend to acts of Attention 
is the most difficult exercise of introspection, and nobody 
dreamt of it when Arithmetic was formulated. 

Nevertheless, in counting it is always assumed that the 
things counted belongs to some group, or come under some 
general denomination or sv^jpositio, though they may differ 
widely in both quality and quantity : a traveller may coittd; 
the ‘ items ' of his luggage, or the contents of any parcel ; a 
farmer may count a flock of sheep, or the number of pounds 
that one sheep weighs ; a chemist may count the elements, or 
the qualities it is convenient to recognise in defining a given 
element. Thus the supjpositio may be indicated by the nature 
of the case, or by general convention, or may be quite arbitrary. 
Howeter determined, the mppodtio is a Totality or Whole, of 
which the items counted are numerical parts ; and any Total 
may be treated as a Unit under a less comprehensive mp- 
positio. Thus all the things we usually deal with as concrete 
units are chemical and physical Totals. 

Nothing can be more obvious than these considerations, 
yet on the neglect of them depend most of the puerile fancies 
that have been entertained concerning the One and the Many ; 
fancies excusable enough in the beginnings of speculation, but 
which we see persisting age after age in the writings of men 
who invoke the name of Plato, 

• And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 

That there should be one Idea or concept and many petf ticulars, 
isi due to this, that when a man counts ideas he does nqt 
count particulars, and that when he counts particulars he does 
not count ideas : the suppositio is different. * We might as 
well express amazement thft one strap should bind up many 
stidca That particulars should agree in some qualities 
(detenxuning the ^ concept) and differ in others (locality, for 
example), has nothing to do wjth Arithmetic, but is a physical 
result: conditions of producCion being more or less similar, 
so are the products ; but aS thfe eonditions ore not exactly the 
same, neither are the products. 

That one Substance should have many QuiCUties can raise 
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p6 ffilprise in anj one who oonsiderB, that empirical Sub- 
litta&oes are metaphysical totalities and are counted under a 
different twppositio from their qualities, which are metaphysical 
As for Subatanoe transcendent, my advice is — not to 
try to apply the ready reckoner in that region ; but, at least, 
there is no 'contradiction in Spinoza^s conception of one 
Substance with infinite Attributes. We must, however, 
distinguish this arithmetical consideration from the pseudo- 
phyaical question how the One, if a prius, can become a 
Many. This involves one of two fallacies ; (1) either the 
notion of Becoming or Generation, thus used for procession 
from the Acbsolute, is a mere ghost of physical causation, 
meaningless and inapprehensible — a "'transcendent use of the 
category"; or (2) it is assumed that the One must be Simple, 
confounding the mppositio ; for the One may be a meta- 
physical totality of Attributes, or a physical totality of (say) 
Atoms, or a numerical totality of anything. Unity has 
nothing to do with simplicity ; the unity of Apperception, 
for example, is in the highest degree complex. But, again, 
tlie procession of the Many from the One, or self-dirempbion 
of the Absolute, cannot be shown ter be logically necessary on 
the ground that One implies Many as correlative ; for the 
One, as Idea, is not correlative with the Many as Phenomena. 
And hence too, the vulgar objection to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, that there cannot be One Substance and three Persons, 
is absurd and laughable. Not that I can approve of the 
pseud^^Athanasius^s use of the number “ three ” ; it is a 
transcendent application of Arithmetic. • 

But this reminds us that the word " One ' is often used 
negatively, or mystically ; for when We say that God is One, 
we are not about to count gewis \ we merely repudiate Poly- 
theism. The One of Plotinus was not a digit. Where there 
can be no second, ' One,’ numerically used, is a meaniuj^ess 
predicate. That the Universe^is one, is tautology ; that the 
Absolute is one, is verbiage. But should we call them ' One,' 
it would not follow that Godfclt tlft Universe, or the Absdltlle 
is simple ; and th^ are very rash who maintain tiiat whatever 
of pafito mtat perii^ : a shallow, empirical \ 
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Our own investigatione , indicate that, beginning with the 
actuaj World in Self-oonsciousneae, this implies Universal 
ConflciousAess and Being ; but whether th^ shall be reckoned 
One, or Two, or Three or Four, let them decide who think 
more highljr of Arithmetic than I do. 

§ 16. The indirect measurement of Quantity (as Comte 
defined the Mathematics) depends upon the Axioms of Mediate 
Relation, which are reducible to two: (1) magnitudes equal 
to the same third are equal; and (2) if equal magnitudes be 
added to equals, the sums are equal Equality implies that 
the magnitudes comp^ed shall be of the same order (Degree, 
or Duration, or Extension), since else they cannot be compared. 

There is a resemblance between the mathematical Axioms 
and the Dictiim d& omni et nullo, but much disparity in the 
fruitfulness of these forma. For if logical comparison deals 
with Classes, these are definitely related only within the 
rings of Porphyry’s tree, and elsewhere overlap one another 
with endless irregularity ; and if with Causes, indefinitely 
conceived os subject to plurality or vicariousness, no causal 
series can be formally reversed. But in Porphyry’s tree, 
though we ascend it securely enough, the progress is always 
brief, and w© cannot descend again except by limitation at 
every stage ; and as soon as 'we leave its shelter and attempt 
to explore the neighbouring wood, on the strength of the like- 
ness of Class A to B, B to C, C to D, from A to D becomes a 
perilous Ifeap, because the likeness may differ in each relation. 
Or, again, if in general A is a cause of B, B of C, Ci of D, it 
cfyanot be inferred that in any particular case D is the effect 
of A, because at each step backwards there may have been 
other causes. On the other hand, comparisons of Equality 
admit of endless concateift-tion, reversal and substitution, 
demce the advantage of treating causal series as presenting 
equatioBB in the transformation of matter and energy. 

The power, of the Equation sometimes tempts meta- 
physicians to imagine that thby are wielding it "When, in fact, 
they have no more than tbe ^el8^tion of Genua and Species at 
oommanA Thus Schopenhauer establishes to his own satia^ 
fhction tie following series : The Will to live/is an effort at 
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KEidliidulisation ; individnality is limitation ; limitation is 
; exclusion is opposition ; opposition is strife ; strife 
is 1^ ; pain is evil, therefore the Will to live is (fiiorally) 
#rii But only some opposition is strife, some strife pain, 
some pain (moral) evil ; and even earlier in* the series, though 
limitation, exclusion, opposition may be abstractly correlative^ 
moral associations creep subtly in. Similarly deceptive series 
are not uncommon in dialectic. Whilst ostensibly employing 
abstract comparison, the meaning of terms is at every step 
enriched, and it is not acknowledged, as it should be, that the 
source of enrichment is experiential. No richer category wae 
ever derived from a poorer one : experience is the common 
ground of them all 

In perception an equation may be determinei more 
exactly than any other comparison ; but as "direct comparison 
is limited by our powers of perception, so is the direct veri- 
fication of the Axioms, The Axi oms are, in the first place^ 
instinctive judgments, assumed and acted upon by men long 
before they are formulated : not only in man but throughout 
the animal kingdom, each creature's body is necessarily a 
measure to it of all other things. ^ That the comparisons oi 
active experience should be exact is not essential to the 
practical use of the Axioms. It is enough that the nearei 
other things are to being equal in length to a foot or a cubit 
the more nearly they are equal to one another : the short- 
cjomings cancel, and the universal instinctive assumption 
emergesji^ That if A is greater than £, and £ than 0, much 
more ia A greater than C, is a still commoner experience, hut 
less interesting, as its generalisation is now less fruitful It 
is necessary, however, to the furthei" formation of progresaivs 
quantitative series ; and^ tberefoJ^e, cannot be derived from 
such seriea 

When under (foflnite ideas of method the Axionui are 
formulated, the relation of Equa^ty is conceptualised, and it. if 
thereby required that every co&parison shall be not manly 
in pwe^tion but tmconditioifolly^ exact; and in tlim 
the cm never be directly verified. But their truth if 

not udtoely by intuitkm but by the ooaieBMb of all 
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deductions from them, and they are applicable to particular 
experience in proportion aa the relaticms determined in ex- 
perience approximate to conceptual equality. 

Quantitative reasoning then consists in the mediate oom- 
parison of OSmes, Spaced, Motions, Series, Groups, as conceived 
and defined When such quantities are meamired in terms 
of some unit they are expressed by Numbers. Number is 
usually opposed, as discrete — to Time, Space and Motion, as 
continuous. But how Number itself should be discrete I 
cannot understand ; the predicate is only applicable to things 
counted. In counting items in a group (say, sheep in a flock) 
the things numbered are discrete ; in counting inches in a 
rule, the things numbered are only discriminated. So far 
from huing opposed to a continuum, Number is essential to 
the conception of It. A continuum is conceived aa that which 
can never be exhausted by division ; but this implies the con- 
ception of a division infinitely continuable. That in fact the 
process stops, has nothing to do with the conception of ib. 
Wherever it stops the result will be expressed by a finite 
number ; but to say that if one divides for ever, an infinite 
number will never be reached, is a rather bad bull 

The definitions of numbers are obtained by addition of units 
up to 10 (that is, by counting), then by adding 10 to 10 or 
part of 10 ; and arithmetical processes consist in establishing 
equations between different ways of constituting a Number 
according "to the Definitions. The analytic process founded 
upon the definitions has sometimes been mistEjien, as 
(apparently) by Hume (who may have followed Leibniz, 
Monadclogiey §§ 33-35), for the whole method of Mathematics ; 
and, if there were nothing more, these sciences' would consist 
wholly of verbal or identicaJ^propositions, But, as Kant saw, 
there is a synthesis, though he was not happy in the examples 
he g<tve of it In fact there are two synthetic processes in 
Arithmetic: (1)^ the counting, upon which definitions of the 
nmsabers are b^d ; and (2) the intuition of ■Axioms that 
justify the concatenation of*eqi»tionB. Similarly, geometrical 
reasoning eonaists in establishing equations between different 
ways of l^aflt^uting the same facta of distance/and direction, 
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to the Definitions and in reliance on the Axioms. 
4^ geometrical figure, given or constructed in peroep- 

imagination, it is necessaiy to the analysis and helps 
: to confirm our sense of the conclusion ; but the demonstra- 
tion is conceptual and, therefore, universal and necessary. 
Algebraic reasoning carries out the comparison of quantities by 
substituting symbols for the quantities themselves or their 
relations ; and abbreviates the process of ratiocination by sub- 
stituting signs of operations to be performed for the detailed 
performance of them. 

Negative quantities, expressed by the minus sign, may be 
interpreted in the same way as Logical Negation We saw in 
§ 9 that Nothing always means some Other ; and so does 
negative quantity in Mathematics ; but whilst in Logic the 
Other is quite indefinite, here it is always the Other of a given 
quantity. Thus in measuring distance (say, a mile) we start 
from some point in some one direction ; and the negative of 
this, or minus quantity, is an equal distance measured from the 
same point in the opposite direction. Similarly with degrees : 
representing them upon a scale, any point in the scale may be 
taken at convenience as zero ; and §.11 degrees above it being 
called positive, all below it are negative ; and if y stand for 
any positive degree, the corresponding negative is — y. Zero, 
of course, is not nothing, but a certain point in a scale. 
Absolute zero of temperature is another state of matter than 
that in which the molecular motion of physical tOTiperature 
exists. ^ 

It is a standing paradox that in manipulating algebraic 
symbols, the multiplication of minus quantities into one 
another should give a positive result : minus a nuiltiplied by 
minus b is ab. But the appkreiA difficulty depends upon our 
regarding the two minub expressions as independent of ofie 
another : in fact, they are like clautos in a sentence* One pf 
which qualifies the other. That a degrees below zero taken 
negatively (the reverse of belo^) b times, should he ab /fldx»ye 
zero^ is a truth oorrespondtogo with Obversion in Logic and 
mith the roles of English Grammar. 

^ As for i^ational expressions” B\ush as ore 
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methodologioal devices whose joslificatioii is £u from being 
agreed upon amongst experts ; so that it is useless for a 
layman to discuss them. Taken as they occur in a process of 
calculation, they seem to me to stand for operations to be per- 
formed Bui)ject to thofc context. Puzzles arise from assuming 
that every egression must be good in any context ; |)ut mathe- 
matical symbols depend for their meaning upon what is being 
reasoned about. De Morgan’s explanation of — 1 {EUmerds 0 / 
Trigonometry , chap, iv.) is the most intelligible I have ever 
seen. 

There is more promise of metaphysical interest in in- 
commensurable quantities, but no fulfilment. According to 
Sigwart, incommensurable magnitudes in space are " the moat 
striking proof against all empirical tbeories of Space ; no actual 
measurement could "’convince us that it is impossible to express 
the side of a square and its diagonal by numbers of the same 
unit” (§67). I am not aware, however, that any empirical 
theory of Space requires actual measurements. It would be 
more plausible to urge that no rational theory of Space is 
compatible with the discovery of incommensurableB. It is a 
discovery of fact made by> discursive reasoning ; but Eeason 
is formed and guided by experience. The empirical growth 
of Space-perception dates from the antiquity of organic life ; 
but to urge that incommensurables are therefore due to the 
imperfect manifestation of Being in the Phenomenon, would 
need an extraordinary power of keeping one's countenance. 

The approximate solution of such problems depends upon 
the^oonoeption of infinitesimal quantities and a Limit. If any 
factor of conceptual Keality cannot be exactly measured so as 
to compare it with another, some third factor Aiay be found 
which can be so measured, anfi which differs from the first by 
a small quantity ; and we may suppose this difference to 
be indefinitely reduced, until the third factor may be sub- 
stituted for the §rst Vithout assignable error. This is the 
familiar coxmeptual process of fixmg upon that which is common 
to thlilgs and neglecting theip differences. The difference 
between a straight line of less than any assignable length and 
its arc^ whether in lenuth or direction, is necrikmible, and a 
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limit is that stage of an operati<m st u^hioh dififerenoee become 
m^%ibleL Berkeley might haTO orercome his antipaAj to 
dadbiia by carrying out the doctrine of The Principles cf Human 
Hnofdedgt, that general reasoning depends upon the use ol 
idw, words, or other signs, in their representative character 
and he would then have avoided the irony of irony misplaced 
It may be doubted whether he fully grasped the significance 
of his own reasoning in the Principle ; for in the Analytt hit 
argument turns entirely upon the confusing of conception with 
imagination. On the ground of experience, comparison and 
abstraction, a sufficient account may be given of the Abstract 
Categories ; and on no other hypothesis is it intelligible that 
their application should be fruitful in the Physical Sciences. 



CHAPTEE XIV 


THE PHYSICAL CATEGORIES 

§ 1. Physics, in the widest and most natural sense pf the 
term, includes the whole theory of concrete existence, usually 
distribj^ted under the head of Mechanics, Physics (in the 
narrower sense), Chemistry and Biology. The metaphysical 
treatment of this universal science of Nature differs in many 
ways from that of the special sciences. It deals only with 
the most general notions of the subject. It may regard certain 
concepts as still worthy of commemoration, though the special 
sciences have discredited them- It endeavours to construe in 
eadi ^case the whole facl^ of experience ; whereas the special 
acienoes, limited by methodological considerations, may neglect 
or even disparage whatever aspects of the fact cannot be 
quantitatively valued and prepared for mathematical com- 
putation ; and these aspects include the subjective character of 
every fiactK The metaphysician (in his proper function) seeks 
in the special sciences their objective construction of Concepts 
Laws ; or, if the construction is still incomplete, he must 
wait mitil it is completed : for this construction is concerned 
mth what is not ourselves ; it is essentially air inductive and 
te&t&tive process, and to attAnpt it by any other method is a 
iWf-atultification. Still, whilst it iB true on the whole that 
Smeime, by the very fact of its progress, is its own criticism, 
th0 metaphysician 6r any other bystander may require that 
0(mo^t6 and laws used in tbl interpretation o£ Nature shall 
to the principles of explication and consistency ; for 
the moat exact knowledge ought to be intelligiMa : and 
he wurt etmaider whether concepts are possiblf , or have veil- 
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nimiHtude in view of their hiatoiy and allknoea If such 
are neglected, there seema to be a justification of the 
0|dnion that the sciences do not seek t^^th but are content 
idth "working hypothesis”; an opinion which (I bebeve) 
every sincere investigator repudiates. 

§ 2. That the progress of Science is its own criticism was 
never better illustrated than it is at the present hour, when so 
many bebefs are being modified or abandoned. The bystander 
knows not where to find footing fpr the soles of unblest feet. 
A short time ago he might have taken it as agreed upon that 
the factors of concrete existence were Ether and Atoma Now 
the Atoms, on the one hand, are supposed to be ' knots,’ ' kinks,’ 
or vortices in the Ether, produced by some process of ‘ pyknosis ’ ; 
the Ether, on the other hand, is said to be conceived too 
inconsistently to explain anything, and it ft even hinted that 
by the new conceptions of Atoms the Ether may become 
superfluous. 

The theory of the atomic structure of bodies seems to 
have been based upon their sensible comminutabibty. Rocks, 
rubble, sand, powder : the series suggests on indefinite diviai- 
bibty, only checked by the reflection that division can never 
be destruction, and that the smallest parts mu^t have some 
extension and mass to account for such properties in the 
whole. Hence the antiquity of the doctrine introduced into 
Philosophy by Democritua And the most recent speculations 
on the decomposition of chemical atoms into' electrons, 
similarly appeal to the experience that under certain con- 
ditions pieces can be broken off from atoms, and that 8omq,of 
the heaviest atoms, if not all, break down, or radiate, by their 
own instabibty. Ether, according to Aristotle, was the matter 
of the celestial regions, having Vhe properties of permanence 
and circular motion, in contrast with the elements of terresti&l 
things that are perishablq and move in straight lines. Never- 
theless the notion was taken by him fnftn folk-lore, in which 
the ether, orioipper sir, was figisred as something more refined 
th&n that which we breaths. « When the ether was adopted 
into modem Phjsics it was endowed from time to tiihe with 
sodi nronertiiw aa it seemed to reaoire. aa a Tehicla modes 
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of energy, and ^ aa a mediam correcting the discontinuity of 
the atomic structure of things. These notions, then, of Atoms 
and Ether are entirely empirical: they do not involve the 
deepest principle of the understanding. The Atomic Theory 
appeals th familiar aShalogies in the formation of bodies, from 
an animal organism to Silurian rocks ; whereas the continuity 
of the Ether is without any physical analogy in familiar 
experience. But even the Atomic Theory is on a different 
footing from the doctrines of Conservation and of Continuity 
in Time. Conservation and Continuity in Time cannot be 
disputed without abandoning all possibility of explanation ; 
but the notions of Atoms and Ether may be modified at 
discretion, until by a series of trials the scientific mind shall 
have reached at last the most comprehensive analysis of con- 
crete existence. 

§ 3. In empirical EeaUty all things in Time and Space 
move and change, and sometimes seem to come to rest and 
to remain unchanged. Movement, Change, Rest are plainly 
given to our cursory perception : do they retain their reality 
when we attempt a systematic interpretation of experience ? 

Rest, although even Spinoza writes (perhaps unguardedly, 
Eth, iL t3) aa if it were a phenomenon co-ordinate with 
Motion, quickly disappears in the light of investigation. 
Whilst a body may often be said to rest in relation to certain 
other objects, it is easily shown that every body must be in 
incessant fnovement both as a whole and (if composite) in the 
configuration of its parts : the direction, velocity Qj;id com- 
plexity of its movements baffling imagination. 

Change was said by Aristotle to comprise (1) the origina- 
tion and destruction of particular things, (2) growth and 
decrease, (3) alteration of Quality, (4) locomotion ; and he 
B&owed that the last is a condition of all the others, but 
maintained that it does not wholly account for alteration of 
quality. The f|ct i/ that origination and destruction, growth 
and dec^ea^ of particular thmgs, are processes common to 
^myirioal and conceptual Reakty ; and in the latter region, 
in which things exist only in their primary qualities, motion 
is the vgitWid of all changes : but s*lteratio^ of quality in 
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Beality includes them changm of seoemdaxy qualities 
depend on subjectiye reaction of the special senses; and 
tjm tsannot be explained by motion, being the objective 
Beality of that of which motion is itself the phenomenon and, 

an ultimate experienoe. Qualitative Change is more 
real than Motion, as Time is more real than Space. 

Kant said that the consciousness of Change reqtiires the 
contrast of something permanent in consciousneBS : but it is 
enough that something more -enduring be there. The 
existential correlative of Kant's argument is that Change 
implies some identical thing that changes ; and this seems to 
involve a contradiction, for Identity and Change are incom- 
patible predicates ; but the knot is at once loosened by 
observing that Identity is predicated of different things in 
different senses. If in space there be any simple and ultimate 
phenomenon, its Identity excludes every sort of Change 
except locomotion, which is not incompatible with Identity ; 
and, strictly speaking, nothing else can be called self-identical. 
In aU generated things Identity is regarded as compatible 
with some amount of Change, because there are limits to the 
appreciation of Change, and in many classes of things con- 
tinuous Identity implies a series of changes. A State or a 
living Body is called the same, though undergoing such 
metamorphoses as overtake a caterpillar or a constitution ; 
without which the existence of the thing is not fulfilled 
according to its nature. 

Hunae observed that Identity depends upon Causation 
{Treatise, Book I. Part III. § 2), and this is true of all things 
changeable, as we may see in several ways. Popularly, a 
thing is no longer called the san^e so fiar as its effects become 
different : a darned stocking may be the same in the eooiio>fi^ 
of ownership, but not in the marln^. Again, as to the le- 
oogidtion of Identity: whereas PluraU^ depends apon the 
determinatioa of particular lyings in xim^ and pla^i so 
that different Things may at different times be m tiie sanie 
place, and tiie same Thin^ tiKf at difierent thome ba in 
diflhnMit plecee^ bnt not in different places at the eaihe time ; 
it fidloM tb trace the Identity nm^ 
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know what causea ase capable of moviz^ it and of substituting 
somethiiig else that is perceptually indistinguishable bum it 
Hmoe we may observe that, since Identity depends upon 
Causation, <^usation cannot be explained by Identity : Causal 
Instance# (even were they qualitatively and quantitatively 
the same) are numeritsally different. And si^ce Thinghood 
involves Identity, we see that Causation, the latest concept 
to be clarified, is necessary to the understanding of Thinghood ; 
which, seeming primitive and simple, is in some ways arbitrary 
and ambiguous and illusory. 

But to see this still more clearly, let us consider that, as 
Locke says, Identity implies that a Thing has only one 
beginning {Essays of H. ?7. ii. 27, § 1); and this is obviously 
true of all generated Totalities. Now its beginning is a 
change or process Of Causation, and its whole existence depends 
upon the equilibrium thence resulting. That this equilibrium 
should in certain cases be relatively permanent, because in 
fact forces capable of overthrowing it are rare or no longer 
active, may be admitted possible ; and in that case, in the 
absence of adequate causes, there will be a relatively persistent 
Identity. Nevertheless, ^ far as it is true that whatever 
begins perishes, every such thing is a temporary result of 
processes of change ; and, even granting that anything that 
b^[in6 can be permanent, yet all its qualities are traceable to 
the persistence of internal strains and movements implied in 
its oonstitution ; nor can it be doubted that these are modified 
by changes in its external relations. Amongst sensible 
^euomena, then, an unchangeable thing has no existence ; 
and, therefore, the question, ‘how a Thing can change,* is 
mildeading. A Thing is a process of change*; even its tem- 
porary persistence is due ft the uniformity of changes, that 
1 b> Causation — master-concept of^the concrete world. And, 
tboiofore, the law of Contradiction, that A is not not-A, must, 
ill ila i^yaical apjftcation, be understood of processes : there 
ea&iM^ bs two moving bodied in the same re^tions of place 

YllO concepts of Change and Identity, then, are not 
ilBpQQQlHl# contradictory, although they m^tst be cautiously 
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xmA in iihe iaterpi^tatioii of immediate experienca The 
P^esihflity of forming the concept of Identity depends, first, 
iqpon the phenomena of relative Best and relative persistoice 
qf Quality ; secondly, upon the unchangeable nature of concepts 
themselves. Sut whether Unchangeableness is a predicate 
necessary to the ultimate interpretation of experience, remains 
a question for physical science ; is it necessary in any way, 
qualitative or quantitative (other than Conservation), to the 
formation of an universal Science of Nature ? If so, it is in 
that relation verifiable ; and, because it is verifiable, its use is 
truly immanent and not transcendent ; it applies to phenomena 
and not directly to Being. 

§ 4. Heracleitus* profound intuition of the universality 
of Change in the sensible world is still a paradox, bj^t less 
alarming perhaps to the public than Zeno’s arguments against 
the conceivability of Motion. The public approves of Diogenes* 
answer, which was — to walk pmaj : though it has been urged 
that this was a most disgraceful blunder, since the arguments 
were directed not against the fact but the concept of Motion. 
According to J. Burnet, however [^Early Greek PhUoeophy, diap. 
viiL), Zeno’s attack was made not so much upon the general con- 
cept of Motion as upon the Pythagorean doctrine of Space. 
The Pythagoreans seem to have held that Space is made up of 
points ; and, if so, they must have admitted that any given 
Space, being infinitely divisible, contains an infinite number 
of pointa It follows in four ways, according to Zeno, that 
Motion is impossible. For, first, no such Space can be 
travarsed^in a finite time. This, however, could present np 
difficulty to the Pythagoreans unless they denied that Time, 
likewise, is infinitely divisible. Now Zeno’s third argument 
was that a flying arrow is really flways at rest, since at 
moment of time it is some particular point of spifi^ 
Burnet approves of Aristotle's observation that this depends 
upon the assumption that Xime is made up of ' Nows,’ tlMM^.is, 
of indivisible i^istants " ; adding ^at this, no'^doubt, was the 
Pythagorean view." So that ^ Pythagoreans were really 
so simple as to asasrt infinite divisibility of Space, and deny 
it of Time, themselves off from what migh^ seem 
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easy answer to the first ai^^oinent^ Apart from this blunder 
attributed to the Pythagoreans, it may be supposed that Zeno^s 
argument starts from the assumption that Motion in an 
infinitesinud moment is not Motion but Best ; that is to say, 
that it*%nerely beg® the question. In any case, it is im- 
possible to conceive of Motion unless Space and Time are 
conceived as continua; and that they are continua is the 
ground of Aristotle's solution of these puzzles. Motion is a 
traversing of Space in Time ; it cannot be completely analysed 
into Space and Time ; something further — an ultimate ex- 
perience — is of the essence of it : and this is some excuse for 
Diogenes’ retort. The right reply to the doctrine that Space 
is made up of points, is that ' divisible ’ and ' discrete ’ are 
very (J^fiferent notions ; if Space, Time and Motion were not 
divisible they couW not be measurable : but if Space consisted 
of discrete points, the impossibility of Motion would follow 
from this, that between any two points there is no room to 
mova 

The Eleatic’s fourth argument was, that if two bodies 
move with equal velocity past one another in opposite 
directions, they will do it, in half the time that either of them 
takes in passing a fixed body — that is, each of them has in the 
same time different velocitiea Grote thought this observation 
designed to show that velocity is not absolute but relative ; 
and, in that case, it is a sound argument. However, Burnet 
approves of an explanation offered by Tannery : that it was 
directed against a possible answer to the preceding one, 
Djmiely, that in each indivisible instant the arrow is passing 
from one point to the next. If so, answered Zeno, motion 
most always have an equal velocity, for all •instants, being 
infinitely small, are equaL^ But that all infinitely small 
Ihstants are equal, is not necessarily true ; and if it were, to 
assume that all motions in equal instants must traverse equal 
spaotta^is flatly to b€g the question whether difiGerent velocities 
are possible, ft is just beodbse velocities do .in fact differ, 
however small the time s^ppos^, that it is necessary to fix 
upon some actual motion of a body (say, a revolution of the 
Earth) «e n standard of comparison. ^ 
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it is the 8e6cmd Bophiam (in the usual enumentmi) 
tttfit lifts runted most amazement and scalp^ecratching — the 
&99IIBS race between Achilles and the tortoise. Sfiould the 
hero give the reptile a start, he can never overtake it : for 
(granting, for argument's sake, that they can move at all) by 
the time Achilles reaches the tortoise's Btarting-point» it will 
have got beyond it a certain distance ; whilst Achilles is 
covering that space, the tortoise will have moved on again : 
and so forth ai infinitum. This description of the event, how- 
ever, takes no account of the diminishing times of the several 
distances. For suppose that, as Grote puts it in his Plaio 
(chap, ii), whilst Achilles advances 100 yards (say in one 
minute) the tortoise advances 1 0 yards ; then whilst Achilles 
oovers these 10 yards (in ^^th of a minute) the tortoises covers 
1 yard more, and Achillea walking that yafti (in y^^th of a 
minute) is still ^th of a yard behind the tortoise. Therefore 
Achilles will never overtake the tortoise in the times supposed, 
08 I have supplied them (or t + etc,). But this 

implies that the race is not to last very long ; for if it only 
lasts one and one- fifth minute, Achilles will be nearly 9 yards 
ahead (cf Mill, On Hamilton, chap.oxxiv.). So much in dis- 
charge of the duty, imposed upon every writer on Metaphysics, 
to offer some reflections upon the father of Dialectic : it was 
not left to him to make men puzzle-headed ; but he first had 
a happy knack of displaying our natural endowment Motion 
is so far from being inconceivable that only by a conceptual 
treatmenl can we get any clear view of it. It cannot be 
necessary here to show that all motions are relative both 
in direction and velocity; nor to answer the question how 
Motion can originate from Best or subside into Best, seeing 
that there is no such thing as Belt 

Motion, then, being kn univers^ condition of all bodie^ 
there can be no cause of it in general, but only of its obangee 
or transformations, that is, of Aoceleratidli or^ Betaxdatioii, or 
of Direetioa, or in the form of ^ergy. The specific fomis of 
Energy end tiieix characterscave a modem discovof7i owing 
little to early philcw^hers, and still lees to primitivo lQlk4oxe : 
fua from these ^ 80 >Uioes came the notione ot Amtajun, 
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pri0ci]»les, fluids, which were rather a hindrance than an aid 
to positive investigation ; except that the subjective notion 
of Forc^, vaguely generalising all manifestations of energy, 
mechani(|Lh chemica^ organic, gave a certain unity to the 
object of investigation But as to the phenomena of Accelera- 
tion and Deflection, these are instinctively mastered by most 
of the higher animals, conspicuously by birds, necessarily by 
all men in the hunting stage of culture, most perfectly by the 
champion of the billiard- table. In this sense, all who study 
science begin with an organic knowledge of the laws of 
Motion. 

The conditions of the movements we are continually 
witnessing are, for the most part, extremely complex ; and a 
theory^f Motion requires an analysis of these conditions into 
their elements. 'In the experimental sciences attempts are 
made to isolate the causes of movements ; but as experiments 
are always imperfect, they serve chiefly to verify the theories 
of Statics and Dynamics, which proceed from abstractions. 
Newton's Laws of Motion, for example, are plainly abstracted 
from experience by neglecting the differences of experience and 
following amidst all perplexities the common fact. This pro- 
cess is aided by the scene the heavens present of motions under 
comparatively simple conditions. In experience every move- 
ment is reinforced, opposed, or deflected, and therefore alters its 
velocity or direction ; ‘ below the Moon ’ the molar motion of 
particular bodies is always at last frittered away until they 
come to relative rest ; and even in the heavens th^ direction 
and velocity of all bodies change according to the position of 
ol^r bodies : but, omitting all the conditions of change, infinite 
and infinitely differing, th^re remains movelnent itself, un- 
conditional, uniform and everlasting. Such is Newton’s first 
ILiHw : the second and third declare the conservation of Motion 
(<nr Force) amidst all interactions j that is. Continuity and 
Eqwlityi the jj^inciples of the Understanding. 

§ 6* Motion implies soilie Matter that moves^ a tangible 
or molecule, or the • ether. Our own movements 

acoompanied by 1 sensations of effort,' which usually are 
imue^ the more ranid our movement.. Sensations of 
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the tene olaas are felt in dragging a load or in trying to atop 
deflect another moving body : hence we form a notion of 
Fas0e aa the cause of movement or of the checking of move- 
ment. In interpreting the movements of Nature, man, before 
the rise of discrimination and reflection, reads this experience 
into other bodies ; not only into other men and animals, but 
into swaying trees, rushing rivers, falling rocks : it is one of 
the roots of Animism. And although this interpretation 
would be defended by very few men in cold blood, it still 
haunts our imaginations, and makes it easy to speak of 
motion as due to Force. According to the doctrines of this 
book, such an instinctive view of Nature is not false, but only 
crude. It is, nevertheless, misleading ; for, using different 
words, men regard them as standing for different things, and 
speak of Force as impressed upon Matter and of causes as forces. 
Force, however, can nowhere be found, nor imagined, nor even 
conceived aa a phenomenon, apart from Matter; there is no 
way of measuring or conceiving it as a fact of the objective 
world, except through the very movements it is supposed to 
cause. 

' Force ’ does not explain the particular go ” of anything. 
Effort, being subjective, cannot be directly compared, it cannot 
be a standard or a unit of measurement : in producing the 
same effect (movement or resistance) it varies in different men 
according to their strength, and in the same man according to 
his age, health, etc. So far from giving a measure of Motion 
it is supposed to be measured by Motion, according to the 
doctxine that causes are measured by their effects : a doctrine 
only applicable to occult causes ; since in true causation 
amongst phenomena both cause and effect can be measured 
and equated. 

pence arises a tendency to dispairage the notion of Force, 
and even to discard it altogether, because it is useless in 
Mathematics. But, after all^^to act upon %his principle would 
sadly impovetiah the world. I'fae facts of experience, even 
though Bubjeirtive, cannot be abelisked for the convenience of 
Methodology. Mach, in his Sdtwe of Mechanics, writes thus : 
" Force is any cureih&stance of which the consequence is motios. 
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. . ^ In the motiona which we ooiBelves determine, os well aa 
in those to which we are forced hj external ciroumstanoes, 
we are always sensible of a pressure. Thence arises our habit 
of representing all circumstances determinative of motion as 
somethii:^ akin to volitional acts — as pressures. The attempts 
we make to set aside this conception as subjective, animistic 
and unscientific fail invariably. It cannot profit us, surely, to do 
violence to our own natural-born thoughts and to doom our- 
selves in that regard to voluntary mental penury ” (chap. i. 
§ B). In strict science, on the other hand, " force is not a some- 
thing that lies latent in the natural processes, but a measurable 
actual circumstance of motion, the product of the mass into 
>he acceleration (chap, ii § 8). That is, if used in science 
at all,j3o the notion must be understood. 

§ 6. The Matter that moves or seems to rest is known 
to us by various properties — Inertia, Maas, Space-occupancy 
(volume with some limit to compressibility), Elasticity, etc. 
— all of which are derived from the experience of Resistance 
to our efiforts, which presents the world of Not-self in the 
most irreducible and uncompromising form. Inertia is usually 
said to be the property that all bodies have of remaining at 
rest unleSH some cause sets them in motion, or of persisting in 
rectilinear motion at constant velocity unless some cause im- 
pedes or accelerates or deflects them. But since Rest is an 
illusion, to “ set in motion ” is always to alter a body's 
direction -or velocity. The notion of Rest has led to the 
coupling of ' inert ' with ' dead ' : so that ' inert, dead Matter ' 
ig familiar rhetoric. Mass is the same property as Inertia 
conceived in a more definite way. The Mass of any body is 
measured by the eSect produced by it upon •any other body 
that alters its velocity or flirection. The attempt has been 
thada to define it by the number "of atoms contained in a 
body ; if all atoms are alike inert, and gravitate equally, and 
are aU of the same*flize, the greater the number of them in 
^7 Aggregate *the greater 4;he mass; and the greater the 
number of them in a gi'^n rojume the greater the density. 
This doctrine is specious because it brings several concepts — 
Hess. I7emht, Density, Atom — into a simple relationship. 
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Biitft Atoms here assumed are not the ordinary chemical 
atomU, which differ in size and weight: they are not any 
Imwn atoms, hut merely uhite of Haas, obtained" by hypo- 
thetically diyiding that which their multiplication is to explain. 
It is, therefore, no true explanation, though it may prore to 
haye been an anticipation of the truth if the chemical elements 
should be resolvable into homogeneous particles of Protyle. 
Mean^iile we may be content with Mach's definition : " All 
those bodies are bodies of equal mass, which, acting on each 
other, produce in each other equal and opposite accelerations " 
{pp. cft chap, ii § 5). * 

The doctrine that sensible bodies are aggregates of atoms 
at short distances apart, has also been thought necessary to 
the explanation of Elasticity : when an elastic body oom- 
pressed and re-expands, it is easy to suppose that the inter- 
spaces of its structure decrease and recover, but not that the 
atoms themselves change their shape or volume ; for they 
have no parts capable of changing their relative positions. 
But although an ultimate physical Atom has (by definition) 
no physical parts, yet if it has any volume there must be 
geometrical parts : and that these are^ incapable of altering their 
relative positions, of being compressed and re-expanding, seems 
to be an assumption of that which should be left to inductive 
Investigation, That there is, in any case, some limit to com- 
presaibility is asserted by the axiom, that ' two bodies cannot 
occupy the same place at the same time ' ; and this is >su|q)Qrted 
(1) by experiments upon bodies under pressure at tlm h/weet 
temperatures, and (2) by the principle of UndeEstaDdii^, 
equivalenee or conservation. Otherwiae» under sufficient pres- 
sure, Matter ceases to differ from Space ; which is absurd, for 
if it be the same as Space, how it offer any reaistanoe at 
all? " ; ^ 

§ 7. The tendency of bodies to move w to maintain an 
eqnHibrinm is imagined aa impaet, attraittion or repulaum, 'bf 
analogy with^eur 6wn ezperieno^of striking^ polling or 
That bodifiB gravitating pnlj ene^another ia easily baUered, 
beoaoae, when we lift weights, seem to pull ns ; that a 
magnet polls onol^lBr magnetio pok with one pole and pnafagH 
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it awmj with the otbet ma^ (w^ atrong mogneta) be a^iaiblj 
Mt, if we hold either magnet in tmr hand If we eonsider 
the commotion of molecules in a gas, it may be supposed that, 
could we tie one of them by a fine thread, and were our 
ma 0 cle*alnse sufficiently discriminative, it would be possible 
to feel it twitching and rushing hither and thither like a 
trout in a pooL In a luminous body the agitated molecules 
may be thought of as pushing the adjacent ether and throwing 
it into waves. Yet, on reflection, the analogies with our own 
exertions in striking, pushing or puUing, fail in all those cases 
in which one body influences another at a distance, without 
apparent contact. Hence the possibility of dctio in distans, or 
rather the conceivability of it, is often denied, on the ground 
that l^ere is no sensible experience on which to base such a 
concept ; the exertion of force without contact is supposed to 
be too unfamiliar to the imagination. Lange assumes that 
action at a distance is less picturable than impulse {Hist, of 
IfcUsruUism, iii 3). Gravitation being the most conspicuous 
case of what looks like action at a distance, many attempts 
have been made to explain it by molecular or etherial pres- 
sure : hitherto (I believe) without much result. 

I caniiot see that action at a distance is less picturable 
than impulse ; and the alleged difficulty of conceiving it is 
obscure to ma That the concept exists in fact is shown by 
this, that the law of gravitation assumes it ; for that reason, 
indeed, Nswton did not regard it as a final explanation. 
But the concept is also supported by sensible experience, and 
^ therefore, imaginable : when we lift a weight, it is true 
that we are in contact with it, but the weight is not apparently 
in contact with the ground. In falling or jumping we have 
the experience of being piAled to the ground without being 
pushed or grasped ; and even of recfprocally pulling the ground 
to vat, though this side of the fact is submerged by the relative 
smoUiiess of our o^m masa It may be said that when we 
jump from a height, there i»1io muscular effoi:t needed to get 
to ^ ground ; and that^is 4ri^e, but a pure mechanist will 
hairdly urge it ; for it implies that ' force * is to be interpreted 
by aocel^tion but by sensation. It may also be said 
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by Inertia a body ia inoapable of moying itself; and 
tAiia may be true of any body in isolation^ but all movements 
dT^etual bodies take place in relation to one another. Nothing 
m the concept of Inertia requires that the reciproc^ action of 
bodies shall always be by contact, never by remote determin- 
ation. And I agree with those who think that the maxim 
that “ a body only acts where it is,” has been greatly over- 
valued : in discussing action at a distance, it is a petitio 
prificipii. It would be quite as reasonable to say that a body 
is where it acts, that its existence is not necessarily limited 
by its tangible superficies. 

Perhaps to speak of bodies ‘ acting ’ needs caution : the 
methodological problem is to generalise the conditions of 
Motion ; if a relation of remote bodies be sufficient, le^ it be 
admitted ; if pressure be the only cause, let it be shown. 
The alternative to absolute Mechanics is to accept the 
contnust of Actual and Potential Energy, Energy of Motion 
and Energy of Collocation. This contrast seems necessary in 
other cases than gravitation ; and there is perhaps a certain 
fanaticism in insisting upon a single ground of physical 
changes. Simplification may be illusory : duality, contrast, 
opposition, may be universal in Nature ; just as discrimination 
ifl aa fundamental as assimilation in the Understanding. 
Hence there might be an error of the same kind in arguing 
that all physical changes are actions at a distance; that, for 
example, chemical combination happens between molecules at 
a distancq» however small If all matter is discrete (a sceptic 
might say), certainly our bodies are, as an X-ray photograpl^ 
will show; and therefore our own pulls and pushes imply 
only a relative contiguity of parts. It may be doubted 
whether immediate impact or contact is ever possible. To 
reply that in none of these"^ cases is t^iere action at a distancef 
because everywhere the Ether intervenes, is vain without 
some definite account of hoi# the Ether A helpful. Such an 
explanation nuist be given in e4^ case, and tne explanations 
must agree together : otherwise sceptic might oondinle) 
the Ether is no better than Mnmbo Jumbo, 

8 3. The' T^enomnia of chemical A ffini ty mai^ needs 
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the poets agog : to whose warm imagmations the distracted 
etemetite seem to rush into each other's arms. Ck>oler heads^ 
lookmg through microscopes, and seeing things happen 
amongst t^e simpler fprms of life in which bisexual generation 
prevails, have supposed that sexual attraction even in higher 
grades of organisation may be, in subconscious regions, nothing 
else than the impulse of the spermatozoid seeking the ovule 
— actio in distans notwithstanding — and, further, that this 
impulse may be of a chemical nature. Here are two ways 
of identifying chemistry with holy matrimony : in their 
SBsthetic tone how different ! But according to the doctrine of 
Chap. X. § 3, the various degrees of consciouBness in the world 
have their transcendent Being manifested by corresponding 
degree^ in the evolution and organisation of matter ; they 
are all of them r&al, and none of them is to be confounded 
with another. 

Chemistry is more selective than gravitation, and in 
this approaches life ; and reviewing the series — Mechanicjs, 
Chemistry, Organisation — the philosophic investigator is dis- 
satisfied as long as they appear to be three separate and 
irreducible manifestations of energy. All known bodies display 
inertia and gravitation unconditionally. The constituents of 
all bodies are capable of chemical activity, but its operation is 
conditional on temperature, relative position, heterogeneous 
structure and other circumstances. Life is shown only by 
comparatively small portions of the material world • its 
aotivities are the most special and complexly conditional of 
alt Hence, the first impulse of generalisation is to attempt 
the reduction of the forces of chemistry and life to those of 
mechanics ; and a '' mechanic^ theory of the wt»rW»'* has been 
regarded as possible or even as a regulative aim of natural 
sd^Bnoe. The mechanical theory excitds in some men an aversion 
which is perhaps due to the illusion, that deduction effaces the 
differential featij^ea df that which is deduced ; although it 
might have been supposed that this prejudice eould only be 
festered by exclusively mechanical studies. But the suggestion 
to axphun the known aotivities of body by deriving fhmi one 
arade of ti^em the remainder of the scale, may be misleading : 


21 
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Emotiiar course may be necessary^ though it seems more obscure, 
mtaeift to explain all tiie known laws of material i^tivity by 
discovering still more general laws of protyle fiom which 
known laws may be derived. Gravitation, Chemistry, 
Vitality ng^ay be differentiated derivatives of those laws of 
protyle. At least such an explanation would agree with the 
general character of evolution, as not a linear procession of 
forms, but a differentiation of them from some type which is 
for the most part no longer directly known. 

The proposal to reverse the mechanical theory, to explain 
all nature by the type of living activities, overlooks the 
conditions of explanation in the region of phenomena, namely, 
bhe discovery of resemblanca Living bodies gravitate, and 
consist of chemically definite elements ; they are ^^full of 
machines and chemical experiments ; and b 6 far they may be 
explained by Mechanics and Chemistry ; for the fact that in 
living bodies mechanical and chemical properties subserve 
organic ends, has nothing to do with such explanations. But 
bhe characteristic marks of the living body — oell-structure 
with the functions of assimilation, adaptation, reproduction 
[implying heredity) — are nowhere found in the inorganic world, 
and throw no light upon its processes. It is not in the region 
of phenomena, but in the region of Being that life, as the 
vehicle of consciousness and self-consciousness, illumines the 
abyss : not, it is true, by scientific explanation but by 
metaphysical suggestion, indicating the unity of all phenomena 
IB cQ-m^ifestations of that which is known to us in thought 
Bind feeling. ^ 

Organisation implies a totality generated under certain 
special conations, increasing by ^wth and differentiating its 
structure, in such a way that its parts depend each upon all 
md all upon each, and ^that all tend to preserve tBe 
totality for some normal period which is closed by dissolution. 
The notions of generation/ ^growth, development, dissolution, 
belong to Bi(dogy ; they are also of great in^rest in politics 
and Morals, and some of tl^b ^xo^taphysical signifioanoe has 
already been indicated. But the chi^f metaphysical internist 
of K>reaiiii»tloa 1^ in that co-operation of parta to a oommu 
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result which we instinctively interpret as Means and End. 
This is a subjective Category and belongs to the next chapter. 

§ 9. The sum of the movements and changes of bodies 
makes ug the course jof Causation in the World. The category 
of Causation comprehends the conservation pf matter and 
energy, and the truth, that in similar conditions of change 
there are similar redistributions of matter and transformations 
of energy (cf. Spencer, First Principles, §§ 63-65): Con- 
tinuity and Equality in the contents of existence and Uni- 
formity in its changes. 

We have seen in Chap. VIL § 7, how ancient is the belief 
in the persistence of Matter : announced by the Ionian 
Cosmologists ; traceable in barbaric cosmogonies and mytho- 
logies, ^however extravagant and incoherent; forced upon 
primitive man by the experience that things which come into 
existence are Modified from others, particularly in generation, 
growth, corruption, and above all in the works of men’s 
hands. Direct experience, however partial and immethodical, 
whilst begetting a general expectation of constancy and 
routine, and a disposition to accept precise views when 
dentonstrated, yet fails to, give a prevailing and definite belief 
in the Uniformity of Ifature. This may be seen both in the 
popular mind in our own day, in spite of the increasing 
exactness of modern industry and commerce (though I believe 
this is a more effectual schooling in causation than is generally 
known), and also in the history of Philosophy. For we find 
that even Aristotle recognises as determining conditions of 
eyenta not only Divine Reason and Necessity but also Spon- 
taneity and Chance. In this he seems inferior to Plato, who 
ascribes the World's formation to the Divina.jiiid rational 
Good, and even its deterioration to a certain Necessity in 
things. But we may trace Aristotle's apparent backsliding to 
his closer attention to human affairs and all kinds of matter 
of feet, and to his* love of truth, which compelled him to 
recognise much that he coiAd not expleiin ; .for what are 
Accident, Spontaneity, Chanoe, ,but the acknowledgment of 
this ? We are apt to overrate Aristotle's love of system, and 
to underrate his loyalty to fact such as he found it. The 
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Stoics and Spicureans had simpler and juster conceptions of 
cansatKm, though far lese care for accurate inquiry^ still the 
S^^ureans retained the notion of Chance at the basis of their 
system. The Stoics, although by thrusting u^n Divine 
Beason the function of Providence they used the notion of 
Final Causes in a weak and tinkering fashion as subserving 
particular utility, yet in their stricter Logic they resolved it 
into antecedent plan and result (Zeller's Stoics^ chap. vi. B 
2); and by the conception of Divine Reason as the active 
force in Nature they got rid of Chance ; for whoever in earnest 
makes Reason king necessarily expels Spontaneity, Acmdent, 
Chance and every other sort of rebel from the realm. But 
how little right had they to this exalted conception, if the 
light to a conception depends upon one's power of v^ifying 
it! We must recognise the part played hi the progress of 
thought by unjustifiable deduction. The Stoics' Law was 
merely deduced from the idea of active Reason : and to them 
it was less philosophy than &naticism. In fanaticism Aristotle 
was deplorably wanting: therefore he could not assert the 
creative power of Reason, nor deny the automatism of 
phenomena, and therefore the betjter man had the worse 
doctrine. 

I do not know how far to attribute to the growth and 
establishment of the belief in Reason (that is, God), as the 
creator and sustainer of the world, the fact that in modem 
Philosophy a belief in Chance hardly appears, except in 
imperfect^ notions concerning the freedom of the human will 
But in the special sciences the discovery of Laws and tl^e 
discrediting of Chance and Spontaneity has been the work of 
a small olasa^ minds, in whom the tracing of Continuity, 
Equality, Uniformity, is a constructive instinct. They or 
their ancestors have som^ow profited more than the rest ot 
us by common experience, And the result is this genius. That 
the laws of Mechanics, for tustanoe, are based upon instincts 
that spring from the self-analycftag process of experience itself 
in a growing mind, has beencshiown by many writers, and by 
Haeh with espaoiid fimse, from his intimacy with the history 
of the subifiG^ and from his own luoidity of introapeotioii. 
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If the coneervatiou of energy iB lose traceable in popul^ 
thought than the peraiatence of matter, we may perhaps 
aooount for this by the doctrine of Animiam; which, by 
supplyiog an intemd source for the movement of everything, 
diatracted attention from its transfer from ^ One thing to 
another. Internal sources of movement in fact there are, 
that ia^ stores of potential; and this may aocount for the 
infirequent statements even in the history of PhUoaophy of 
general principles concerning Motion, and also for the Eissumed 
reality of Best. I know of no earlier statement of anything 
like the Conservation of Energy than that of Epicurus in his 
Epuilt to fferodotus (preserved by Diogenes Laertius), namely, 
that the atoms are constantly in motion, and that from the 
non-resistance of the vacuum their velocity is always the same. 
Descartes say^it seems clear to him that God in the beginning 
created matter together with motion and rest, and maintains 
them in the same quantity {Priricipia, ii. 36). Yet Kant 
finds no principle of Motion amongst the Analogies of 
Experience. Within certain limits the conservation of Energy 
was expressed by mechanicians and astronomers, as in Newton's 
Laws of Motion ; but its 'detailed investigation in the theories 
of Heat, Electricity and other modes, and its universal state- 
ment, remained for the nineteenth century. 

^ The conservation of Matter and Energy is usuaDy regarded 
as confirmed and even established by the results of Mechanics, 
Physics knd Chemistry ; though it is admitted that neither 
the mass nor the energy of the atomic world alone nepd be 
oonstant, because of its relation to Ether or Protyle (supposing 
this to be in no sense atomic), and that, on account of the 
degradation of energy, we c^not be confident "tlwf the world's 
papadty for work is conserved. We have already seen that 
the equality of contents in all the transformations of Nature 
is a necessary condition of Understanding ; but that 
objectively, as Law of Nature, it is a postulate that can 
only be verified conditional!/ within a limited experience, and 
can never be submitted eAwustive proof. Of our limited 
experiiBiice it may be unreasonable to assert either that it is, 
or that it is not, a fair sample of the Universe. Still, eon* 
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sarvaiiOQ is true eis far as our knowledge reaches; we arc 
a¥rale of no exception, and no alternative is offered in the 
shape of any definite physical doctrina Whoever doubts the 
universality of conservation would do well, if he entertains 
any Philosophy of Nature, to offer some alternative hypothesie 
clearly formulated, in order that we may see what it is like. 
To disclaim a Philosophy of Nature as too ambitious an 
enterprise, is to relinquish the problem of Understanding, 
not only as to the whole world but as to any feict or process 
that occurs in it : for the understanding of any part implies 
some view of the whole. At present, aU definite eiplanatione 
of phenomena are affiliated to the principle of Conservation. 
And whoever shall construct a system of Nature, as compre- 
hensive and consistent as the existing sciences, upos some 
other principle, will do more to queU the arrq^nce of text- 
books than all the Sceptics that ever lived. 

In modem Methodology a place is found for * Ch|k|K3e,’ 
but the analysis of it presupposes Causation. Contingmoy 
is recognisable as dependence on a cause of whose occurrence 
in any given case we are uncertain. Necessity, on the other 
hand, a refuge to Plato and Aristotle, is a term malodorous 
to some moderns who accept the Uniformity of Nature. No 
doubt it may be misused to identify moral obligation with the 
actual order of the world, or to raise personal prejudices to 
the rank of universal laws: it lends itself to rhetoric; and, 
in fact, by association with Fate and Predestination, it has 
acquired a mythological tinge. Moreover, there is not yet 
sufficient ground for asserting the necessity of natural law. 
I say this because, speculatively, it seems just; though for 
myself I cSDBbl feel it. Still, ^the invariability of law is 
necessary to reasoning, to generalisation and inference, am] 
from Reason nothing could proceed but Law ; so that I 
bear with those who, knowing no higher praise, give the 
name of Reason to Law itsw'^fbr it is the ideal of reason, 
universal and^Tmerring, and to ^uman reason the way, the 
guide and the goal o • 

§ 10. Natwvtixig our view from the Uniformity of Nature 
as a whole to die n&rticnl&r eventfl AAlfv>.tAd and defined lor 
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observation and experimeiit, as Oanses related to Effects, we 
meet with many difficulties in the isolation, measurement and 
comparieqn of phenomena, concerning which the works on 
Logic a^d Method aanst be consulted The existence of the 
World in its everlasting movement and change, is conceived 
of as a process in Time, continuous, invariable in its laws, 
unconditional (since there is nothing outside it) and always 
equal to itself; and an ideal Causal Instance, or particular 
relation of events to be investigated, may be conceived to 
elapse as an independent system, and to have the same char- 
acters as the World-process. That no such Instance is obtainable 
in a test-tube, your sceptic never wearies of rejoicing. It is 
true, of course, that no Causal Instance is ever unconditional, 
and li^at (strictly) none can ever be repeated ; and it is 
inferred that generalisation must always be fallacious. 
Similarly, to^he moral maxim ' that what is right for one is 
right for all in the same circumstances ’ (Iheir actions having 
the same consequences), it may be objected that the circum- 
stances of two men are never the same. The solution of these 
puzzles is, that observation or experiment is not the whole 
process of investigation that what we seek is the law of each 
tendency, and the resultant of the tendencies combined in any 
event; and these are found by reasoning on the empirical 
data. That the conceptions of tendency and resultant are 
clearer in Mechanics than in more concrete sciences, is one 
reason why mechanical explanations are preferred. 

The complexity of the Category of Cause and Effect has 
^hindered its elaboration in the human mind ; it is thtf latest 
of the master-categories to have become definite, and yet it 
may not be finished ; but many have worked^y.it with clear 
intelligence who could notr enounce it in terms. Since move- 
ment with consciousness precedes* the consciousness of move- 
ment reflected in apperception, there is an ancestral or 
coiigenital basis o^ this Category as a disposition to perceive ; 
Hiay we not say that it is^fhe core of the disposition to ex- 
pectant attention 7 Ag^jn, aiqice sensible Causes are moving 
bodice tod collocations of bodies, a familiarity with certain 
regular eeries of events is acquired during the growth of the 
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uuUv{<i|Hal"8 percepti^ oi an external World ; and imn a 
prai^iilial eommand of minb aeries, as ve see in ohildtan and 
emu low-type animals, ])efoie the rise of aelf-conacdomuiees ; 
and this is the ground of the Category’s objectivity. 

In the human raoe, the understanding of Causation was 
very early oonfosed by the doctrines of Animism and 
Sympathetic Magic. The development of imagination in 
primitive man had certain disastrous oonsequenoes, moral and 
speculative. It encroached upon 'the objectivity of Nature, 
and often left its victim less intelligent than an unembarraaeed 
ape. The mind seems to have grown faster than it developed, 
and so was given over to picture-thinking without the power 
of analysis and abstraction. In a rich but unco-ordinated cortex 
Incitement is localised, and therefore intense and uninhabited, 
and issues in violence and absurdity. Whenever total ideas 
are relatively isolated and, therefore, uncrifcicise^^hey are i^t 
to be reified and to compete with perception ; and whatevcB* 
objects enter into them are believed to be physically connected. 
Hencje clothes, weapons, locks of hair, whatever belongs to a 
man, especially bis name ; and, again, effigies, mimicry, descrip- 
tions, whatever resembles him, is believed to be a part of him 
in such a way that whatever good or evil happens to them, or 
is invoked by means of them, falls upon him. This is not 
merely association of ideas, but is supported by a theory of 
some continuity of existence between such things, along wbicdi 
influences travel as by media, such as the air blowing or breathed, 
or shafts of light and shadow. The idea of sympathetic Magic 
is Qxm a ^ 2 onfused matrix in which all sorts of relations^ 
Likeness, Coexistence, Succesaion, jare huddled together as 
equally conqpctions of Causation, and from which the true 
relation must be gradually eliminafed. 

In the course of discociation, relations of Succesaion 
as charaoteristiG of Causation became predominant. On the 
whole, this had happened amottgst the Greadcs ; as we may Boe 
in Plato's satiiiGal dasc^ptiim of ^e men in the*" cave, wbn sat 
watching the sliadowB and trying ^ remember wbidi w^ 
accustomed to go before and after, and to gueas which wonld 
Dome next ! ai 1 ndd Anticinaiinn of HaniA \ But moanwliile 
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the type of humaji agenej, and ttie belief in AninuBm, had 
filled the world with purposes, ^tebUshed the doct^e of Final 
CauaeBi and precluded the diatinguiahing between conscious 
activity #nd physical ^usation. And the succeseiveneBB of 
Causation was not so definitely conceived as lo prevent its 
being confused with the relation of Substance aud Attribute : 
as appears from the causal conception of Ideas by Plato and of 
Forms by Aristotle, and even by Bacon. For I take it that 
Bacon’s Form is the latent schefoaiisvius which determines the 
attributes ; so that, when altered by a latens proceuuB, other 
attributes appear. Moreover, the notion of Substance as a certain 
undiscoverable inwardness of things had become allied with 
the doctrines of sympathetio Magic to form the theory of 
Oooult^Powers, According to this doctrine, we must apply the 
term cause " to a certain conception, force, abstracted from all 
special events^hd considered as a quality or property by which 
one body afiFects the motion of another. And in like manner 
in other oases, cause is conceived aa some abstract quality, 
power or efficacy by which change is produced.” 

Hume’s great service to the metaphysics of Causation was 
to supersede occult causps by the notion of a sequence of 
phenomena. His definition of Cause is clumsily expressed, 
hut amounts to this, that the cause of a phenomenon is its 
constant antecedent. Occult causes were not conceived as 
tr^Boendent; and the doctrine of this book that there are 
changes im transcendent Reality or Being, of which the course 
of phenomena is a manifestation, is not a doctrine of occult 
Ojiases ; I have shown in Chap. VIIL that Manifestation is a 
distinct Category, one-sided and merely orectic. The phrase 
" immanent Causation ” involves a confusion of^daas. Occult 
causes were regarded as entering into the tissue of natural 
processes, but as essentially unsearchable; and, under the name 
of powers or virtues, were the discouragement of induction, 
the refuge of i^norfnce, and a fastness of Scepticism. That 
camsition is ooncemed with tUngs unseen and, therefore, gives 
no explanation of phenqpiema,^ was one of the tiepes of 
Ajlnesidemus. 

It is a serioufl fault of Hume’s definition of Cause that be 
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caifiEi i£ aa object precedent instead of an event Another 
fetdt ^was pointed out by Mill, namely, the being ocmtent with 
the constancy of the antecedent, without requiring tiie absence 
of other conditions ; but Hume*8 second definition pf Cause — 
" where, if the first object had not been, the second never had 
existed, imply its unconditionality. Mill, at any rate, 
insisted on the unconditionality of Causation ; although it is 
true that to discover the antecedent that is all, and no more 
than all, that is necessary to the occurrence of a given effect, 
is impracticable in a particular investigation. The conditions 
constituting a Cause are relations of Space and Time, and 
Agents. Agents are material things, popularly regarded as 
exerting force, and contrasted with '"patients," but of which 
all that we can.say is, that without their presence in su^ kind 
and quantity, and the movement of some or them relatively to 
the rest, the effect we have in view does not ^ppen. Their 
agency (if the term be allowable) depends upon their Reciprocity 
or relations to one another in space, that is, upon distances and 
directions of movement. But as it also depends upon their 
velocity, and gis all movement implies time, time is also a 
condition. It is true that if we conceive the reduction of 
causation to its simplest type, it is an immediate sequence, or 
the time of its happening is infinitesimal: because (1) motion 
is continuous, and (2) any interval admits other agencies and 
destroys the unconditionality of the process. But observable 
processes take an appreciable time ; and causal instances may 
be select^ occupying a less or greater time according to the 
character of the inquiry : the causes of double refraction and 
of coral-reefs are contrasted cas^ Still, the simplest type of 
causation ia ake the ideal of knowledge concerning it, and is 
pursued by tracing in the unwieldy instances (say) of Geology 
an indefinite multitude of bbemical and physical instances. 

With Mill causation remained^ a qualitative conception, 
alth(mgh the ancient doctrine of the persistency of matter and 
1!he maxim cau^ aequcU ejfficttt/rX strongly drew attention td its 
quantitative aspect. Until ^ha censervation of energy was 
discovered the quantitative content of the notion could not be 
deflnifcdy formulated ; yet X R. Mayer, one of tiie disoovereis 
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of that priliciple, begins his first essay by deducing it from 
the maxim of equality in daueaticm ( JbrcfiS of Inorganic Nature). 
Bain then, in his Inductive Logic, identified ConsOTvation with 
Causation, and used it in deducing the canons of experiment. 
The prfrteiples of CbUservation increase the definiteness of 
Unconditionality as a mark of Causation- For when is a 
cause unconditionally adequate to an effect ? When the two 
are equal ; for if the effect is the greater, the whole cause 
cannot have been discovered ; and if the cause is the greater, 
some portion of the effect must still be unexplored. This brings 
U8 back to the prinoiple of explanation. 

Nevertheless, the interpretation of Causation as merely a 
redistribution of Matter and Energy withdraws it from the 
foregrtund of Ei]y)irical Reality into the conceptual world of 
the physicaL^^^iences. Causation becomes an exclusively 
physical Category. At the same time some excuse is made 
for the old doctrine of occult causes : which now appears as 
one of those shadows of approaching truths that so often fall 
across the path of Philosophy, and now lead, and now mislead, 
the wayfaring man. 
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GATSGORISS OF SUBJBCfTVE ACTIVITY 

§ 1. CAtraATiON ifl an exclusively Physical Category, but 
ito common use gives it a much wider scope. Sensations are 
said to be caused by stimuli ; and many have held (on various 
grounds) the position of Schopenhauer, tlAt vplition is an 
immediate consciousness of causation ; that, tUfi^fore, Will is 
indicated as the essence of the World, and that all the forces 
of Nature are manifestations of WilL But whilst it is true 
that our experience of voluntary action has had great influence 
in moulding the concept of physical causation, since the actions 
and reactionB of phenomena have bean interpreted in analogy 
with our own experience in moving or being moved, in striking 
or resisting ; still it appeared in Chap. X. that consciousness 
is neither substance nor energy and, therefore, cannot be a 
cause ; and this was confirmed in Chap. XI. by a review of the 
history of doctrines concerning the SouL At the risk of some 
repetition I must offer further reflections upon the relation of 
mind "'and body ; but the pith of it all is, that organised bodies 
and all things in Nature are phenomena, whilst consciousness 
is not a phenoisfinon but immediate Eeality. The phenomenon 
is empirically real, and even immediately real, considered as 
construction in consciouanete itself ; but standing, as it seems 
to, in opposition to the Subject, it is not Being, but only 
represents it. The phenomenon, however, ft no^ a construction 
in Self-oonsciouenees, for it exists ^before that arisee (whence its 
oppofsitioa to the Subject) ; but’ in the generic growth of 
nnn«^yi onnmiyiw phenomenon is differentiated as the symbol 
of Being, and de&iod by Xnertia, Motion and othar attributee, 

tS2 
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as If theae were ultimate f^ts of experience ^ whereas Volition 
is a development of couBciousnese in ite anbjective Reality^ 
having no Inertia, Mass, Motion, Solidity, Elasticity, Attraction, 
Bepukdon, nor any single physical quality. 

For all Bubjeotive^ changes the term Activity seems to me 
the most suitable that can be found. In subjective changee 
there are msmy degrees of Activity, and at the top of the 
scale lie the intense experiences of volition : or near the top, 
for there is a vision and a felicity of achievement beyond 
endeavour. 

If the term Activity be adopted as the Category of 
subjective change and (more particularly) of purposeful change, 
in speaking technically we ought to restrict it to that sense. It 
is quitj useless to set it up as a higher concept, inclusive of 
Oausation : that is, to substitute one obfuscation for anoth^. 
The present Causation for both subjective and objective 

processes (as by Wundt), and also for the supposed “ inter- 
action ” of Object and Subject, is extremely confusing ; and to 
use Activity in the same way would be no gain at all But 
' subjective Activity ’ and ‘ objective Causation ’ are an intelli- 
gible cjontrast. For the/ interaction of the heterogeneous 
some expression should be found as colourless as possible : 
' paraUelism ' is in vogue, but is too diagrammatic ; for 
psychological purposes, ‘ correlation ’ is enough and is, therefore, 
to be preferred. 

To use any one expression for these three facts, sub- 
jective Activity, objective Causation, and the Correlation 
(jf body and mind, is to disguise the profound diffeftnees 
that ought to be recognised between consciousness and 
energy, reality and phenonynon. Energy consciousness 
cannot be assimilated without either depriving energy of mass 
knd movement, or bestowing these properties on consciousness ; 
materialising consciousness, or dematerialiBing energy. Body 
and mind oannot b^ considered as interactive, or even parallel, 
without placing them on tie same level, ^ther as both 
Bubetances or both phenoq^eivi. ^ Descartes conceived them aa 
both substances, but in such a way that interaction was 
impoBsihle without the assistance of God ; still the co-ardination 
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of 13iem upon the same plane of existmiGe facilitated the 
notion of their mutual influence, whether direct or indirect 
Aa a matter of &ct, however, body and mind are in no sens^ 
two Bubetances, and are so far from being on the same le've] 
that the notion of interaction between them is the greatest 
absurdity that speculation has adopted from popular delusions. 
The body is an empirical substance, and the mind is not ; the 
mind is a process of ultimate Beality, and the body is not ; 
for empirical substance is itself a phenomenon. Now a pheno- 
menon cannot influence that upon which it depends ; it cannot 
influence the transcendent Substance or Being on whicb it 
depends for existence, nor yet the Subject on which it depends 
for representation. It cannot, therefore, be the stimulns of 
sensation ; for sensations are what the phenomenon is, or 
(rather) sensations are the elements out of which it is con- 
structed. And again, Being cannot influence phenomenon 
as knowledge ; nor can the Subject influence it as existence, 
or in th^ modes of its existence. Volition, therefore, cannot 
be the cause of movement; it is the consciousness of some* 
thing that happens in Being and becomes manifest in the 
phenomenon, but it does not determine the happening. 

Absolute unconditional Eeality is conscioufi Being : in 
experience it is individuated as a World of bodies presented 
to conscious Subjects ; and amongst these bodies are the 
organisms that are the phenomena of Being so far as it is 
conscious in each Subject. Every change or movement in the 
World of things makes manifest a change in Being; it is not 
cauaeS by, but is the phenomenon of, that change. Tbos^ 
changes of subjective consciousness which we call sensations 
imply dianges in Being so far as is manifest in other bodies, 
transtuitted to Being so fiar as it is manifest in that body in 
whose consciousness the senfiations oc^ur. And those changeiT 
of consciousness which we call volitions imply changes in 
Being so far as it is manifest in the organism of the Subject 
that wills, tra^mitted to BeingoSo far as it ^is manifest in 
scfme ether body or bodies anii^ins movements. 

If this painful aeeount of what seems so fedniliar and easy, 
until you tfs- to ^md^stand it, has any ot likeness to 
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the truth, it foUowa that the doctrine of the parallelism of 
bodily and mental changes, invented to circumvent the 
Cartesian impasse, errs in the opposite way. For whilst 
De 8 C 2 art 0 B took body and mind to be two substances, this 
hypotbew treats both^ ©f them as phenomena. According to 
Spinoza, ideas and bodies are modes of the ; attributes of 
thought and ejtensiom There is no interaction between ideas 
and bodies ; each idea is to be explained by antecedents in 
its own kind, and so is each body ; but the two series of 
modes always correspond, because they are effects of the same 
Substance ; and they are so entirely upon the same level that 
Substance or God, so manifested, may be called “a thinking 
thing," and “an extended thing “ {Ethica, ii. 1, 2). But when 
we remember that Spinoza defines an attribute as “ that 
which intelhgencjc knows of Substance as constituting its 
essence ” (Bo8!^ Def. 4), it seems clear that intelligence cannot 
know anything as an ultimate character of existence except 
cansciousness. It is, therefore, justifiable to say that Substance, 
or God, or Being, is a thinking thing, but not that it is an 
extended thing. It has been shown that extension and body 
are phenomena constructed in the generic consciousness to re- 
present the transcendent Being ; and we cannot help inferring 
that relations corresponding with the coexistence and order of 
phenomena in space appertain also to Being, especially as they 
are found in Self-consciousness ; but extension is a character of 
the phenomenon alone. Mind and body, therefore, are not 
upon the same footing, and metaphysically the doctrine of 
parallelism is untrue. ’ * 

Upon the ground of Hume's phenomenalism (by the way) 
an attempt may be made to resuscitate the j^opijar delusion 
that a Volition moves the Dody, or that a stimulus causes a 
%ensation. For causation, according to Hume, is an invariable 
succession of phenomena ; why then may not bodily and 
mental phenomena^if. uniformly thus related, b^ reciprocally 
cause and effsdl ? But this, tomes of overlooking the uncon- 
ditionalify of a Cause. ^ Suppose* that a certain stimulus 
is always followed by a certain sensation : this is not the 
whcde Suppose that a certain action always follows a 
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oeftaiii motive: thie is not the whole causa Without 
moleoular disturbance in the cortex, a motive would not is8u4 
in BCtionB, nor a stimulus arouse a sensation. 

But although processes of oonsciousness are not phenomena, 
it is convenient to treat them as such for the purposes of 
Psychology, working as a natural science ; and in determining 
the physiological conditions of sensation and volition the 
hypothesis of parallelism or correlation is indispensable^ Not 
that a complete parallelism between mental and organic 
changes is open to observation or to simple inference ; for only 
the higher grades of oousciouBness are observable ; and if these 
are correlated with the cortex, there remain profound r^onii 
of subconsciousness to be otherwise assigned. Wundt, indeed, 
holds that there are two concepts that result fropi the 
psychical combinations, which, together with their affective 
elements, lie entirely outside the sphere of expeffince to which 
the principle of parallelism applies. These are the concepts 
of vaiue and end ” (OutliTies, § 22). But since the words 
value, end, better, worse, with their associates, whether spoken, 
heard or thought, are admitted to have parallel physical 
processes, if there are no physical prtycesses parallel with their 
meanings, the course of physical causation must be interrupted 
whenever they are intelligently acted upon ; for it is their 
meanings that determine volition. Such a thrusting of 
mysticism into a natural science is most mischievous. It stirs 
up a cynical opposition, and sets men upon cidling the mind 
an "" epiphenomenon,'’ perhaps the most foolish phrase that ever 
was doined ; and it may arouse the unjust suspicion tha^j 
Psychology is not written disinterestedly, but modified to 
conciliate tjjtie supposed trend of contemporary Schwfumerei 
There is a better way of thinking nobly of the souL Still, the 
study of Physiology and Psychology should never blind us to* 
the truth that oopsciouanm is not teally an activity of the 
body, but of transcendent Being so far afl^the body expr^UBBe 
it. The toansc^ndent nature of ^hat activity I '’do not pretend 
to explain, or understand, oT^nomg: parallelism, cotrelatioii, 
unity, are alike unavailiDg in n region where n<me of our tenni 
can be iu^ l 
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^ ^ Volition, then, 4^ a confloioufl proceas, ia an activity 
of Beiiig, not dependent on phenomena, noj; (strictly speaking) 
upon natural laws ; and such is Kant’s doctrine of Freedom. 
But this inunanency (if I may so express it) of volitional 
activity, ttis non-depe^denee upon phenomena or upon laws 
of Nature, does not imply spontaneity, contingency) irregularity, 
or any deviation of character from the uniformity of Nature. 
For volition and the laws of phenomena are manifestations of 
the same Being, the former immediate, the latter conditional ; 
the laws of Nature bear witness to the order of the transcendent 
World, its universality of character in all its activities; and 
we judge acxsordingly of volition. We judge this the more 
neoesaarily, because the body of a voluntary Subject is a 
natural Jx)dy, and its movements, which express volition, are 
according to law in' the natural context. For it is thus that 
the activities Real manifest themselves ; and though it 

is only subjectively that they are immediately known, yet it is 
only obj^tively, or in the course of Nature, that they can 
clearly understood as actions or events in a context of causes 
and consequences, springing from and reacting on the agent as 
a phenomenon in relation with the rest of phenomena : since 
the region (rf motives is obscure and profoundly Bubconscious. 
This doctrine of vobtion, therefore, differs entirely from 
Kant’s. He treats Freedom as Causation, thus making 
(contrary to his own principles) a transcendent application' of 
that category : but here causation is confined to the region that 
can be studied scientifically ; and no advantage is sought from 
thj use of such a term in recommending the metaphysical 
hypothesis of Being. Kant regards all particular states of 
miud as phenomena, and thei^y is left with no^lue ^whatever 
to the chajacter and activities of the intelligible World ; and, 
ft^Ssordingly, he falls into mysticism* but it has been shown 
above, that subjective processes are immediate*Beality, so that 
we have immediate kifbwledge of it. Kant, finally, treats all 
that he calla phenomena as hfiMng a sensuous character, not 
4istihguisbable from,pbu4 to, Reason ; he uses 

the Iwirs of as merely a type of what Morality ought 

to lematically denying that Morality can itself 
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be natural : but we know that there is no opposition between 
sensation and Reason, and that Morality, as the growing 
coBtom and conception of human life and the necessary con- 
dition of its welfare, is truly natural ; so that nothing more 
insane or pernicious can be conceived than to set Morality in 
opposition to Nature. 

But, be the source of volition what it may, if it belongs to 
an invariable order, and if actions occur according to natural 
laws, must not a belief in this oppress the sense of personal 
Freedom ? Laws state the necessity or invariableuesa of ths 
actions of agents and of the resultants of the co-operation of 
agents; the future of the World at any moment depends upon 
the combination of existing agents, and of these agents each 
man is one. His actions follow upon his character neces- 
sity ; for his character is expressed by hiff body ; but because 
he acts according to his character be feels MXnself free. The 
necessity of his action in this sense, far from weighing upon 
him, is precisely what makes the action his own. It is true 
that if the course of the World were known to be predetermined 
by Fate, or Providence, he would feel oppressed and helpless. 
Or if it were merely known to him a ’process indeptnderU oj 
himself, he might despair ; and sometimes, say in a shipwreck, 
when the predominance of the Not-self, though not absolute, is 
overwhelming, this really happens. But such happenings are 
rare : usually the course of the World, so far os it directly con- 
cerns a man, cannot be known apart from his own actions ; 
because, in fact, be is one of the agents that determine that 
oouw, living tile greater influence the more he exerts hima|Lf, 
the more a force, the more a man he ia 

But, At mAy be said, our cl^acters being what they are, 
we are not really free any more than other things in the world ; 
for everything acts according to its nature. Certainly^ flo 
more than obbe^thiugs; for ev^liiug is free, and, doubtless, 
so far as conscious, feels free and rejoices in its power. , Xfoes 
not a tiger i^l free, slaying aMdeer ; or a blackbird, chaunting 
to the dawn ? The feeling^oi cQproion only arises when our 
purposes are thwarted, never when they are fulfilled. The 
Doticm tibafc mat^r acts under con^aint. that tim Earth 
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ifl oonstrain^ in her oiibit by the Son^ ie animistic. Where 
there is no purpose there is no compulsion. The agents in 
any material system co-operate, and in the resultant every one 
of them teUs with its full weight (c£ Shadworth Hodgson's 
Metaphysif a/ Uxperiehce, iii 6, § 6), That we have these 
feehngs of freedom and constraint more clearl^T than other 
things, is due to our more explicit consciousness of all that 
happens, to our aelf-consciouaness and purposefulness. To say 
that our characters at any moment are what they are, is to 
revive Zeno’s sophism of the arrow ; for it is characteristic of 
the development of wganisation to produce forms more and 
more modifiable by experience ; so that it is nearer truth to 
say, that a man's character at any moment is changing as it is 
changii^, and that he can never twice be the same. Character 
is not a fixed but^a growing thing, and (as Mill said) our 
desires to dter ^ (if we have any) are important conditions 
(say, rather, symptoms) of its growth and transformation. 
And even though a man's desires are the symptoms of his 
character, and though he may feel no strong desire for good, 
this ought not to discourage him ; for he never knows the 
depths and resources of hi^ own soul. 

It is indeed most unreasonable to suppose that there are 
no limits to the development of a man's character ; for it 
must depend partly upon the circumstances that call upon him 
to act, and finally upon the scope of his original congenital 
endowments. But for a man of understanding to desire an 
unconditional life is impossible. What, however, the con- 
dilions are, circumstantial or congenital, that limit his 
development, is always far from being fully known, toid, 
therefore, the knowledge of ib^nnot be oppressive. .In short, 
whether as to character or outward conduct we are, as Aristotle 
sftd, at least avpairioif joint-causes, ^f our own actions; and 
moralists seem justifiable in their tenet th^ we have more 
power over our characters than over circumstances. 

It may, perfiaps, be furthrf objected that qjir characters 
belong to consciousness, aiyi ihgrefore cannot be causes of 
physical events or have any power over the course of Nature. 
But to this fmf reidy may easily be anticipated : character in 
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ooMoiatuaneBS is our immediate knpwledge of that Eealit; 
which is also manifested in our bodies. A man’s body 
eatresses his character as much as his mind, and even' more 
than his apperception ; for it is the phenomenon of his whole 
Being, including that which is only subconscious but which 
influences the apperceptive mind in innumerable wj|yB, though 
rarely or never rising into apperception. Hence by his body 
a man is a cause in Nature to the full extent of his Beality. 
and accomplishes there what hp wills ; sometimes less, some- 
times more, than he had thought possible. 

§ 3. Vohtion, as a function of apperceptive consciousness^ 
not mere instinctive or even ideo-motor action, implies pur- 
poses more or less remote, upon the prosecution or hindrance 
of which depend the feelings of freedom or restraint, sijocess or 
failure, as they are characteristic of human" life. 

A purpose realised in action is a FinaJ^l^ufle; and this 
concept has been transferred to the operations of Nature, and 
pkys a somewhat spectral part in Metaphysics. Aristotle 
uses TO ov he/ca in connection with human affairs, such as 
house-building, in the sense of purpose ; but in the theory of 
Nature as equivalent to to elSoy, the form or specific character 
which everything, aspiring toward Gnd, strives to realise in 
itself according to its kind. 

A Final Cause, as that which is the end of any human 
action, may be analysed, as by the Stoics, into (1) a repre- 
sentation of the end desired, which is an antecedent determin- 
ing the ^tion; (2) the effect of the action when it has been 
successful, and we say, ' This was what I aimed at/ Ng[W 
in this process we have two steps of cause and effect ; A, the 
r^resentation^or its neural correlate), causing B, the action, 
which causes C, the result. Nothing here distinguishes *final 
.from antecedent Causation; unle^ it be supposed that iSy 
^ vu a fronte A, ^he representation, is caused by. C, the re^t. 
Such a notion sometimes haunts the diiAectieal mind ; but of 
cotUBe A, the representation, is Harived from jformer ezperiefioQS, 
or reports, of thiqgs resembji^ i^. That it was not c^nised 
bj the future event C, appeiurs whenever the action is 
uuBucoeesfi9l : ioi then A may be nothing; like (3, although o^r 
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onmicceasfnl actions are as purposeful as our successful ones. 
In fact, means and ends diflFer from causes and effects not as 
processes or events but merely in this, that ends imply desire, 
and meanp ‘ a choice an the part of the desiring Subject ; an 
End is an eveut desired, and regarded as a pofflible effect of 
certain causes, which are in the power of an agent, and are 
therefore adopted as Means. Transferring these conceptions to 
the region of Nature, and assuming the welfare of Man to be 
the most derirable of all things, we may try to explain all the 
furniture of the world as means of promoting that end ; in 
which vein the ingenuity of the Stoics and others is known to 
have laboured ; though Montaigne would have pointed out 
that a cat understands the world quite differently. 

Th§ Aristotelivi doctrine of Nature is less encumbered 
with difficulties ^ detail, and is more genial in its recognition 
that everything exists by its own right ; but it lies open to 
this general objection, that there is no way of showing that 
the specific Form that seems to be realised in anything needs 
any other explanation than as the effect of physical antecedents. 
To say that anything sub-human strives to be what it becomes, 
is only to aay that from* time to time it becomes what it 
is. If we admit fiiilures in realising a type, it is easier to 
reconcile our imaginations to them as due to the variable 
concurrence of physical agents, than by attributing them to 
the impotence of Nature. Moreover, to ascribe to Nature (or 
to Being manifested in her) such a consciousness as the terms 
' aspiration,' * endeavour,' ' purpose,' ' end,' imply, is onfy possible 
if you recognise a dualism in the World, such as Matter and 
Form, and along with it, upon one side, an inherent inferiority 
and imperfection. Want, iiftufficiency, inferiority, ’something 
miattained, can never characterise ^ the Universe, if you say 


with Spinoza ii. Def. 6), per realitatem et perfectioTiem 

idem m . ^ 

Kfimt> inthe^Uri^iyitc of Reason^ requires all phenomena 
in Kotdre to be Explained iJj causation ; sinc5 Nature is so 
by pure Undefstamdlng. But in the Critique of 
appears that organic life cannot in fact be under- 



stock in tliis way by the human mind ; so that an Antinomy 
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is SBtablisbed by confrontiiig the ThSeds of pure Understanding 
with the Antitiiesis : ** the production of some material things 
cannot be explained by merely mechanical laws.** And the 
solution of the Antinomy is that, whilst the Category of 
Causality requires a mechanical explanation of Nature, it does 
not exclude every other kind of Causality ; there i^mains the 
posmbility that, in the unknown inwardness of Nature, mechani- 
cal and final Causation are united as one principle in the same 
things (§ 70). Hence we are to {iursue the mechanical explana- 
tion as far as we can; and for inorganic Nature it suffices. 
Even in organic forms much may be so explained, but never 
the specific fact of a natural End. For that we must find 
another principle; as the universal laws of Nature are 
determined by the Understanding, so particular taws of 
empirical fact, that cannot be subsumed by ^e Universal laws, 
must also be explained as if an Understanding (not our own) 
had presented them to us (§ 4). Organisms display such an 
iiltrinsic adaptation of parts to one another and to the whole, 
whole and parts being reciprocally end and means, that, with our 
limited powers of reasoning, they are only to be explained by 
Final Causes, as the work of a purposeful, intelligent First Cause 
of the World (§ 71). In Kants system, then, Causation and 
Teleology are not upon the same footing as principles of explana- 
tion ; for Causation is a category of the Universal Understand- 
ing, not subjective, but constitutive of Naturfe; whereas Teleology 
is a subjective principle, derived from refiection upon certain 
groups ofi phenomena which we are unable to explain otherwise. 
Indeed, he himself concludes that, whilst the notion of Fiilhl 
Causes is indispensable to us men, and an useful clue to the 
study of Nature, seeing that p^nomena are given to us in 
a fragmentary and aocideptal way, and have to be subsumed 
under universals by discursive redsouing; still by a higher 
Understanding, ^ intelleetus archelypw, ^ree from snob limita- 
tions and mtoitive, Nature throughout might be oompie- 
hended undergone principle, and teleologicaT explanation, with 
which even we men are notflohg*' content, m^ht be needle^ 
(§ 77). Now jmch an intdlecHu archetypus, 1 should iky, 

in imnliAi) in iTiLn^a nf f.liA HiLfAMwiAfl nf nnm TTnder- 
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atanding as constitutive of Nature. His own dissatisfaction 
with anything else than mechanical explanation was proved 
by hifl theory of the Heavens. And why else does he assume 
that the, intuitive L^nderstanding will comprehend Nature 
under Causation, rather than under Teleology ? 

Eant thought it absurd even to hope that a Newton should 
ever arise to explain orgEinic life by physical causes ; but 
Darwin has done much to explain the appearances of design 
in plants and animals without resorting to Final Causes. The 
theory of Natural Selection assumes that organisms vary in 
every species ; that those unsuited to the conditions of life are 
destroyed ; whilst those best suited survive, and transmit their 
constitution to descendants, so that from generation to 
generation there is an improvement in adaptation to the 
conditions o^ life. * But as the theory thus stated gives no 
account of the (^gin either of the conditions that determine 
the form of species, or of the variations which the conditions 
select, it may be urged that at both these points there is room 
for the intervention of design. Herder (in his Ideen z. pTii. 
d. Otschicht^ d. Menschheif) suggested that the Earth had been 
prepared as the scene of. human life. In a popular book on 
Astronomy, I have seen it taught that the remoter planets are 
supplied with many moons because they receive so little light 
from the sun. But with or without satellites, Satumians, 
being what the prepared circumstances determined, would 
think it "all for the best, and prefer a dim light, as more 
favourable to love and meditation. For every living thing 
necessarily approves of the conditions in which it flourishes \ 
and, exerting the reflective understanding, naturally regards 
them os providential Hovpver, we can give^ome.account of 
our Earth to the close of the Tertiary Period without appealing 
to Final Causes. • 

As for the direction of variations, so ^any germs perish 
for that wyvivdb, so many rapacious and treacherous types 
prevail, that to ua men (as Kftnt might say) tl^e process seems 
wasted and merciless. To charge of wastefulness it may 
be replied, indeed, that to the Universe economy can be no 
eonoem j Erotioa engulfs his children, and yet nihU in nihUum 
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And if it urged that aven in the oonaerratioQ of 
malto, there is a degiadatioa of euergf, r^oinder may be 
mUfie that, if the Universe be finite, the power ol work may 
under certain conditions be restored ; whilst, if the Universe 
be infinite, its powers must be inexhaustibla The last point, 
however, cannot be pressed in the defence of Final, Causes, if 
Final Causes imply a system of the World ; for an ' infinite 
system ’ is a contradiotion in terms. Moreover, the riches of 
the World cannot really be any ground of justification against 
the charge of wastefulness in the method of Natural Selection ; 
the gravamen of which lies here, that such a wasteful process 
is an unintelligent one. It is as if the potter should make 
pots by the gross, and appoint 90 per cent to destruction. If 
any plan be hidden in such work, how can it help the^^telli- 
gence of us men ? * ^ 

The merciless character of organic evolution appears to us, 
first, in reckless propagation, and the consequent; destruotion. 
Every species is as prolific as it can be compatibly with the 
d^elopment of its individuals ; and the deaths that ensue from 
inanition, disease and violence, present a stupefying scena 
The best one can say for it is that, ^ life rises in the organic 
scale, the death-rate declines. Yet even man still suffers 
outrageously by violence, disease, inanition : the notion that 
'' Malthus’a Law ” no longer holds of civilised man is a 
foolish delusion. But more sinister than the direct destruction 
of life is the spectacle of innumerable species profiting by a life,, 
parasitic or predatory, at the expense of others. The pararites 
refute the vulgar prejudice that evolution is, by the measuip 
of man, progressive ; adaptation is indifferent to better or 
worse, excqpt aa to each Bpeci68,^bat its offspring shall sur- 
vive though by atrophy and degradation. The predatory 
speciea flourish as if in dsiision moral maxims : we seO 
that, though hum^n morality is natural to man, it is far from 
expressing the whole of Nature. Animals, at first indisrin- 
guisbable frxjm^vegetables, devoti^ them and ^joy a iar riober 
li&. Animals that eat otl^6r«^ai}imak are nearly 
superior Wt only in strength and grace and a^Ut^ l^t Jn 
JLateUigenon % Tli^ axe exceptions tQ this rule; spine snakns 
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eat monkeys (thanking Providence), and the elephant is 
contmt with foliage ; but eompare cats and wolves with the 
ungulates that make a first concoction of herbs for their sake. 
It is trjj^ that our ononkey kin are chiefly firugivorous ; but 
this leads to the worst case of all ; for it may be plausibly 
argued that man was first difiFerentiated by becoming definitely 
carnivorous, a sociable hunter, as it were a woltape. Hence 
the advantage of longer legs, the use of weapons, the upright 
gait and defter hands to use and make weapons, more strategic 
brains, tribal organisation ; and hence liberation from the 
tropical forest and citizenship of the world The greater 
part of his subsequent history is equally unedifying ; having 
made the world his prey, he says that God made the world to 
thatjend; and those who have preyed upon their fellows, and 
enslaved t^jem, rfnd flourished upon it, have declared that to 
have been the mtention of Nature. Whose are the kingdoms 
of this world ? Slowly, through humiliation and martyrdom, a 
better life has emerged 

It would be excusable if, like Kant, one were not very 
anxious to carry out the explanation of such a world by Final 
Causes : it seems to labour under a curse and sigh for atone- 
ment. But the hope persists that the sinister indications of 
Nature may be evaded, and to that end such considerations as 
follow are laid before us. In various forms, by Plato, Leibniz, 
Mill, it is suggested that the evil aspect of Nature should be 
explained by a certain limitation of power on the part of the 
Artificer in relation to certain necessary conditions of existence ; 
, and this suggestion might be acceptable if the evil were always 
a sort of weakness, failure and incapacity ; it may excuse the 
parasites, if we forget thei^ victims. But hew can the limita^ 
tion of power account for the shark, the tiger, and Jenghis 
Khan; or for the display of ingenuity and technique being as 
great in the cobra’s fang as in the cow’s u(^er ? It is sometimes 
8ai<|, again, that^we do not, indeed, understand the whole 
puipose of ^atjire, but thaff we cannot reasonably expect it ; 
^ ften (at hazard) that the JJniverse may not recognise our 
code jef mmala But such arguments will never do : the 
4Qetiine of Final Causes is an attempt to explain Nature bj 
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what IB meet familiar in ouiselves ; and it is a strange 
inTomon to defend the doctrine on the ground that it passes 
ail understanding. 

** The conree of out discussion tends, in mj judgment, to 
impair one s confidence in the reality of D^ign in Nature, and 
eyen in the desirability of tracing it there ; but by no means 
excludes its possibility; and to show its possibility seems (I 
fear) to some friends of Final Causes all that is required of 
them. But that is a great mistake ; if no more can be done, 
the belief must grow every day more attenuated and ghostly. 
If Teleology is still to command adherents there must be 
built up a definite system of the Design in Nature, comparable 
in extent, detail and coherence with the system of physical 
Causation that daily gains in power and prestige ; and the 
explanation by Final Causes must have the continuity of 
thought, the conoeivableness, if possible the iuS^nableness, of 
scientific explanation. For example, if it is suggested that the 
conditions of any species’ life may have been prepared, or that 
useful variations may have been predetermined, was the work 
done by physical antecedents or by miraculous intervention ? 
One’s choice between these alternative methods should be 
plainly stated ; and whichever of them be adopted, the “ partic- 
ular go of it” should be made quite clear. For my {Art, I 
decide in favour of physical antecedents, and regard Kant’s 
suggestion that in the inwardness of Nature physical and final 
Causation may be the same principle, as the only ^possible ' 
way of reco^ciliatiom 

In a Divine Consciousness, to which all existence is equally • 
present, there can be no causation physical or final, no process, 

Nio distinction of End and Means, sfibce whatever is possible is 
eternally known there and realised. Yet it is from the oon- 
oeption of such a state of Being, which no power of speculation 
has ever been able connect mth the temporal world of Mrtfa 
and decay, that the notion of a visa fronte leem^ to have be^ 
derived, a tuniiag back of the Effect upon its cause, and a 
determination of Means by End^ Sor h has been suppottd 
that whatever End may be represented, it already exists in the. 
eternal world i^d enereises there : but as it AirintA a« am 
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and no more than, the Means, ite ^oacy is unintelligible. 
The difficulties which such a conception imposes upon the 
problems of Evil and Freedom are sufficiently well known ; 
and so la the difficulty of understanding how the very notion 
of an End as something desired, or represented' as a better, can 
be reconciled with it. 

According to the views taken in this volume. Eternity is 
not a State of Being, but Law ; and Eeality is essentially a 
process in time, as witnessed by the nature of consciousness ; 
and there is no incongruity in regarding such a process as 
expressed amongst phenomena in space by Causation But 
Means and End, as distinguished from Cause and Effect, are 
irreconcilable with the conceptions of transcendent Being that 
have been established by the great Religions, excluding 
from that* region of thought such differences of value as are 
implied in Mdhns and End It is true that in its popular- 
isation Religion is never consistent ; on the other hand, 
consistency leads to such obscurity of thought (be it evjgp by 
excess of light), that all meaning seems to disappear : and 
between vacuity and contradiction the choice is hard. Spinoza’s 
identifying of existence- with perfection is a stroke of rhetoric: 
to complain of a man for indulging his turn for style once in 
a hundred pages would be too exacting ; but ' perfection ’ is a 
term of praise ; and praise or blame of the Universe is equally 
impertinent. And the same may be said of any estimate 
we miy form of a Divine Purpose from phenomena that 
interest us. . 

m 

Besides, every use of teleological categories depends upon 
a partial abstraction ; for the means to any end are only known 
to us by experience, an# we can hardly* suppose that th# 
Universe learns in that way ; that through a series of Great 
Years it serves an apprenticeship, and, correcting the blunders 
of i!ts immaturity^ staggers forward to so^pie remote accomplish- 
ment. If such an hypothesis threw some light upon what we 
may think the failures cff*our present World, it would also 
pterrent our inferring m^hing as to the true purpose of it 
all These suggestions are only fit to be put into the mouth 
of one’s opponent in a Dialogua « 
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A of Telecdogj, in which enda determined mea ne^ 

and tbcBe other meanB, and 90 forth, would have the eame 
chaiaetef of aniformity, as a physical system in which causes 
determined effects and these in turn became causes : the alphabet 
is Mie same whether we read it from Z to A or from A to Z ; 
Spinoza's determinism and Calvin's predeterminiam alike 
exclude every sort of accident, caprice and spontaneous 
deviation or intervention. Apparently, therefore, we may 
interpret the course of the World in &ther way. What hinders 
us in doing so is, that physical causes are in any case 
intelligible ; but final causes are not, unless they present some 
analogy to human purposes. Now, in Nature many things 
have no human purpose ; many others suggest purposes quite 
inhuman ; hence we hesitate about the remainder. 

Again, an end, in the full sense, is contradiotory of an 
infinite process ; but so it is in human life, whflte every end or 
effect is only a transition to new means, or causes; and death, 
the ^nninus, is not regarded as the purpose of our existence. 
Thus, even in an infinite process, the End of Being might be 
manifested through the World, as known or divined by us, in 
certain culminating epochs in the history of things ; and so 
we might read the course of Nature, if it were possible to 
accommodate our reason, or our feelings, to such a conception of 
Being that the contemplation of an End could be ascribed to 
it. Then the spectacle of evolution would jmggest that the 
end of existence is the development of consciousnesj ; first 
the lif6^Qf (eeling and sense, that grows into all the riches 
of subj^ive emotion and objective quality and form ; then 
the life of self-GonscioasneaB, culminating in science and philo- 
sophy, the self-knowledge of the W%rld. 

Frankly, I wish it were possible to prove or make credible 
the teleology of Nature, becaibe we mig&t then follow Aristc^le 
in identifying the Ei^ of Nature with the End of Humanity; 
but I cannot help feeling th^ the wmgfit of oargument is 
agunst the doc^ue of Final Causation. Tike transcefident 
Being, it remains a merely indisattyey orectic Cate^ry. 
adaptation Of organisinB is a fact ; and bo far as we can follow 

histoTy of World from age to 1^, ite giadna) rise to 
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self-consciousness is a &ct ; but the teleological interpretation 
of all this baffles our understanding. We see the usual 
conflict between recent conceptions of Causation and the ancient 
ATiiTniRa% with the uaaal result. Because our forefathers stood 
nearer to the gods than we do, they had greater confidence in 
interpreting their purposes. 

§ 4. Man, at any rate, is subject to want and desire, and 
lives by the representation and partial realisation of ends ; and, 
however it may be with the Universe, for the philosopher, its 
‘ secretary,* life is cfliefly an efl’ort after the fulness of under- 
standing, as Aristotle declared, Spinoza assenting. To discover 
the end or chief Good of human life is the central problem of 
Ethics. It cannot, therefore, be a vain inquiry whether there 
are ends in Nature, and whether they are to be realised 
especially in Min ; for, if there be, to discover them must 
necessarily be ^ discover his end also. As the power of 
external causes is, as Spinoza says, greater than that of Man, 
the pursuit of ends that Nature does not sanction must lead 
to disaster : for every nation this is an instant truth. *lt is 
clear that pleasure is not the end, but a means of guidance ; 
nor riches, but a means of leisure ; nor virtue, but a means 
of co-ordination and an incentive of enterprise. May we not 
say the same of knowledge, and, like Bacon, view it as a means 
to the reign of Man ? That cognition, as well as pleasure and 
virtue, is a guide to action, cannot be denied ] and the 
structure of the nervous system, in which every stimulus has 
its reaction, strongly points to the intermediate place of 
knowledge in the process of Life. But it has already been 
shown that the end of Nature, or of human life, cannot be a 
terminus, but only a transition. Therefore, .it do^s not follow 
that action, because it is a result of cognition, is also its end 
or GiX)d ; and it seems impossible it should be so, seeing that 
action ia a fact of the body or phenomenon, whereas knowledge 
belongs to Eealitj^ Our knowledge far Exceeds our power of 
utilising it ; anji the propojrtion of theoretical^to applied science 
is not likely to decrease jn ^he future; because the syntheaifl of 
prinoapk^ necessaijr to the employment of knowledge is fw’ 
more difficult than the analysis of events that leads to 
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disoovcnei That rnanj who engage earnestlj in investigatior 
look for their reward to the utility of their results, — by 
no means to tbemselyes, perhaps, yet to mankind, — is eompat- 
ibk enough with the supremacy of speculation, if we consider 
h^ common illusion is in the desires and efforts of men, and 
how widely^^he result often differs from the intention. Thus 
the love of fame and of riches provides leadership and capital, 
not merely personal but social goods; and the desire of a 
scientific investigator to be useful may have other consequeuoes 
than the cheapening of cotton-yarn and pig-iron. Besides, the 
use of applied science is always to increase the efficiency of 
labour; and what is the use of that, unless it be to shorten 
the hours of labour, and to give the workmen more leisure for 
culture and reflection ? 

But if self-knowledge be the end of Nature, Or mental culture 
the chief Good of every normal man, these ^ds are plainly 
not so predominant as to exclude all others. To philosophise 
is not every man’s ruling passion The attempt to set up 
the^me ideal for all meu is one of the greatest errors of 
philosophy. Social Life is not to be understood except os 
constituted by various species of men, — not merely ethnological 
but moral species. The differentiation of the human stock 
into such species is due (apart from ethnological causes) in a 
superficial way to the division of labour, but more profoundly 
to congenital differences of capacity and disposition. This was 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, but obsoi!red by Stoicism 
and other forces ; so that it may now seem pagan and invidious, 
wherea£f4t H merely humanity and common sense. The dif- 
ferent species of men have different systems of desire and 
i^^ctivity ; and the ionvm consurwinaf^im is the harmonious ful- 
filment of all our ends. 

To impose one ideal upou^all men is^un intolerable torture, 
that never has been, and ought not to be, submitted to. 
The notion that suc^ a thing is possible seams due chiefly to 
a confusion of Virtue with Innoceaije. There is a certain list 
of abstinences, such as we are fEuni^sr v^th in the Decaloguk^i 
to which every one is neoessaiily subj^t, because their n^leot 
t^^inanifestly irguriodB to oth^, and, therefore, tends to the 
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diaaolution of Society. The observance of these abstinences 
is Innocence. Because no more can be enforced by positive 
law or opinion ; because so much, though attained by few, is 
abstractly possible to«all, and because false notions of equality 
require that here, at least, the differences of men shall be 
obliterated, this negative standard is exalted into an universal 
Ideal. Then, because even this standard is beyond the 
attainment of most people, whilst the social grounds of it are 
also misunderstood, morbid men turn to asceticism ; because 
it is easily imitated in behaviour, cunning men turn to 
hypocrisy i because it is mistaken for the limit of human 
excellence, the compatibility of great virtue with imperfect 
observance is often denied. 

But the belief in one universal Ideal has another root in 
the &uth that the chief Good, Philosophy or Culture, may be 
participated in^me degree by all; or, rather, that no society 
is other than barbarous in which any normal man is precluded 
from participation. Philosophy or Culture (as I say, to avoid 
a limitation of the notion to merely technical discipline) 1?, in 
the first place, the greatest Good in itseK ; in the second 
place, it is the object of a strong and tutelary passion (by 
Spinoza too much weighted), though in most men ill-nourished ; 
but, in the third place, it enlightens and guides the other 
passions, which, for good or evil, are the forces of life. With- 
out such enlightenment even the noblest passions, such as 
patriotism and jdstice, although they contain in themselves a 
sort of instinctive rationality and guidance, may yet issue in 
actions the most injurious and unjust. " • 

Still, under oppressive industrialism and our present 
division of labour, little c^ture is possibly for the majority 
even of civilised men ; and we present, in fact, so many types 
of character and ability, that to preach the chief Good as the 
universal Ideal would be a preaching to the winds. This 
variety of types i% well adapted to the division of labour ; and 
the greatest lia^piness of ^each man (so far^as it depends on 
cilKStUnstances) is to obtain^employment according to his own 
nature. Then activity in his vocation (as it may then be 
truly called) becomes the first trait of his ideal ; caring fqr 
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hollar Jiipm than for wealthy and more, for adiievement than 
for bonoto: ; to which must be added public spirit in relation 
to, the reforms that may amelicnate and civilise '^ur life, 
and affability in domestic and friendly intercourse, where the 
instbictive rationality of the passions is moat naturally 
fostered. 

It is possible that the future amelioration of human life, 
of which the last generation was more confident than we are, 
may at last establish an universal^ Ideal ; and, if so, a little 
reflection will show any one that it can be no other than 
Culture. But hitherto even individuals, who have formed 
ideals and lived ne^r them, have been very scarce ; and a 
subjective ideal, constructed for oneself, is likely to be partial 
and misleading, since it is only in long years of experience 
that we can learn what manner of men we aie. Probably the 
safest course for nearly every one is (as PlatoJ^ells us) to rely 
chiefly upon activity in one's own vocation. A truly rational 
life, in which all actions were co-ordinated to one end, would 
be Tor most of us worse than prison or a strait-waistcoat. 
Our lives are like Nature, in which a purpose seems sometimes 
clear, and many mechanical adaptations are traceable ; whilst 
for many other things no reason can be given and none is asked. 

§ 5. Science, Philosophy, Culture depend upon social life ; 
for Society is the co-operation of minds manifest in bodies 
whereby they have power over Nature; and this power is 
necessary to free us from primary wants, tS give leisure for 
reflection, and to provide the means of investigation. In 
society 1nen‘ appear as co-operative, yet in mutual oppoiption, 
and order appears as an equilibrium of conflicting forces. 
iJBence the \ndividnal may suppose that his own realisation 
in happiness, or virtue, or knowledge, is the end, at least for 
him. But this delusion is difisipated ,by clearer insight For 
the subordination of the incjividual ai^ the unity of the World 
are indicated not c^y by Industrial and •social division of 
functions, by the^absolute dependence of every ^n upon his 
feUow, and by sympathy and imit^^og ; but still more by 
biological evidence, that each ns is to organic Nature only 
Sf a upon ah ever4iving tree. For in time aU life k 
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continuous, and this ifl the form of Eeality ; whereas the 
separation and opposition of men is a phenomenon of bodies 
in space. It is true that social life provides the conditions of 
greater individual development ] only in society is it possible 
to secure method, and continuity in labour, and some approach 
to the rationalising of one's own life under one end, and there- 
fore integrity of character and systematisation of thought. 
And how otherwise than through individuals can speculation 
flourish 1 But social services are reciprocal and interdependent ; 
the development of character embraces public interests, and the 
expansion of speculative thought has that universal significance 
which I have indicated. 

The growth of societies, the taming of mankind, the over- 
coming of tribal isolation, the establishment of industry, — a 
long and n^iseratlle story, is now being deciphered. The 
primitive customary life of wandering tribes was gradually 
superseded by the organisation of governments, which obtained 
a formal unity for the people, partly by fear, partly by utilitj, 
partly by loyalty ; largely by imaginative fictions (not unin- 
formed with truth), such as the embodiment of the people in 
the king, and (more po,werful) his affiliation to the gods. 
Polity could never have succeeded without Religion and the 
immortal gods, who united generation to generation, who pro- 
tected the laws even against kings, whose legends served for 
history and philosophy, whose kinship drew mankind from 
4;heir brutal neighbours, who knew what was done in secret 
and read the heart. In no other way could Morality have 
J>een distinguished from Observance than by conscience oT that 
which the gods and no others knew. Thus the current of life 
was traced to that secret foup.tain which is the witness of the 
reality of Nature and of Man. 

* We must not forget or disguise the hideousness of most of 
this story : worse, had it not been transfigured by poetry and 
Bong and the pleistit Arts, that have helpdS to humanise the 
gods and to deify mankind. , But greater has ^)een the power, 
indefinable and indescribable,^ of social and moral development, 
that has slowly moralised government and religion and liberated 
private life. Though industry and the growth of reflection 
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have served us well, there is more in human history than our 
own efforts and designs. Pestilence ^nd famine have not been 
useless allies ; and who shall say whether we owe more to 
institutions, or to the destruction of those nations whose 
institutions were or became perverse ? For in government 
and religion there is a natural tendency to parasitism ; in 
their growth they often strangle the people they had formerly 
sustained Only those constitutions can be always good that 
train the individual to live by the law and inspiration of his 
own heart. The essential changes in our life are the gradual 
realisation in politics and religion of freedom to act and think ; 
the growth of moral courage, and of the co-operative spirit 
that makes authority needless; and the increase of that 
scientific enlightenment which, by giving control of physical 
forces, makes possible the diffusion of leisure and^ culture, and 
even if these be rejected by us, unworthy and bent upon 
getting anything rather than understanding, still has its own 
^ue and its own career, self-determined, disinterested, and 
inevitable. 
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APPENDIX A 

OF TRUTH 

As a provisional account of Truth it is said at p. 23, that “Truth 
is the correspondence of cognition with reality.” But this, of course, 
should be taken subject to the full discussion of the criterion of 
trutR in the thipd and fourth chapters; for truth must be such 
cognition Js satisfies the criterion. The third chapter makes an 
induction from Ttie history of Philosophy, showing what has been 
held concerning the test of truth by thinkers of all shades of 
opinion ; and the fourth chapter verifies the results of this in^esti” 
gation by reflection on the nature of the case. The general con- 
clusion is given at p, 73, that truth requires “clear and distinct 
conceptions and judgments, cohering with Beality, and harmonising 
amongst themselves according to the analogy of experience ” : the 
Reality with which true judgments must cohere is empirical Reality, 
or human perception, and their harmony is logical consistency ami. 
systematic co-ordination under the principle of causality. The fifth 
chapter shows that even the academic Sceptics admit the force of 
perception, consistency and systematic co-ordination. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, is not my doctrine or another’s, but a social criterion: 
it is my purpose everywhere to reach social results, ^liclnas we see 
in the sciences, and the want of which in metaphysics is the oppro- 
brium of philosophy. 

There has recently been* much discussion trhethBr truth is ‘ 9 
copying of reality.’ This depends, in the first place, upon what is 
meant by 'reality.’ If it means 3®me possible mode of Being that 
is not and cannot be perceived, nor yet conceived from sensory data 
and in analogy wit^ perception, we cannot strictly be said to know 
of any such Being and, therefore, cannot know whether any doctrine, 
of ours is a copy of it. But if it means empirical Reality, the 
truth of pereeption is no4 a •copy of it but, so far as perception is 
immediate sensation, it is Reality itself (see pp. 24 and 267, etc.). 
So far, however, as certain qualities of an object perceived are upt 
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immediately sensed but are subrepresented, such as the hardness 
of the rock which I see, the truth of perception depends upo^ a 
sort of ‘copying,’ or (as I prefer to say) correspondence, which 
'may be verified by touching the rock 

Let us observe that even in this simplest case, the truth is not 
a merely personal matter ; for of no individual can the perceptions 
be unconditionally trusted. The validity of sensation and perception 
is referred to a normal subject, constructed upon the basis of 
averages, implying analysis and comparison, ideas of consistency 
and co-ordination, entirely a matter in which generations have 
co-operated. 

But now, perception, as there is in it an element of reality and an 
element of correspondence, is in large measure symbolic ; and as 
soon as we quit perception and come to memory and reasoning our 
cognition is entirely symbolic. In the memories of some men 
concerning some things there occur trains of imagery that may fairly 
be called a copying ; but the truth of memory “does not depend 
upon this character of it ; for other men, or the s^e mfen in other 
cases, may have effectual memory with hardly any experience that 
can be called distinct imagery, only a symbobc process of words 
or f^gmentary sketches. -Similarly with picture- thinking ; except 
that in thinking there may be so much reconstruction that even 
the pictures will not be copies of anything in particular, but only 
by analogy ; as when Tyndall says that at the other end of a ray 
of light he sees a vibrating molecule. In £he statement of scientific 
formulffi there is still less that can be called copying ; but their 
correspondence with empirical Eeality can be verified by experi- 
ment. As to conceptual truth, therefore, whether it is a copying, 
or not, depends, in the second place, upon what we mean by 
‘ copying.’ ^ 

The most definite truth is obtained in relation to measurable 
phenomenr. by the physical method : observation and comparison 
suggesting hypotheses that may be verified by experiment. Even 
in Psychology there is but an inferior degree of truth : partly, 
Because many of the® modes of self -cons fiousness are not measurable ; 
partly, because co-ordination through causality is imperfect; and 
partly, because the verificatioip of hypotheses concerning many 
mental processes can only be made by experts within their own 
experience; so that wMe regions of fact in t^e uneducated, in 
^savages, children, lunatics and anima}^ (not to mention plants, etc.) 
must be left to tSie formation of r&sonable a^umptions from 
morphological and physiological a^Ogiss. But when we enter 
upon ontological tq)eQulations there is no truth discoverable in the 
of sciouce'or knowledge. The Ouwrdum, in a brief review of 
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this book, asks how the criterion that we “must start from and 
return to empirical Reality,” using “ definite concepts definitely 
related,” is connected with my metaphysical ideas ; and seems not 
to have read the explanation at pp. 32-3 that — “we cannot hope- 
to approach transcendent Reality entirely by the physical method ” ; 
and further: “No inference has ever been drawn from [the tran- 
scendent concepts of Substance and Idea] that could be verified 
in particular experience by perception or introspection. And the 
truth is, I think, that they are not concepts of science or know- 
ledge, but of that background of belief out of which knowledge has 
been diflferentiated ” (cf. pp. 239-40). On the other hand, indeed, 
I have said (p. 115) that transcendent Reality “is not unknowable” : 
a tacit allusion, of course, to Spencer’s phrase for the Absolute, 
“ The Unknowable,” and implying merely that I regard the details 
of my hypothesis in the region of transcendency (p. 171) as a little 
better than nothing at all. 

The cjnceptibn of transcendent Being belongs to the back- 
ground of belief not to knowledge, in this way. We all believe 
that there are books in the library when no one is there ; in 
remote spaces of the sky, stars that we cannot see ; and our belief 
is testified by^ our actions — going to fetch a book, or turning a 
telescope in a certain direction. Now what is the object of our 
belief? We imagine the books and stars to exist as phenomena, 
as if we saw them ; angl that is how the simple Realist believes 
them to exist. The reflective man hwws that things cannot exist 
as phenomena, except so far as a mind perceives them. Yet he 
believes in the books and stars as fully as the simpleton : that is; 
he believes them to exist in iome way in which, to his knowledge, 
they cannot be objects of knowledge, but are objects of belief alone. 
Regarding this as a very curious state of mind, I have not thought 
it justifiable to refuse to take part in the traditionary endeavour of 
philosophy to establish some ontological theory, in spit^of a clear 
perception of the grounds upon which a good many thinkers have 
forsaken the quest, sometimes in despair and symetimes in scorn. ^ 


APPENDIX B 
• OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

• . • ^ ■ 

§ 1. The term ^ consciouenese ” has a very conspicuous place in the 

Metaphysics of Nature ; affd frieftds have asked what I mean by it. 
It seems that I have nowhere tried to explain what conscious- 
ness is : having assumed, in fact, that everybody knows. Yet 
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whoever attends to current controversy in philosophical journals 
will find that nothing is more debated. Especially startling to 
dogmatic slumbers was an article by William James in the 
Joum. of Phil Psych, and Sc. Methods (^pt. 1, 1904) under the 
title, “ Does Consciousness exist 1 He “ means only to deny that 
the word stands for an entity, but to insist most emphatically that 
it does stand for a function.” That function is knowing. The 
primal stuff or material of the world is pure experience, in itself 
neither object nor subject, neither consciousness nor what the 
consciousness is ‘ of ^ ; and knowing is a “ particular sort of relation 
towards one another into which portions of pure experience may 
enter. The relation itself is a part of pure experience ; one of its 
‘ terms ’ becomes the subject or bearer of the knowledge, the knower, 
the other becomes the object known.” On reading that conscious- 
ness is a function, I hoped at first that this might mean the same 
thing as I have tried to indicate by the word ‘ activity ’ ; but it 
seems not to be quite the same. In my view ail expe^ence, and 
not merely the knowing of it, is consciousness ; fo^I take conscious- 
ness to exist at such low levels that nothing which we should call 
‘ knowing ' can be supposed to enter into it. And further, to 
treat one portion of experience as knowing another seems to me 
an attempt to force the methodological view of experience by 
getting rid of the ‘Subject’ and its transcendent significance. My 
account of the matter begins with the naive psychological position 
that the organism is the subject of experience, and then, by the 
reflection that the organism is itself an object in experience, refers 
experience to that of which the organism is the phenomenon. But 
this brings us to ontology and transcendency, for which I have no 
love but only need — at least, a sympathetic need. 

It is a great happiness to agree fully witfi William James’s 
negative doctrine that consciousness is not an entity distinguishable 
from exptriefice itself, not a ‘diaphaneity’ in which sensations 
and feeling are immersed like pigments in oil. If we endeavour 
by abstraction to find the essence of exp^ence, that which is common 
all experieiTces, Ve arrive (as I have shown at p. 282) at relation 
of Difference as the universal of consciousness : that is to say, for 
Apperception it is relation of Difference, , but at some lower grades 
it is (we may suppose) only change. Consciousness, then, is the 
totality of experience or^warenesa in the World, awareness of things, 
cim^es, relations, feelings, however jplear and distinbt or obscure 
and undifferentiatefL There is no ‘ diaphaneity ® about it : it is 
always actual, concrete, particular isi ftsel^ (though its significance 
pay be general). And .consciousness is the best name for it: an 
uudefinable name, of course ; of which ‘experience’ and ‘aware- 
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ness/ though sometimes convenient substitutes, are not adequate 
synonyms- Consciousness has the greatest simplicity, and univer- 
sality of denotation. 

We may perhaps make clear the extent of this denotation by 
classifying its constituents, without attempting any greater precision 
than may be needed for the purpose. In human consciousness, 
which is necessarily our ground, we may distinguish two well con- 
trasted regions : (1) that in which objects can be directly attended 
to, and which again has three divisions — (a) things in space or 
phenomena (in my use of the term) ; (6) images and ideas ; and (c) 
the relations of things, images and ideas. All these are constituents 
of what is often called ‘ focal ’ consciousness ; they can be kept 
before the eye, or the mind’s eye, and studied. But (2) there is 
the^egion often called ‘ marginal ’ consciousness, comprising modes 
that we are only indirectly aware of as reactions excited by objects : 
namely, (o?) attitudes, such as belief ; (e) feelings, such as the 
plelaures of memory ; and (/) conations, such as desire or aversion. 
Moreover,* since it is possible in some measure to compare focal 
with marginal modes, we must admit that some relations stretch 
across, as it were, from one field to the other ; and there is with 
regard to bodily pain a difference of opinion as to whether it should 
be considered as a sensation and classed with objects, or as a feelTng — 
a reaction upon a localised sensation, which is the true object. 
For our purpose of clearing up the denotation’ of consciousness 
this is indifferent. It may be worth while, however, to point out 
that the division into ‘ focal ’ and ‘ marginal ’ is not the same 
as the distinction between ‘objective^ and ‘subjective’ conscious- 
ness. Things in space or phenomena are fully objective; but ideas 
and images, though ‘objects,’ are not objective; they are not 
the ^mary ground of agreement between Subjects, and are, 
therefore, only subjective objects. Attitudes, feelings and conations 
are fully subjective. Sometimes, ‘subjective’ an d^‘ objective,’ 
indeed, are used to indicate ways of considering an experience 
rather than for different modes of experience ; as, for example, if 
I say that the sensation Equality of this paper, . ‘ whiteness,’ Ws 
objective, but that, considered as my sensation, it is subjective ; 
the experience is the same in Aoth cases, but it is referred to 
different contexts. 

This view qf the denotation of consciousness is essentially 
Berkeleyan^ until recently i^was very widely received and regarded 
as one step afr least mad6 good in Metaphysics. Then, perhaps, 
another step might be^k«n ^ But if any one had such hopes of 
invading Chaos, he reckoned without the anarch old who rules 
there. ^ ' 
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This, at any rate, the Berkeleyun doctrine, is what I mean by 
conscnouanesa. Hence such expressions as ‘ Consciousness is 
Reality ; is all we know of Reality ; is not a phenomenon ; every 
* phenomenon is in consciousness,' etc. Hence, again, we should 
never speak of phenomena or any mode of experience as related to 
consciousness ; for each phenomenon or experience, as far as it 
extends, is identical with consciousness. Consciousness is not 
definitely related to anything else ; there is no positive term with- 
out it. All complete relations fall within consciousness. Probably, 
in speaking of the relation of phenomena to consciousness, men 
often mean the relations of things in space to subjective reactions; 
but that is properly the relation of one mode of consciousness to 
another. Relation is comparison, and there cannot be comparison 
except of terms in consciousness. 

§ 2. Consciousness, as I have tried to show, since on physical 
and physiological grounds it cannot be explained as having been 
acquired for its utility to the organism, and cannot be explained at 
all as derived from matter and energy, must, accordfhg to the 
principle of Continuity, be necessarily inferred to be universal in 
Nature, not only in all animal life but in all plant life, and even in 
the inorganic world, from which the materials and the energy of all 
plan& and animals are taken (see especially Chap. X. § 3). It is true 
that this inference cannot be directly verified ; but it is deduced 
from principles the most universally recognised in the sciences ; 
and it is in some measure confirmed in the same way as our belief 
in the consciousness of other men is confirmed, namely, by 
behaviour. I have shown (p. 9) that if we seek any confirmation 
of our instinctive belief that other men are conscious like ourselves, 
three reasons can be given : (a) “ they are like ourselves externally, 
therefore internally [uniformity of Nature] ; (6) fhey proceed from 
similar generative causes, therefore are similar effects ; (c) they 
answer we consult them, and thus verify the hypothesis of 

their being conscious.’* Of these three reasons probably the third 
is the most convincing to most people ; but observe that this 
answering of ethers^when we consult^ them is nothing whatever 
but behaviour. It is not a verification of our hypothesis in the 
sense of enabling us directly to ot^serve the fact of their conscious- 
ness. That we can never do. Resemblance of behaviour, there- 
fore, is the only ground'^besides the principles ^f uniformity and 
(^Bitinuity — and apart from instinct^upon which we attribute 
consciousness to anyi^(^her being than burselvea. °We aU readily 
accept it as sufficient in the ease 09)68/0 other mammalia, other 
Teitebrates ; the great majority of people accept it for all animals, 
bfilA^not for plann^ and still less for tin and platinum wire. Yet 
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there is no difference throughout these cases except in degree of 
resemblance. Some biologists, Lloyd Morgan, J. Loeb and others, 
consider that there is no evidence of consciousness in animals 
except BO far as their behavioirr can be shown to be modifiable by 
memorial. But this ia an entirely arbitrary limitation, since they 
do not believe that, as consciousnessy memory has any effect upon an 
animal's conduct. They merely choose the effects of memory as 
that kind of resemblance to our own behaviour which they will 
recognise as evidence of a concomitant consciousness. 'The rest 
of animal activities they ascribe to the physiological effects of 
mechanical and chemical stimuli : as if the behaviour of biologists 
themselves exhibited anything else than the physiological effects of 
mechanical and chemical stimuli ! It is true that such physiological 
effects are not the direct consequences of such stimuli, but depend 
also upon the structure and potential forces of the organism ; but 
it appears from recent researches that this is true of all animals, 
even the unicellular (q/, H. S. Jennings on the Behaviour of the 
Lower Orgamsjns). As to plants, Francis Darwin has again drawn 
attention to their similarity to animals in receptive structures and 
behaviour, and has reiterated his view that they are conscious 
organisms in his recent Address to the British Association (Septemjper 
2, 1905); and Ji C. Bose has given remarkable demonstrations of 
the resemblance between the reactions of plants and animals in his 
Plant Response and Comparative Electro-physiology, 

I read so slowly, and therefore so much less than most other 
students, that I was not aware when the first edition of this 
work appeared that several contemporaries agree with me in this 
doctrine of the universality o^ consciousness in Nature. Having 
learnt better, it is with the greatest satisfaction that I refer the 
reader f^r a fuller eJbposition of it to C. A. Strong’s brilliant volume, 
Why the Mind has a Body^ and to F. Paulsen’s Einleitung in die 
Philosophic (see especially ch. i. § 6). Indeed, so rapidly has the 
doctrine spread that it has obtained a name : it is Pampsychism ; 
and I, to my astonishment, am a Pampsychist. Misfortunes that 
could not be foreseen and c^not be evaded rfusb be borne with' 
resignation. The worst of it is that Allbeseelung has immediately 
become the excuse for absurd spetulative vagaries that have no 
logical connection with it (I assure you). Be not prejudiced by 
them. Nothing cai^be saner or more harmless than Pampsychism. 

And it is* wonderfully interesting ; for, if consciousness is 
present in inorganic Nature — ^hat is, if it is invoKed in the changes 
of that of which inorganio»Na#ur§ is phenomenal — we may suppose 
it to be, at that level, unimaginably faint and obscure, or un- 
differentiated, and its development to accompany the progress <jf 
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organisation, especially of centralised animal organisation : culminat- 
ing (as far as we know) for the present in ourselves. The organisa- 
tion of consciousness, its growth, differentiation, and co-ordination, 
proceeds along with the organisation of bodies j more particularly, 
in the higher animals, with the organisation of the cerebral cortex. 
Some thinkers find a difficulty in this ; Prof. Bakewell, for example, 
asks how the consciousness of the brain is related to the con- 
sciousness of the brain -cells or molecules. It is in my view the 
same thing. Any organisation has a different character from its 
factors considered miscellaneously, but it is not a separate existence. 
And as to how co-operation is possible between the cells, the question 
seems to assume that they were originally separate, and had to 
be brought together, along with their consciousnesses. But that is 
not true: all the cells are derived from one germ (p. 214). And 
if it be ashed how the consciousnesses of molecules are united 
in a cell, it may be said that molecules are only relatively 
discontinuous with one another. The Epicurean dcjgma 8f the 
discreteness of matter is no longer held. We may infer that con- 
sciousness is also a continuum. Even in cases of disorganisation, in 
which two or more personalities appear, the failure of continuity is 
on^ relative : one personality is frequently aware of the other’s ex- 
perience, or the fragments of experience may be pieced together again. 

Another difficulty in connection with the development of 
consciousness has been raised by the Saturday Review (October 21, 
1905). At p. 135 occurs the statement that “space is a con- 
struction of organic consciousness,” and similar expressions may 
be found in other passages. Now, says the acute but sympathetic 
Eeviewer, ‘ it follows that animal ir^lligence existed before space. 
How did it contrive to have an organism before there was space 
for that organism to exist in 1 ' There is a puzzle here, obut you 
may be sure that it has a solution. The fact is that Nature as a 
phenomemsiy the animal organism, and the powers of perception and 
intelligence, all develop together. The World in consciousness 
develops at the same rate as consciousness develops in the World. 
If there was»no cohsciousness above that of an amoeba, there could 
be no phenomenal World above an amoeba’s comprehension. Space 
and the World, as they are knovn, be a construction in organic 
consciousness. That is one reason for assuming that the Being 
of the World is not eatirely expressed in conseiouBness, pre-existed 
that organisation of consciousness ^in which it gradually rises to 
actuality. ® ^ 

In connection with this position ^etconception of what I have 
called ‘ gener^ consciousness’ (p. 332) seems to me to have some 
ijiterest tor epi^mology. It is admitted that we pass a good 
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many months of infancy before we become distinctly aware of our 
individuality and personality, and that meanwhile we gradually 
become distinctly aware of things and the properties and movements 
of things around us. As persons we seem to be born into a World 
which pi%-exiflted and 'is independent of us : it is not the work of 
self-consciousness. But it is the work of generic consciousness, 
vdthout which Being would not constitute an actual World. Generic 
consciousness, then, is the objectivity and necessity of Nature in 
space and time, and all the categories are immanent there. 


APPENDIX C 
OF BEING 

The ^ifficu^ies that beset the notion of transcendent Being are 
probably as plain ^o me as to anybody. For years the obviousness 
of them made me give up metaphysics and content myself with 
the principles of methodology, the endeavour to understand 
phenomena by causality, and subjective consciousness by paralleH|m. 
My own needs this might have sufficed. But seeing the universal 
craving for metaphysics (satisfied for the most part with very 
coarse fare), that mankind have always sought it and are likely to 
seek it for generations to come, I, in the spirit of good fellowship, 
put together this hypothesis. There is nothing abstruse about it : 
it is based upon obvious considerations and general consent. What 
is that thing in space which ^e all agree in perceiving, though it 
is a different perception for each of us Suppose that we have all 
gone away from it, what is the thing like now 1 It looked like 
a block of limestone such as may have existed before there was 
anything that could be called perceptual consciousn^s^^pon the 
planet: what was it like then? The remoter stars before they 
Tvere seen by the telescope, o^ photographed : what we^'e they like 1 
We may most simply answer all these questions'by supposing som^ 
condition of a phenomenon which needs, for the actuality of that 
phenomenon, that the conditions^of a peiJceptual consciousness 
should also be present. That condition I call Being. Then, on 
going through the •history of Philosophy, ft appears that no one 
has-been able" to do without ^me such notion. It has, therefore, « 
the consent of experts, and is a social result. Moreover, since that 
other condition of phenomeift. ^art from consciousness can never 
be known, nothing but social assent can give the idea of it any 
weight. Keflection will show that all doctrines concerning tie* 
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tfanBcendent, so far as transcendent, depend upon social assent 
to formulfiB. 

But, now, Philosophy cannot assent to any notions without 
criticising them, and the criticism of ‘Being’ shows that by itself 
it is necessarily empty. It cannot be genuinely thought, because 
thought is a conscious process of establishing relations between 
terms in consciousness ; but, by construction. Being is in abstraction 
from consciousness. We need the notion to fill up gaps in apper- 
ception, the existence of things when we are not looking, before 
we existed. But how can apperception fill up gaps in itself 1 It 
has no creative power. We can fill the gaps by thinking of them 
as if we perceived things there ; but, by hypothesis, that is not 
how they existed. Since all genuine thought establishes relations 
between terms in consciousness, Being is not a genuine thought ; it 
is only an indicative or orectic category. 

These are not admissions on my part, but essential outlines of 
the metaphysics of Nature. Suppose, however, flhat, ii^ spite of the 
emptiness of this hypothesis, we put up with, it because no one 
seems able to do without it ; taking it as a social postulate, can we 
get any further work out of it ? Being is the condition of the 
Wgrld in abstraction from consciousness: consciousness is the 
condition of the World’s being known or acturflised, and of all 
Reality so far as knowable. But no one steadily regards conscious- 
ness as self-existent ; attempts to do so end in verbal jugglery. It 
is almost universally regarded as the function or activity of some- 
thing. Popularly it is a function of the soul, which is a double of 
the body ; in positive science it is treated as dependent on the body, 
at least for the purpose of investigation. But as the body is a 
phenomenon in consciousness, it is impossible that consciousness 
should depend on that phenomenon. Availing myself, then, of 
the conception of Being, I propose to regard personal consciousness 
as a function, “or activity, or (as it might be best to say) the actuality 
of that Being of which the body is the phenomenon. Again, as 
we have seep that consciousness is a pontinuum without beginning, 
^nd that it tnay Ife supposed to accompany in some degree aU 
phenomena, I propose to attribute it to the Being of those 
phenomena. By that means w^ are able to think of the World as 
existing independently of us and before we existed, inasmuch as its 
consciousness can be thought of by its resemblance to our own. 
Consciousness is an everl^ting continuum; it is S.n activity of 
something ; it acccfinpanies all phenomena, but cadhot be dependent 
on them j so let us suppose that^ % the activity of that which 
express. In the higher animals and ourselves we find 
phenomena organised in such a Way that the accompanying conscious- 
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neaa, correlatively organised, supplies the condition necessary to 
actualise Being in a World of experience. 

Nothing has been added here to what may be found in the 
foregoing chapters; but perhaps the bringing of it together may 
make th&^whole more intelligible. There must have been something 
obscure in my exposition to induce David Morrison to complain 
that my Being is out of relation with the World : for, surely, as 
one condition of phenomena, it is manifested in the World ; as that 
of which consciousness is the activity, it is the empirical Reality 
of the World, For the activity of a thing is the thing itself 
active : as physical light, an activity of the ether, is the ether itself 
in motion, so consciousness, as the activity of Being, is Being itself 
in consciousness. How then is Being out of relation to the World ? 
Only if we consider it in abstraction. But then it cannot be 
genuinely thought at all. 

I have tried to push my inferences concerning Being a little 
furth^, to determiiie some of its characters in this way : whereas 
Being is onl/ known to us (1) as subjective consciousness, and (2) as 
phenomena in apa ?0 and time and according to causation, etc., 
can we say anything about it when it is not felt or perceived or 
not a phenomenon ? And to find an answer, I have turned to the o^ly 
character by wbi^jh we can then think of it — its conscious activity, 
and suggested (see especially pp. 170-71) that if consciousness is an 
activity of Being, Being must have at least the universal charac- 
teristics of consciousness, "namely, succession, change, coexistence, 
order ; and that if Being is a condition of phenomena, it may also 
have some characteristics corresponding with space-relations and 
causation. The argument is that (1) Consciousness is Reality, (2) 
that it is a factor of all Reality (3) that it is on a different level 
'from the organism as a phenomenon ; and that, therefore, we may 
transfer to Being some of the attributes of consciousness, but not 
with equal confidence the attributes of phenomenal ^hich are 
constructions in consciousness upon an otherwise unknown condition. 
Much the same is said at pp. 134-5. To my surprise, C. A. 
Bakewell thinks the premises^are irrelevant to Mie coi/slusion, and 
that the attempt to interpret transcendent Being by consciousness 
is " only relevant so far as that whitb shall be/)ther than conscious- 
ness is allowed to borrow its whole meaning from consciousness.” 
My position is the ^verse of that, namely, ihat “ so far as Being 
is other than oensciousness ” (that is, as the condition of phenomena) 
we Bannot confidently lend ^t*anything, but only so far as it is 
expressed in conaciousnes^ts^, ^r so far as consciousness is Reality. 
Is an inference of identity irrelevant? 

Still, I agree with my critic that this argument, as well as on^ 
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or two others, should have been more carefully elaborated ; and, 
therefore, I have written these appendices. I see, too, that some 
of my expressions may be misleading : I have spoken of con- 
sciousness “accompanying” or being “correlated with” the changes 
of Being; and these words (which were adopted to translate in 
a metaphysical sense the psychological doctrine of parallelism) need 
to be reconciled with the expression “ activity of Being,” which 
implies not a concomitant or correlative but a state of the thing 
itself. The explanation of this apparent confusion is, that it seems 
requisite to ascribe to Being another* activity besides consciousness, 
namely, Manifestation, whereby it is one condition of phenomena. 
It is with this activity other than consciousness that consciousness 
may be said to be concomitant or correlative. When looking at a 
tree (which is a conscious thing) I do not perceive its consciousness, 
but I perceive it so far as its Being excites the Being of my 
organism through the senses, producing changes which to me are 
sensations, though by you they are regarded as nervous processes 
in my brain. Must we not attribute another activity to Being 
whereby it is known objectively, besides thi activity which is 
consciousnesB ; and, if so, must we not consider these activities 
as correlative ? 

But here, again, the same critic finds a difficulty ; for it is 
declared in several passages of the text that causation is an 
exclusively physical category ; yet what is the sense of ' changes,’ 
‘disturbances,’ ' activities ’ of Being if itds not causation ? To this 
question, however, an answer is clearly given at p, l7l and else- 
where : “something equivalent to causation” may perhaps be 
predicated of Being considered as a condition of phenomena. If 
we assume a transcendent condition of phenomena, we may regard 
it on the same grounds as the condition of ch^ges in phenomena, 
and of what are called the ‘ forces of Nature.’ Similarly, phenomena 
in space imply, on the same hypothesis, transcendent conditions 
equivalent to space. All relations perceived in phenomena imply a 
transcendent ground. Relations, strictly speaking, can only occur 
in conscioukiess, m comparisons, ^t is often said that this is 
unreasonable, because to be cognised as ‘ different ’ (say) things 
must he different, ^^s is a convenient psychological position ; 
but metaphysically it must be construed to mean that the 
transcendent condition^ of the phenomena conjprise the conditions 
of difference. In subjective consciousness, on the other hand, 
difference and all ether relations th£t eK)Cur there ^are ultimate fficts, 
and to attribute them to consciousi^BS^r to Being is the same 
thing. 
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APPENDIX D 

OF THE SOUL AND FREEDOM 

The conception of Being is such that, as observed at p. 211, no 
words can meet the difficulty of expressing its relation to con- 
sciousness ; “to think of consciousness as an activity of transcendent 
Being may be least misleading ; and for the particular Subject, if 
any one must have a ‘thing’ that thinks, he may take that Being of 
which the body is the phenomenon, and may (if he likes) call it 
the Soul.” It would be convenient to use this popular term and 
so avoid the roundabout phrase — ‘ that Being which is manifested 
in the body ’ ; so convenient that elsewhere I have once or twice 
ventured to use it. On the other hand, there is the great incon- 
venieifce of having^ it immediately assumed that one is ready to 
predicate o^ the soul unity, simplicity, immortality ; attributes 
which the metaphysics of Nature has no power to justify. Similarly, 
Being in general might be called, as in some philosophies it has 
been called, ‘the Soul of the World.’ To many people, howe'\^r, 
‘soul’ suggests p ghosts ; and a critic has, in fact, said that tran- 
scendent Being seems to be a sort of ghost. But according to the 
best information I can obtain about ghosts, they are able to appear 
without material bodies, to* quit one body and take up with another, 
and to do many other things that make one's blood run cold ; and 
no such stories have been told about Being. We may describe the 
relations oi^ Being and the World in words borrowed from Green 
(p. 237) ; the World has no character but that given it by Being; 
'Being no character but that which it gives itself in the World. 

Applying this dictum to the individual, it follows that (as I 
have said at p. 338) “his character is expressed by his body”; 
or, again (p. 340), “A man’s body expresses his character as much 
as his mind, and even 'more than his apperception; for it is the 
phenomenon of his whole Bling, including that winch is only 
subconscious but which influences the apperceptive mind in in- 
numerable ways, though rarely or aever rising into apperception.” 
This seems to me to be true ; but C. A. Bakewell asks how it can be 
reconciled with myj;'emark (p. 339) that moralists seem justifiable 
in their tenet •that we have more power over our character than 
ovei^ circumstances. Wher^ Res the difficulty^ We can alter 
our character if we desir#tof apd is not that desire expressed in 
our bodies 1 Are not remorse, contrition, repentance expressed in 
our bodies ; and also faith and hope, and the indomitable wily 
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How else can they be known ; how else made effective ] And 
surely we have more power over our own actions, which are a 
further expression of our character, than over circumstances that 
depend upon external natural forces and the wills of other people ! 
The truth is, I am afraid, that this tenet of the moralists is, like 
too many of their sayings, so obvious that it will hardly bear 
stating in other words, and that in quoting it with so much unction 
I was under the sway of their traditionary rhetoric. 

The puzzle that lurks behind my critic’s objection is this : if the 
whole course of the World, including my actions, is to be explained 
by antecedent causes, how can the apparent freedom of my actions 
be anything else than an illusion 'I Now human life is full of 
illusions, of impulses, sentiments, ideas whose real significance is 
not generally understood ; and to make them understood is the 
function of moral philosophy ; and, undoubtedly, freedom, unless 
it is understood, is one of our illusions. We must distinguish the 
problems of cosmological and personal freedom. Cosmotogical 
freedom requires that there shall be somewhere an uncaused cause 
in the World, a point of indeterminism: whether at the beginning 
(creation) or in the middle (interruption) does not matter j for 
wl^rever it occurs there is in fact a beginning. Such freedom no 
philosophy can recognise ; every philosophy, whetJb^r it appeals to 
laws of Nature or to principles of Reason (they are the same thing), 
excludes indeterminism by the conception of its own office. There- 
fore, every philosophy excludes indeterm*inism from human action : 
personal freedom cannot require the conception of an uncaused 
cause. What it does require is that a man should have the 
conviction that he is using his enerpes for his own purjs^ses. For 
the most part men have that conviction and, so far, it is true 
and without illusion. Illusion besets those onfy who mistake this' 
feeling for the absence of causation. But the common man thinks 
of no suchptMng, and therefore makes no such mistake : that is only 
the lot of the unhappy sophisticated man whose mind has been 
clouded by metaphysics. The reason for the existence of a 
metaphysici^ is that he should cleftr up perplexities ; but as he 
wants an excuse for continuing to exist he makes as many perplexities 
as possible. Hence Oi® invents the doctrine that a man cannot 
be personally free unless he is cosmologically free ; and to the man 
who is exerting his energies for his own purposes he says that, 
if energies and purposes are due to ^tecedent causesphe is not free; 
or that, if he is <ree, it must be aS the seat c)f a principle of 
indeterminate self-activity. ^ ^ 

But the importance of personal freedom is entirely a political 
md moral question. Can I do what I know to be right 1 I can 
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if I desire it more than anything else. Whether my desire may 
have been determined by antecedent causes, ancesliy, or educa- 
tion, has nothing to do with the consciousness of my present choice. 
Now is the moment jf responsibility ; all responsibility begins in 
such moments. In any deliberate action I set before me, according 
to my knowledge and intelligence, the consequencea; and in view 
of them I decide. The decision depends upon my character, that 
is, upon myself, and shows what kind of man I am. The ‘ kind of 
man ^ depends upon antecedents, of which the greater part by much 
were beyond the individual’s control ; and in considering his 
responsibility this ought to be taken account of by others and by 
the State ; but he himself does not usually take account of it in 
deciding what it is best to do now. If he has been perplexed by 
metaphysics, the thought that his actions are predetermined may 
be paralysing ; though it is possible for him to make a wise use of 
fami^ traditions by trying to counteract any evil bias which he 
fears that ^eredfty or education may have given his character. 
But in this latte^^ case he plainly feels free. In fact, he always 
feels free, except in certain forms of insanity, or in the partially 
pathological paralysis that may be induced by bad metaphysics 
upon a weak mind. • 

If in any iTOmal case we feel ourselves not free to act, it is in 
relation to the consequences of our action, not to the antecedents. 
Responsibility in the full sense of the term is juridical, whether 
political or theological : it involves a sovran, a law, and a sanction. 
In this sense, responsibility consists in our being liable to have 
motives presented to us by others in addition to those which, apart 
from 8 uclf liability, would be presented by the consequences of our 
deeds. Since the motives thus presented, especially by the State, 
are us^^lly disagreeable, so far as we are controlled by them, there 
is a sense in which we do not feel free. And this is the natural 
and true sense of not being morally free, namely* acting under 
fear. A slave is a slave, because he acts under fear of the whip, 
and such is any man ^ho d(^es any action for fear ot being sent to 
Coventry, or to Newgate, or to Hell. In this *senae,^only the maTi 
who does right for its own sake is free ; yet he, as much as the 
slave, acts according to his charac^r as detrfmined by antecedents. 
The moral difference lies not between caused and uncaused, but 
between noble anA ignoble. • 

^Has therf the belief in cosmological necessity no hearing upo® 
morals and poltics h The weightiest : it miffet revolutionise our 
moral and social judgmfnts^n^dealing with perversity and crime. 
From the treatment of symptoms when it is too late, society mugt 
turn to the control of the causes of character. By educatioUj^by 
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social reform, by breeding and by elimination human nature must 
be regenerated This ia what we learn from the doctrine of 
necessity ; and to distract attention from this by representing 
natural law as opposed to personal freedom is one means of keeping 
the world in darkness and misery. 


THE END 
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